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ULGARIA’S first insurrectionary movement, in 
1862, not only astonished the Turks, but great- 
ly alarmed many civilized powers, who saw the 
danger of a general European war in this up- 
rising of a people supposed to be thorough- 
ly subjugated. The unhappy Bulgarians had 
been groaning under the Ottoman yoke so long, 
and seemed so powerless to help themselves, 
that even their kindred had begun to despise 
their seeming lack of courage. Nearly five hun- 
dred years had passed since the fertile plains at 
the slopes of the Balkans and the fat fields be- 
5h] side the Danube had fallen into Turkish hands; 
- OTE yet during that Jong period the oppressed Slavs 
>>, ATs) had done little or nothing to renew their van- 
ished glories or to justify their right to an inde- 
pendent existence. From the time of the seizure 
of Constantinople in 1453 by the terrible Mohammed 
II. until the middle of the nineteenth century, the Turk 
encountered no resistance from the natives of the land 
which he had invaded. Even the Austrians had done 
something toward the liberation of the Slavs: the Bul- 
garians had done nothing. But at last the breeze of revolution 
passed over the prostrate people, and. awoke them, as by en- 
chantment, from their lethargy of ages. 
Servia had been inspired to resistance by the contemplation of Austria’s many 
, Struggles with the Ottoman power on the banks of the Sava, and by means of 
brilliant and tremendous popular efforts from 1800 until 1860 had succeeded in 
winning from the Porte an unwilling and imperfect recognition of her undoubted 
rights. In 1851 the Bulgarians, weighed down by the taxation of a merciless and 
alien government, made a weak attempt to revolt, but their crude conspiracies 
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were crushed beneath the bloody heels 
of pachas and their brutal soldiers. At 
last, however, the decisive moment came, 
and the league known as “ Young Bul- 
garia”’ was formed. The Servians gave 
it all the aid that they could without ex- 
posing themselves to the charge of par- 
ticipation in it, and the Roumanian au- 
thorities permitted it to hold meetings 
undisturbed in Bucharest. The Rus- 
sians were not backward in expressing 
their sympathies for their oppressed 
Christian brethren, and promised them 





arms and money. The noted Midhat 
Pacha, who has since become a fugi- 
tive from his own country, was then 
governor of Bulgaria. He speedly dis- 
covered the conspiracy, and rightly at- 
tributed its origin to Servian influence. 
As he was known to be cruel and 
bloody - minded, nearly all the young 
men in Bulgaria fled into neighboring 
states, but Midhat succeeded in secur- 
ing fifty-four, who were carried in chains 
to Rustchuk. Ten were hanged: the 
rest were exiled. Midhat pretended to 


TURKISH OUTPOST ON THE DANUBE. 


be moderate and clement, and endeav- 
ored to induce the fugitives to return ; 
but they, with one accord, manifested a 
singular indisposition to venture into his 
clutches. Very shortly afterward the hy- 
pocritical Midhat showed his true colors 
by taking violently from an Austrian 
steamer at Rustchuk two persons fur- 
nished respectively with Servian and 
Roumanian passports, but who had 
been denounced to him as agents of the 
“Young Bulgaria” committees, and caus- 
ing them to be shot. This arbitrary act 
aroused the indignation of Europe, and 
the zealous Midhat was recalled from his 
post, the Porte consoling him, neverthe- 





less, with the announcement that he was 
“invited to higher functions.” 

In June of 1868 a formidable éxpedi- 
tion of insurgents was ready to enter 
Bulgaria, when the assassination of the 
reigning prince in Servia, and the con- 
sequent confusion into which that prov- 
ince was thrown, destroyed the needed 
unity of movement. The general ap- 
pointed to the regency of Servia during 
the minority of young Prince Milan was 
unwilling to risk anything by aiding the 
Bulgarians. Despite this discourage- 
ment, an heroic little band of one hun- 
dred and fifty youths entered Bulgaria 
and marched toward the Balkans, try- 
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ing to arouse the timid peasantry. After 
two or three sharp fights these young 
martyrs to the cause of liberty were sur- 
rounded in the mountains not far from 
the old town of Gabrova, and nobly per- 
ished to a man, not one of them con- 
senting to lay down his arms. 

Then ensued another series of years 
of apparent inaction. But the Bulgarian 
peasant was beginning to think, to hope, 
to dream of independence. He heard 
vaguely that the Austrians and the Rus- 
sians were indignant at the manner in 
which the Turks treated their subjects ; 
that some day there would be a great 
war for Christian liberation; that per- 
haps the powerful although perturbed 
rule of the Bulgarian tsars might be re- 
vived; and that unceasing labor to pro- 
vide money and crops for the consump- 
tion of rapacious tax-gatherers was not 
the chief end of man. Sometimes a 
Russian agent, who, despising the Turk, 
hardly took the trouble to disguise him- 
self, fanned the feeble flame in the peas- 
ant’s breast or aroused a vague enthu- 
siasm in the mind of the dull village 
priest by hinting at ‘“‘crusades ”’ to come. 
Russians were familiar figures to the 
Mussulmans, who knew very well that 
Muscovite officers had as early as 1840 
studied the great routes from Rustchuk to 
Adrianople, and from Widdin to Philip- 
popolis, with especial view to the march 
of numerous army corps, and had care- 
fully jotted down on war-maps the names 
of even the most insignificant villages. 
The Austrian consuls sympathized open- 
ly with Bulgarian sufferers, and many a 
Turk spat upon the ground as he saw the 
representatives of Francis Joseph pass- 
ing to and fro. Those people who to- 
day wonder at the “triple alliance” 
have only to review the history of the 
century to discover that after 1848 Aus- 
tria ceased to afford the Turks the poor 
consolation of moral support, and was 
no longer an obstacle to the plans of 

Russia for Bulgarian redemption. The 
Austrians had been compelled in times 
past to intervene in Bosnia for the pro- 
tection of Christians; and they quite un- 
derstood the motives which led Russia 
to make gigantic preparations for a war 
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which might be long postponed, but 
which could not be averted. 

Purely local insurrections are easily 
suppressed in a country where the most 
horrible punishments may be inflicted 
without mercy. The Turks soon discov- 
ered that the Bulgarians had awakened 
into new life, and they forthwith began 
a reign of terror. The tax-gatherer was 
more exacting than before; innocent 
people were murdered on the pretext 
that they were plotting against the gov- 
ernment ; and the wretched Slavs’ cup 
of misery was full to running over when 
a new sorrow came to them in the ar- 
rival of large bands of marauding and 
lawless Circassians, encouraged by the 
Porte to settle in Bulgaria, probably be- 
cause it was expected that they would 
overawe the peasantry and spread a 
healthy fear throughout the towns. The 
outrages committed by these Mussulman 
Circassians—fiends in human form— 
seem incredible when one hears them re- 
cited. The English Conservatives, when 
they heard of them, steadily refused to 
believe them, and to this day find it 
vastly amusing to laugh at the phrase 
“Bulgarian atrocity.” A 

Despite Circassians, regular Turkish 
troops, Bachi-Bazouks and all the forces 
at the disposition of the sultan, the in- 
surrectionary symptoms of 1875-76 were 
fated to appear, and many Bulgarian no- 
tables were compromised. With what 
sanguinary tyranny these symptoms were 
put down the unimpeachable testimony 
of Mr. Schuyler, Mr. MacGahan and nvu- 
merous other gentlemen has acquainted 
the world. The Circassians who violated 
maidens and slew and burned innocent 
babes by hundreds at Batak were akin 
to the murderers who under Suleiman 
Pacha, after the Russian retreat from 
Eski Zaghra last year, slaughtered ten 
thousand innocent peasants. The assas- 
sins who burned scores of villages and 
dashed out the brains of helpless old 
men in the districts around Selvi and 
Gabrova after the last insurrection was 
put down were the brethren of the fol- 
lowers of Osman Pacha, who buried little 
children alive at Loftscha and mutilated 





wounded men while the breath was still in 
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them; as also of the Kurds who at Ship- 
ka and Plevna cut off the heads of gasp- 
ing soldiers—an act of barbarism which 
in this century has been heretofore heard 
of only in Central Asia or among the 
savages on the Ashantee coast. 
Rustchuk on the Danube is an interest- 
ing although not a very pleasant place. 
I was there two days before the Russians 
crossed the Pruth, and was struck with 
the general air of decay and neglect in 
all the government buildings at the water- 
side. On the hill to the right as we came 
down the river I saw a huge camp, forti- 
fied and filled with men. Two months 
later, from the Roumanian side of the 
stream, I watched this same camp, and 
from the advanced Russian batteries I 
could see the Turkish soldiers peacefully 
manceuvring, as if the Muscovite were a 
thousand miles away, although a hurtling 
piece of iron, soaring across the Danube 
to strike among the Moslems, reminded 
them that the enemy was near at hand. 
When the war was first begun it was ex- 
pected that a crossing might be attempt- 
ed at Rustchuk. The Roumanians, who 
had not then found out their own strength, 
quaked as they thought of an incursion 
by yellow-dyed barbarians from Asia, and 
I dare say that the Turks were uneasy 
when they thought of Cossacks canter- 
ing through the streets of Rustchuk. As 
it happened, the Turks were able to do 
little or nothing to check the advance of 
Russian troops by means of their heavy 
guns on the hills of Rustchuk. The rail- 
way from Bucharest brought troops to a 
station called Frotesti, quite out of reach 


of the Turkish cannon, and thence they ° 


took up their march at some little dis- 
tance from the Danube’s banks as far as 
Simnitza, where they crossed into Bulga- 
ria. Landward, the Turks have defend- 
ed Rustchuk well, and after nine months 
of fighting no one of the fortresses com- 
posing the famous quadrilateral is yet 
taken. 

On the whole, Rustchuk disappointed 
me. I felt as if I had a right to expect 
more of Oriental atmosphere in this the 
first Turkish town I set footin. The rail- 
way with its noisy locomotives offended 
me: it savored too much of Western Eu- 
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rope. But the dark-faced, scowling men 
standing sleepily on the barges at the 
wharves, brandishing bright guns sol- 
emnly as if in feeble. protest at the Rus- \ 
sian advance, which they knew would 
soon begin floundering in Roumanian 
mud, were certainly as unlike Europeans 
as human beings could well be. They 
seemed perfectly willing to pass their 
lives in listless and drowsy enjoyment 
of the sunshine and of the murmur of 
the great current. They did not even 
manifest the slightest enthusiasm when 
a little fleet of transports, bringing sol- 
diers for Widdin from Constantinople, 
passed merrily up-stream with blood-red 
crescents on their flags and with white- 
robed, sallow-faced imaums solemnly 
parading among the soldiers squatted 
cross-legged on the decks. Verily, a rak- 
ish crew was to be found abroad on the 
Danube in those few days before the 
Russians arrived in Lower Roumania. 
Many a quaint, old-fashioned Turkish 
ship, looking like a galley of the fif- 
teenth century, and painted in glaring 
colors, was worked over to the Rouv- 
manian shore in the night, and many a 
peaceful shepherd's cottage was invaded 
by murderous Circassians. The murders 
and robberies committed in this manner 
were so numerous that the Roumanian 
minister of foreign affairs kept a num- 
bered list of them, and indemnity will 
be required of the Turkish government 
before peace is concluded. Omar Pacha 
made Rustchuk celebrated in 1854 by the 
valiant and energetic manner in which 
he crossed the Danube from that town 
with forty-five thousand men, after hav- 
ing driven the Russians from an island 
where they were strongly entrenched. 
From Rustchuk a road which must be 
accounted good in a country where there 
are few decent highways leads through 
Tirnova and Gabrova to the Shipka Pass 
in the Balkans, and across the moun- 
tains to the rose-embowered villages of 
Roumelia, and to Adrianople. Gabrova 
is as picturesque as Rustchuk is com- 
monplace. From Tirnova the road to 
the Balkans leads across some mighty 
hills, from whose summits one catches 
glimpses of beautifully-cultivated vales 
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below. The villages are few and unin- 
viting: the khans are sometimes entirely 
deserted, sometimes frequented by bul- 
locks, sheep and goats in such numbers 
that one prefers to sleep in the open air 
rather than to undergo their companion- 
ship. At Gabrova, whoever mounted to 
the principal hall of the khan was com- 
pelled to pass through an incomparably 
filthy stable and to dispute passage with 
an elderly ram who occupied the lower 
step of the stairs during the heat of the 
day as well as at night, and who frequent- 
ly was little disposed to disturb himself 
for strangers. Butthe private houses of 
the better class in Gabrova are cleanly, 
and some of them make pretensions to 
elegance. The town rambles along the 
banks of the Yantra, which there brawls 
and rollicks over broad flat stones or 
bounds down into deep pools at the 
base of large black rocks; and some 
of the cottages appear to spring from 
the very bosom of the stream. Stone 
bridges span the water here and there, 
and clusters of houses with queer balco- 
nies and misshapen windows are tenant- 
ed by industrious artisans, who labor all 
day at the preparation of textile fabrics, 
for which Gabrova is famous. At night 
the rumbling of dozens of water-wheels 
is heard. Almost every house is so placed 
as to enable its inhabitants to avail them- 
selves of a ‘“water-privilege.” Every 
morning a long procession of Gabrova’s 
prettiest maidens arrives at the Yantra, 
each girl loaded with the family wash- 
ing. The beauties tuck up their skirts 
and proceed to their work in the hearti- 
estmanner. Strangely enough, they are 
silent at their toil. I found this people in 
the neighborhood of the Balkans curi- 
ously devoid of animation on occasions 
when one would naturally expect it. In 
a market-place the women never chatted, 
and the men seemed to joke in a weary, 
faint-hearted fashion. The same num- 
ber of persons in France or Spain would 
have made the heavens ring. When 
the prisoners were brought down from 
the Shipka Pass into Gabrova, and, with 
their hands tied, were marched over one 
of the bridges, with Bulgarians guarding 
them, there was no murmur either of 
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exultation or execration among the Ga- 
brovans. Feeling was deep, but audible | 
expression of it was lacking. 

The Bulgarians were always largely in 
the majority in this town of twelve or 
thirteen hundred houses, and the Turks 
had during the last two generations ac- 
corded it certain rights, although they 
had felt constrained to burn it no long- 
er ago than 1798. . Gabrova, by special 
clemency of the Grand Turk, was al- 
lowed bells in its churches, and facili- 
ties for founding schools were given the 
wealthy inhabitants. The happy Chris- 
tians had of course placed bells wher- 
ever there was the slightest pretext for 
doing so; and nothing was more per- 
plexing to me than to hear a bevy of 
them ringing in the small hours of the 
night. Turkish time is three hours faster 
than that of Western Europe; and I have 
been frequently awakened by a peal of 
bells sounding six, to find no one stirring 
in the town, and to hear nothing save the 
harmonious hum of distant water-wheels 
or the purling of the Yantra. 

But by four o’clock folk were astir. I 
do not speak of the Russian soldiers, who 
were coming and going at all imaginable 
times: it seemed as if now and then they 
were anxious to make their lines seem 
stronger than they were by going round 
and round as supernumeraries do on the 
stage. But the townspeople came out a 
very long time before the sun did. The 
men, who seemed to sleep in their coarse 
black caps, laid them off as they came 
to the stone fountains, where they washed 
their hands and faces. No sooner had 
they shaken the water well about them 
than they lighted cigarettes and began 
talking listlessly. Presently they were 
compelled to make way for a crowd of 
bare-limbed girls, each bearing heavy 
buckets balanced on the ends of a slen- 
der pole; then matrons with their ket- 
tles appeared ; and children were brought 
out and treated to vigorous duckings, The 
horses came next, and refreshed them- 
selves leisurely while their guardians re- 
lighted innumerable cigarettes and lazily 
crossed their legs. Most of the artisan 
class, in appearance lazy, are really very 
industrious, and are seated at their looms 
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or benches before daylight. Some of 
the streets of Gabrova are filled with 
small shops in which clay floors and 
grimy benches are the only embellish- 
ments. These are the workshops of the 
artificers in gold and silver, who have 
always made the interiors of their estab- 
lishments as poor and uninviting as pos- 
sible, in hopes that they might escape 
the rapacity of the Turk. Many of the 
goldsmiths. buried all their really beau- 
tiful stock at the beginning of the war; 
and their only fear was that if the Turks 
should beat the Russians and re-enter 
Gabrova, they might try to force the 
Christians by torture to tell where their 
treasures were hidden. 

Bulgaria proper, with a population of 
three million one hundred thousand in- 
habitants, of whom only four hundred 


_ thousand were Mussulmans, had not a 


single school which could be called na- 
tional as late as 1835. In the Danubian 
region there were a few schools where 
the Greek language was taught, but it 
was not until the principal citizens of 
Gabrova took the initiative that the Bul- 
garian school system was introduced. 
Gabrova has kept the lead which it so 
gallantly took on that occasion, and in 
1871 had eight schools with fifteen hun- 
dred pupils. The teachers had a nar- 
row escape from a cruel fate not very 
long ago; and the story of the cause 
which led to their arrest and imprison- 
ment illustrates admirably the incurable 
negligence and bad faith of the Turks 
in the administration of their conquered 
provinces. The central government had 
grudgingly consented ‘to establish a pos- 
tal service, as the commercial people of 
Gabrova asserted that it would make af- 
fairs much better; but the Turk appoint- 
ed to go and come with the mail spent 
his hours in inglorious ease, lolling on 
the divan of a café and smoking his 
pipe. This moved one of the teachers 
to reproach him bitterly, and to threat- 
en him with exposure if he did not mend 
his ways. The Turk at once complained 
to the kaima-kam, the local Turkish au- 
thority, that the Bulgarian teachers were 
all connected with the insurrectionary 
league, and that they were engaged in 
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correspondence against the government. 
The pacha of Tirnova was notified, and 
at once ordered the closing of the Gabro- 
va schools and the imprisonment of the 
instructors. It was only after long incar- 
ceration and great difficulties that the 
Bulgarian community succeeded in ex- 
plaining matters. The offending mail- 
carrier was not even reprimanded by 
the Turkish officials. 

In the vicinity of Gabrova are nume- 
rous villages inhabited by the Pomatzy 

“renegades’’), as they are called by the 
Christians. These worthies are descend- 
ed from Bulgarians who embraced Mo- 
hammedanism because of some real or 
fancied slight of their patriarch. They 
are divided broadly into two classes— 
dangerous fanatics, who have been es- 
pecially troublesome during the present 
war, and mild Islamites, supposed still to 
have a weakness for Christianity. The 
villages of the Pomatzy are much like 
those of their Christian brethren, except 
that minarets abound in them, and that 
their neighborhood is usually haunted 
by brigands. The Bachi-Bazouks found 
refuge in the hamlets of the fanatical 
Pomatzy when they were hotly pursued 
by Radetzky's Cossacks, and if cornered 
speedily appeared in the guise of quiet 
and peace-loving farmers. 

The Balkans have been so frequently 
mentioned in the course of the Russian 
campaign in Turkey-in-Europe as a ter- 
rible obstacle to progress that even the 
Muscovites themselves had begun to be- 
lieve great sacrifices would be necessary 
in order to crossthem. Each of the sev- 
enteen practicable passes in this roman- 
tic and beautiful chain of mountains has 
been carefully studied at intervals in the 
last fifty years by Russian officers; and 
it was because the strength of the forti- 
fied positions in the Shipka Pass was 
well known that General Gourko, when 
he made his famous raid into Roumedlia, 
preferred to work his way through a de- 
file much less known and offering maly 
more natural obstacles. Prince Tserti- 
leff, the amiable and able young diplo- 
mat who was charged with Russian in- 
terests at Constantinople for a time, and 
who accompanied General Ignatieff on 
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his tour to the principal European capi- 
tals just before war broke out, has the 
glory of having explored and recom- 
mended the passage through which 
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man, disguised himself'as a Bulgarian 
peasant, and went ahead, at the risk of 
his life, to make sure both that the route 
was available and that the Turks did not 


Gourko made his raid, and after pass- 
ing which he was enabled to fall upon 
the rear of the Turkish positions at Ship- 
ka. The prince, who is a very young 


discover the movements of Gourko’s 
force. The adventure was completely 
successful. Here and there the little 
army came upon narrow paths along 
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which it was almost impossible to drag 
artillery, and now and then a cannon 
toppled into the abyss. But after severe 
struggle the column emerged on the fer- 
tile plains, and had it been properly sup- 
ported would have carried consternation 
to the gates of Adrianople in less than 
six weeks. 

It is but a short ride from Gabrova to 
the picturesque heights where the famous 
Shipka Pass commences, and from thence 
a rough road leads around the bases of 
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frowning summits, and up hills until an 
elevation of a little less than five thou- 
sand feet is reached. The Turks had 
crowned every peak dominating the road 
with well-built redoubts, and had stocked 
them with immense quantities of provis- 
ions and ammunition. All these stores, 
when the Mussulmans found themselves 
assaulted in front and rear, fell into Rus- 
sian hands. It is said that the pacha 
commanding the troops at one point 
was so alarmed at what he believed was 
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A SCHOOL IN A BULGARIAN MONASTERY. 


a Russian advance from all sides that he 
put spurs to his horse and galloped away, 
without even ordering his men to retreat. 

Mount St. Nicholas, a vast irregular 
pyramid, rises abruptly from among the 
rolling hills, and seems an impregnable 
position. The Russians insisted that once 
in it the Turks could never get them out; 
and at one time, when it was feared that 
some of Osman Pacha’s troops would 
move forward from Loftscha and en- 
deavor to crush the feeble forces at Ga- 
brova, Prince Mirsky of the eighth corps 





had orders to retire to Shipka, and, shut- 
ting himself and his men up in the re- 
doubts, to await reinforcements. It is as 
incomprehensible that the Turks should 
have abandoned the eight splendid po- 
sitions in the Shipka Pass as that they 
should have made no attempt to defend 
the defiles of the Yantra near Tirnova— 
positions where armed peasants might 
have checked the advance of the flowet 
of European armies. 

A superb surprise awaits the weary 
horseman as he approaches the top of 
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the pass. Turning to glance occasion- 
ally behind him, he sees only ranges of 
dull hills clad in monotonous green, or 
perhaps fields of waving grain ; but look- 
ing forward, he suddenly has spread be- 
fore him the ample panorama of exqui- 
site Thrace, one of the gardens of the 
world —a land where millions of roses 
distil their subtle perfumes upon the air, 
and where villages are embowered in 
vines and flowers. Shipka means “wild 
rose,” and Shipka village, lying a long 
way down the descent on the Roumelian 
side, justifies its name. Yet here in this 
loveliest region, where Nature seems to 
have lavished comfort upon man, in July 
of last year such horrors were enacted 
that the stoutest heart quails even at 
their recital. Suleiman Pacha the Cruel 
swept with the besom of destruction all 
those sections from which the Russians 
were forced hastily to retire when the 
advance was arrested by the ominous 
apparition of Osman and his soldiers at 
Plevna and Loftscha. Suleiman, fresh 
from the massacre of women and babes, 
threw himself into the gorges of Shipka, 
and sent his butchers to be butchered in 
their turn; but, although they assaulted 
ferociously, they could not move the vet- 
eran Radetzky from his tracks. He drank 
his scalding tea morning, noon and night, 
and held on valiantly against death and 
the devil until Gourko crossed the Bal- 
kans once more by passes quite as dif- 
ficult as that which served him on the 
first occasion. Then Radetzlty rose up 
and drove the Turks before him down 
into Roumelia, where they were stopped 
by Russian troops and were compelled 
to surrender, 

The story of the horrible mutilation 
of the Russian wounded in the Shipka 
Pass is pretty widely known, but an in- 
cident connected with it will serve to 
show what fierce pride some of the Asi- 
atics took in their fiendish performance. 
When the Russians occupied the posi- 
tions which the Turks had abandoned 
late in July, they found a number of bod- 
ies of both soldiers and officers dismem- 
bered and treated in the most shocking 
manner. Arms, legs, heads were scat- 
tered about, and there was abundant 





proof that some of the wounded had 
been beheaded while living. Among the 
Turkish prisoners was a certain detach- 
ment of Kurds, who were asked if they 
could throw any light on the subject of 
the mutilations. One or two denied all 
knowledge of it, but at last a soldier 
stepped out of the ranks and with rude 
joy announced that he had cut off one 
or two heads; that most of his comrades 
had done the same thing, or would have 
had occasion offered; and that he and 
others carried Russian heads, mounted 
on sticks, to the pacha, who made no 
remark whatever. Prince Mirsky in- 
formed me that on the day when these 
mutilated bodies were buried, and when 
the indignation against the Turks must 
necessarily have been very great among 
the rank and file, he saw Turkish wound- 
ed receiving most careful and patient at- 
tention at the hands of Russian infantry- 
men not a hundred rods from the spot 
where the burial took place. 

On the slopes, and not far from Ga- 
brova, is a convent for women, where 
the nuns lead a life quite different from 
the self-sacrificing existence of the Cath- 
olic devotee. They are at liberty to re- 
ceive whom they please, to engage in 
any industry which suits them, and to 
go into the world whenever they like. 
But a broad distinction must be made 
between these convents and those in 
Roumania, which are in many respects 
a disgrace to the Church under whose 
patronage they are established. 

It has been remarked that the Rus- 
sians at first chose comparatively un- 
frequented and difficult passes in the 
Balkan chain, in order that they might 
surprise the enemy. But for the passage 
of the main army of occupation after the 
Turks were pushed back there were nu- 
merous good roads besides that by Ship- 
ka. One leads over the Travno-Balkan, 
as it is called, to routes which communi- 
cate with Kezanlik; another, by which 
Osman Pacha had hoped, in case of dis- 
aster, to retire from Plevna and Loftscha 
with his army, leads through the Bal- 
kan range by Trojan and Kalofer. This 
last-named pass is practicable only in a 
relative sense. The bones of horses that 
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have succumbed by the way strew the 
sides of the bridle-paths. The convent 
of Trojan, one of the most venerated of 
Bulgarian shrines, is accessible from the 
pass. There forty or fifty monks live in 
ease and comfort, and cultivate fields for 
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of stout weapons, which are used in re- 
pelling the assaults of enterprising brig- 
ands or in securing game for the mo- 
nastic larder. 

The most imposing and delightful part 
of the route through the Balkans by Tro- 
Jan and Kalofer is the passage of the 





miles around—fields which yield fat rev- 
enues. These Oriental monks thorough- 
ly understand good living; their cells 
are fitted up with divans and carpets; 
they regale themselves with coffee and 
liquors; and on the walls hang dozens 
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Rosalita, nearly six thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. Vast peaks around 
which eagles hover, looking down with 


| curiosity upon the adventurous travel- 


ler, rise into the air: below are yawning 
precipices, over whose edges one can see 
yet other peaks with their tops wreathed 
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in mist. The passes which lead out of 
Servia across the Balkans into Bulgaria 
have from time immemorial been infest- 
ed with brigands, and the guard-houses 
are surrounded by little cemeteries which 
contain the remains of assassinated trav- 
ellers. Both the Servian and the Turk- 
ish governments pretended to keepstrong 
military forces on these roads for the pro- 
tection of the innocent, but the Bachi-Ba- 
zouks representing Turkey were general- 
ly in league with the brigands, or with tri- 
fling temptations were capable of crime 
on their own account. 

Kezanlik, through which the tide of war 
has swept rudely since Iast midsummer, 
lies in a sweet valé not far below the vil- 
lage of Shipka. On_-every side it is sur- 
rounded by gardens in which the del- 
icate and beautiful rose of Damascus is 
cultivated expressly for the perfumes to 
be distilled from it. On this side of the 
Balkans the villages have a more de- 
cidedly Turkish aspect than those be- 
tween Gabrova and the Danube; the 
houses are painted in tender colors, 
which harmonize deliciously with the 
landscape; and nearly every residence, 
rich or poor, has a little pleasaunce- 
ground attached to it, in which vines, 
rosebushes and fruit trees make a very 
agreeable shade. The many minarets, 
the latticed cages which denote “ha- 
rems”’ in the Turkish quarter, the mar- 
ket-places with their fantastical ranges 
of low wooden shops,—all remind one 
of the far Orient. Kezanlik was rich 
before the return of the Turks to it after 


Gourko’s retreat, and many of the young . 


Bulgarians engaged in commerce are 
men of intelligence and refinement. In 
conversation with one of them who was 
preparing to remove his merchandise, 
by way of Bucharest, to Vienna, I was 
surprised to hear him say that the “ Bul- 
garian question "’ could be settled only by 
the retirement of the Mussulmans from 
the province. ‘The two races,” he said 
very emphatically, “cannot live together 
on terms of equality such as any confer- 
ence after the war would doubtless be 
willing to establish. The great major- 
ity of the Turks consider us as inferior 
animals, made to be oppressed by them 
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and to serve them. They do not hate 
our religion, but they take advantage 
of the social inferiority which it imposes 
on us to rob us, to abuse us, as any 
tyrannical invaders might, and to mur- 
der us when we resist. Even if there 
were any willingness on their part to 
agree temporarily to some amicable ar- 
rangement, they would not long keep 
their promise, and our lives would be 
made wretched by revolution after rev- 
olution. In their eyes we are but dogs, 
unworthy of their attention save as ser- 
vitors. This point of view must never 
be forgotten in estimating Turkish con- 
duct in these provinces. The Turk de- 
sires distinctly to live by the product of 
our toil, and #o¢ to be in harmony with 
us. He must go, as he did from Servia,. 
or there will be no peace for us.”” This . 
gentleman also thought that unless the 
Russians should leave an occupying force 
large enough to enforce upon the Turk- 
ish population any measures supposed 
to be the natural fruit of the war, they 
would have rendered but a sorry service 
to Bulgaria. 

The very name Kezanlik commem- 
orates an injustice on the part of the 
Turks against which the inhabitants 
were compelled to protest. Tradition 
recounts that long ago a sultan making 
a tour in the mountains saw a great 
number of. children dressed in white 
robes coming to meet him; whereupon 
he cried out, “Neh isterler bou atchkia 
kesankk ?” (‘What do all these pretty 
babes in white gowns want of me?’) 
The last word in the sultan’s sentence 
became the official name of the locality. 
But tradition does not state what answer 
the sultan made to the prayer of the chil- 
dren, for they had come to tell him that 
because their fathers had been violent- 
ly incorporated in the Turkish army their 
fields were uncultivated and their village 
was in ruins. Probably the sultan said 
that it was all Christian humbug, and 
sent the children away with empty com- 
pliments. 

The men and women in the rose-gar- 
dens in and around Kezanlik are of fine 
stature and graceful manners, and, al- 
though the women are rarely beautiful, 
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they possess that nameless charm born 
of perfect health and proud virtue. The 
distillation of the essence of roses is a very 
simple process, both in the large establish- 
ments in the town and in the farmer’s own 
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abode. Sometimes the still is erected in 
the shade of a huge tree.. Donkey-loads 
of flowers are brought to it all day long: 
the priest comes to bless the Arcadian 
labor, and to chat with the women who 
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strip the rose-petals from their stems. 
As many as eighty thousand roses are 
often used in the preparation of a single 
small flask of the precious odor. 

The thriving region extending for miles 
around Eski Zaghra, the next town of 
importance in this part of Bulgaria, was 
so utterly ruined by Suleiman’s vindic- 
tive campaign that it must remain a par- 
tial desert for many years. The soldiers 
and the Mussulman peasantry aimed es- 
pecially at the destruction of the churches 
and schools in the villages near Eski 


Zaghra, as well as all Christian institu- 
Vor. XXI.—18 





tions in the last-mentioned town. Every 
farmer was accused of having given aid 
and comfort to the Russians, and was 
massacred as soon as caught, without 
trial and without any semblance of jus- 
tice. I doubt if there has been such 
wholesale slaughter—murder on ~ so 
large a scale—at any previous time in 
the present century. The testimony was 
unimpeachable. Thousands of fugitives 
straggled across the mountains in the first 
days of August, and spread the details 
of their misery throughout the Yantra 
Valley. Gabrova and Tirnova were filled 
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with motherless children and with child- 
less mothers. A more piteous spectacle 
than these poor wretches presented as 
they made their way through the Shipka 
Pass could not be imagined. More than 
sixty villages in the plain near Eski Za- 
ghra were burned: the population had 
fled to the large town, thinking there to 
secure protection from the Russians or 
the fragments of the “Bulgarian Legion ;” 
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but they found the Russians already pre- 
paring to retire beyond the Balkans. 
Those who remained were nearly all 
killed. The Bulgarian Legion fought 
as well as it could for the defence of 
Eski Zaghra, but was of course no match 
for the trained troops of Suleiman—vet- 
erans who had been pitted against the 
Montenegrins—even if those troops had 
not been twenty times their number. The 


A BULGARIAN FARMYARD. 


Legion endeavored, when it found that 
its ranks were rapidly thinned, to retreat, 


protecting the population ; but Suleiman’s 
artillery was brought to bear on the flee- 
ing women and children, and thousands 
were so frightened that they preferred to 
face death in the town rather than in the 
fields. As evening came on the poor Bul- 
garians began to take courage, for the 
artillery fire had ceased and the battle 


seemed over; but they did not under- 
stand the devilish malice of Suleiman. 
He had surrounded the town just as dusk 
fell (this was on the thirty-first of July), 
and by means of an endless chain of 
pickets made sure of his prey. Nearly 
all who endeavored to get out were 
butchered, although a gentleman-farm- 
er, named Naumof, from whom I re- 
ceived my account of the Turkish con- 
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duct on this fearful night, escaped some 
time after the massacre had begun. As 
soon as the sentinels were placed Sulei- 
man sent a force of Circassians, guided 
by Mussulman inhabitants—who sad 
fled from the Russian advance, but had 
now returned with the Turkish forces— 
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to begin the work of murder. My in- 
formant was warned to escape by a 
neighbor who, while in the loft of his 
own house, heard a noise in the kitch- 
en below, and was almost paralyzed with 
terror on seeing two Circassians pillaging 
there. More dead than alive, he managed 


my WA 


to leap from a small back window, and 

gave the alarm to Naumof.: The screams 

of women were heard, and flames were 

arising from burning houses, as the two 

— fled together toward the moun- 
Ins 


The agas and other Turkish notables 
who had left their farms at the approach 
of the Russians now gratified their de- 
sire for vengeance by massacring their 
own Christian farm-laborers and tenants, 
They personally conducted soldiery to 
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these farms, and enabled them to distin- 
guish between Christian and Mussulman. 
In the town of Eski Zaghra, where thirty 
thousand Christians must have been gath- 
ered that evening, the number of mur- 
ders amounted to more than ten thou- 
sand. The Christian quarter was fired, 
that the murderers might see to do their 
work, and the miserable people sawthem- 
selves denounced by Turks who had been 
their neighbors for years. The wounded 
were despatched with hatchets and rude 
stone hammers in the hands of women. 
School-mistresses were sought out, ar- 
rested, and I need not dwell upon the 
sad fate which awaited them. Murder 
finally released them from a captivity 
which was ten-hundred-fold worse than 
death. Two beautiful young women, 
who had been highly educated and 
were the pride of the town, were mur- 
dered in the most revolting manner, and 
savagely mutilated afterward. The in- 
habitants of Guneli-Mahlesi, of Radni- 
Mahlesi, of Bech Tepé, of Gunelii, of 
Baghdan-Mahlesi, populous farming 
communities, were nearly all in Eski 
Zaghra, and most of them perished 
there. On the day of this massacre I 
rode with Prince Mirsky and his staff 
from Gabrova to Selvi, as it was then 
supposed that the Turks were advancing 
toward the latter place from Loftscha; and 
at Selvi we heard plenty of tales of atro- 
cities quite as awful as those which a few 
hours later were echoed from Eski Za- 
ghra. The Bulgarians paid a terrible 
price for Gourko’s unsupported advance 
into Roumelia. 

The kaima-kam of Eski Zaghra had 
the unparalleled effrontery two months 
after the massacre to publish a statement 
which was sent out, like a diplomatic cir- 
cular, from Constantinople, and which an- 
nounced that the Bulgarians had fallen 
upon and murdered hundreds of Mus- 
sulmans in the foulest manner. It is 
unnecessary to add that this statement 
had no foundation in fact. 

That the Bulgarians were making an 
earnest effort to help themselves was vis- 
ible during the last weeks of my desul- 
tory tour in their war-ravaged country. 
The Russian troops at that time were so 
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few and so widely scattered that the 
Turks could readily have committed 
twice the havoc which they succeeded 
in doing. Indisposition to attack, but 
great bravery, persistence, and skill in 
defending a place which they had them- 
selves occupied and fortified, were the 
distinguishing features of the Turkish 
campaign on the Danube side of the 
Balkans at that particular period. Sel- 
vi, a threatened point, had not Russians 
enough in it to fight a small battalion 
until a Turkish occupation seemed im- 
minent, when three or four thousand 
men were thrown hastily forward, leav- 
ing other important points uncovered. 
But at Selvi the Bulgarians were armed, 
roughly uniformed, had placed strips of 
white linen ornamented with the cross 
over the red skull-caps which they had 
worn under Turkish domination, and 
were scouring the country for Bachi- 
Bazouks and Circassians. The least ru- 
mor placed every man on the alert, and 
it was pleasant to see these men, who 
had been, in the estimation of the world, 
but cowering hinds for long centuries, 
suddenly asserting their right to inde- 
pendence. : 
And why should they not be independ: 
ent? The Bulgarians have a history which 
will bear favorable comparison with that 
of many small nations who are much 
louder in their claims for immediate 
attention—the Roumanians, for exam- 
ple. Sprung from a stout Finno-Ural 
tribe which made its name and fame 
feared, and knocked at the gates of Con- 
stantinople more than once; which fixed 
the residence of its kings at a point near 
the heights on which the virgin Mussul- 
man fortress of Shumla, ‘the tomb of the 
infidel,’ stands to-day ; and which final- 
ly merged with the Slavic race, adopting 
Christianity and the Slavic idiom at the 
same time,—the Bulgarian of the pres- 
ent has no occasion to be ashamed of 
his origin. In the struggles with Byzan- 
tium, both before and after the savage 
had become a Christian and had estab- 
lished a rude literature, the Bulgarians 
appear to have had the advantage quite 
as often as the Greek emperors had. It 
is not a little curious that the first time 
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the Russians, or people from the terri- 
tory now Russian, entered Bulgaria it 
was to aid Byzantium against the .Fin- 
no-Bulgarian power in 963, and to fight 
a battle near Adrianople which enabled 
the Greek emperor to subjugate his for- 
midable enemies. Then the Russian 
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prince who had brought down his forces 
to aid in punishing the Bulgarians did 
not wish to leave the country, and the 
Greek emperor was compelled to drive 
him out. The history of the second and 
third Bulgarian dynasties—for the na- 
tional life revived under a new form 
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after two severe trials, during which its 
enemies fancied that they had crushed 
it—the history of these dynasties is filled 
with records of alternate triumphs and 
humiliations. There is but one epoch in 
the annals of the Bulgarians when they 
seem to have leaned toward the Church 
of Rome, and that was in the days of 
Pope Innocent III., who sent legates 
to stir them up against the schismatic 





Greeks. The story of the refusal of 
Baldwin I., Latin emperor of Constanti- 
nople, to aid the Bulgarians in their pro- 
posed campaign against these Greeks is 
familiar to students of history. Great 
misfortunes befell Baldwin because of 
this refusal; for the Bulgarians joined 
with the very Greeks whom Pope In- 
nocent had excited them: against, cap- 
tured Baldwin and his army in a great 
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fight at Adrianople, and finally put him 
to death with cruel tortures at Tirnova, 
where the tomb of the wretched mon- 
arch is still pointed out. Tirnova was 
long the residence of the Bulgarian tsars, 
and was mercilessly sacked by the Turks 
when they took it in 1393. The Turk 
came into a section of Europe which 
was so divided between numerous na- 
tionalities, already exhausted by strug- 
gles against each other, that he had an 
easy task in subduing the Bulgarians. 
One of the bugbears which the enthu- 
siastic patriots who formed the league 
of “ Young Bulgaria” fancied that they 
found in their way was a tendency on 
the part of their population to emigrate 
to Servia, and for a long time. it was 
feared that nearly all the farmers would 
desert to the neighbor state. The Ser- 
vians were naturally willing to take ad- 
vantage of such a feeling; but now that 
Bulgaria has a chance for her.autonomy 
her farmers and artisans are not at all 
anxious to desert her. Thousands of 


stout fellows who have been in the habit 
of working in Hungary, Roumania and 
Servia every summer and autumn will 


now devote their energies to building 
up homes for themselves in their native 
land, In the Balkan peninsula there will 
probably be founded in process of time 
numerous Slavic states, ultimately to 
be moulded into a powerful nation des- 
tined to renew the glories of its ancient 
prototype. Bulgaria has rich soil, a peo- 
ple admirably adapted for highly intelli- 
gent agriculture; and now it needs only 
roads, schools and railways—in short, 
precisely that which it can never obtain 
under Turkish rule—to facilitate its de- 
velopment into a strong state. 

The assertion that the Turks have 
never used any portion of the money 
which they wring annually from the 
Christians in Bulgaria for improvements 
useful to the Bulgarians themselves is 
susceptible of proof. The road into Rou- 
melia by way of Shipka was almost im- 
passable for years, but one fine day the 
sultan wished to make a species of tri- 
umphal journey to Silistria, so the route 
was put in order. If any money were 
expended in public works, those works 
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were sure to be of a military character, 
and did not profit the Christians a par- 
ticle. Turkish authority has frequently 
prevented Bulgarians from making im- 
provements even at their own expense, 
and any stranger proposing the intro- 
duction of commercial enterprise was 
pretty certain to suffer in some fashion. 

The great abuses in taxation in this 
fertile province ‘sprang out of a system 
planned with marvellous cunning. In 
the cities and large towns the collection 
of taxes was conducted with some show 
of fairness, Each community being di- 
vided into mahaéés, or “quarters,” in 
which Turks, Christians and Jews lived 
by themselves, the “ chief” of each quar- 
ter fixed the amount of the tax and col- 
lected it, But the unfortunate people in 
the villages and farmers in remote coun- 
try districts were not allowed such favors 
as this. Numbers of districts were consol- 
idated, and “sold out”’ by order of the gov- 
ernment at public auction for a large sum. 
The people who paid this sum to the gov- 
ernment were always Mussulmans, and 
they exercised no mercy in collecting the 
money, crops and stock necessary for 
their reimbursement. They might col- 
lect fourfold the amount justly due: the 
government would say nothing, having 
been paid. Or even if some authority 
were inclined to examine into the com- 
plaints of the wretched Bulgarians, a 
share of the ill-gotten gains of the plun- 
derers soon stifled the official's meagre 
sense of justice. The peasant might 
become proprietor of land in various 
ways, although the whole country was 
recognized as being the personal proper- 
ty of the sultan. But whenever a pacha 
or an envious Turk wished to acquire a 
farm which a Bulgarian had been labor- 
iously developing for years, he had but 
to signify his wish, and fora small sum 
the farmer was compelled to see the 
fruit of his labor pass into the hands of 
another. This proceeding has been so 
common in Bulgaria during the last few 
years as to have excited numerous in- 
dignant remonstrances from Europeans 
inhabiting the country. In time of war 
there was no end to oppression by the 
Turks. It might literally be said that 
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Christians had no rights, and that if they 
had possessed any they would not have 
been respected. 

All these things may be spoken of as 
in the past, for it is reasonably certain 
that the Bulgarians will never again sub- 
mit to Turkish taxation. The Russians 
have been actively engaged in aiding 
the Christian inhabitants of the prov- 
ince to prepare for taking office them- 
selves: the legislation suggested by the 
“deliverers "’ is in conformity with Slavic 
traditions, and will utterly do away with 
the partial and unjust tribunals so infa- 
mous under Turkish rule. When I left 
Gabrova a blond-bearded Russian who 
had come directly from a Central Asian 
campaign to aid in transforming Bulga- 
ria was equipping trustworthy peasants 
with guns and badges, and delegating 
to them authority as police -agents in 
the various villages in the neighborhood. 
Life and property were soon to become 
safe in a region where Christians had 
not heretofore known the blessings of 
the security which is the fruit of just and 
well-executed law. The Russians were 
as methodical and earnest in their labors 
as if they intended to fix Muscovite pow- 
er for ages in the country; and it was 
difficult to understand that they intend- 
ed to withdraw after the conclusion of a 
satisfactory peace. 

From Selvi I went forward in the di- 
rection of Loftscha, but found that Prince 
Mirsky had ordered the troops to go into 
intrenchments, which indicated a delay 
of many days before active operations 
were likely to begin. As I rode across 
country through dozens of Mussulman 
villages, some of which contained as 
many as eight thousand inhabitants, 
alarms were frequent, but generally 
causeless. In a Christian village, set 
down oddly enough in the very centre 
of a district inhabited almost entirely 
by followers of the Prophet, I found 
the whole population under arms and in 
a state of intense excitement because of 
the rumor that a large force of Turks had 
been seen in the adjacent mountains. 
The chief of the village had caused the 
arrest of two travelling peasants sup- 
posed to be spies, and the visages of 
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these worthies as they sat upon the 
ground waiting until the villagers could 
find time to shoot them were not pleas- 
ant to contemplate. The madman of 
the hamlet had felt it his duty to join in 
the affair, and as I rode up he came car- 
acolling and gambolling out of a field 
stark naked, with his head crowned with 
straw and wild-flowers, and chattering as 
fiercely as an enraged ape. The insane 
are allowed to wander thus unmolested 
in Bulgaria, as in some parts of Spain. 
I have rarely seen a figure at once so 
picturesque and terrible as this miser- 
able creature. 

The Turkish villagers were civil 
enough, probably because strong de- 
tachments of Russian troops occasion- 
ally passed over the road, although in 
my ride of sixty miles I saw only one 
officer and four Cossacks. Several col- 
lections of Bachi-Bazouks, guarded by 
the newly- organized Christian police, 
passed me, their hands tied behind their 
backs and their faces testifying to a proud 
disdain. Their gayly-colored garments 
were tattered, and their ample collec- 
tions of weapons, carried in carts behind 
the processions of prisoners, indicated 
that a general raid upon this murderous 
gentry had been organized. Most of the 
villagers disclaimed any knowledge of 
their movements, and hastened to give 
us proofs of their good-will by offering 
us water and fruit and by saying pleas- 
ant things. Their superb corn, such as 
one sees elsewhere only in America, had 
been left untouched by the Russians; 
but the watermelons and pumpkins had 
all vanished from the crawling vines, 
the soldier finding the temptation great- 
er than he could resist. 

I arrived near Tirnova ift the middle 
of the night, and while my horse was 
slowly picking his way across the pretty 
range of hills which hems in the Yantra 
agray-coated sentinel started out from the 
bushes near a smouldering watch-fire and 
bade me halt. The “Svoi’” —“ Yanis” 
given in return did not seem to satisfy 
him, but after a careful examination I 
was allowed to pass on down into the val- 
ley between odorous thickets from which 
thousands of fireflies sent forth their fit- 
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ful gleams; down to a plateau whence 
I could see the lights of Tirnova, like 
myriads of stars hovering close to earth; 
down to the camp, whence came up the 
old Homeric hum so impressive after the 
stillness of the country bridle-paths and 
the forests over and through which I had 
just passed. 

A day or two afterward I retraced a 
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portion of this route on the way to the 
camps in front of Plevna, not a little an- 
noyed at learning that a great battle had 
been fought near that place while I was 
wandering along the edges of the Bal- 
kans, fancying myself with an advance 
which was not to be checked. The Rus- . 
sians proposed, but Osman Pacha dis- 
posed. EDWARD KING. 
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CONCLUDING PAPER. 


HASSELBACKEN. 


T= are delicious gardens all 
about Stockholm—gardens full of 
summer and summer theatres and Ar- 
cadian walks everywhere bordering on 
bright rushing water and filled with 
mighty beech trees and Norwegian firs. 
One of the most famous of these resorts 
is Hasselbacken, a bit of the celebrated 
Djurgarden, which commands an un- 
rivalled view of panoramic Stockholm. 
Near by is the magnificent old oak call- 
ed Bellman’s Oak, from Bellman, the 
national Swedish poet, who used to sit 
here in the gray hours of the last cen- 
tury and play his inimitable guitar. 





There is a statue of him in the grounds 
of the Djurg&rden, and the whole place 
is garrulous with his bacchic spirit. The 
air is gay with music. Omnibuses and 
vapeurs-omnibus carry you everywhere 
for a mere trifle. There is a hectic flush 
in the summer of Sweden. The flowers 
are feverishly bright, and one may well 
believe there is no lack of them in the 
land of Linneus. 

The Djurg&rd which I have mentioned 
is a town of restaurants, concert-houses, 
puppet-plays and pavilions, full all the 
summer long of pedestrians and prom- 
enaders. After the long chrysalis slum- 
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ber of winter the Swedes emerge bril- 
liant as butterflies, smitten with a sort 
of fury of pleasure brief and vivid as a 
flower whose whole autobiography is its 
perfume. This yearning for color, pas- 
sion and pleasure is what strikes the 
traveller particularly in them. It may 


BELLMAN’S OAK AT HASSELBACKEN. 


be turned into the Attis-like spiritual in- 
ebriation of Swedenborg, whose catalep- 
sy, like Mohammed's, has become a re- 
ligion ; or into the purely scientific pas- 
sion of Berzelius; or into the exquisite 
outlining of Tegnér’s poetry — a poetry 
pale and pregnant and perfect as the 
silver thread of the new moon. It is al- 
ways distinctly and recognizably there. 
I felt it as I walked through the ancient 
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house in Upsala where the great Lin- 
nzeus had dwelt thirty-five years delv- 
ing among the herbs and flowers, and 
receiving the paltry title of knight of the 
Polar Star in recognition of his System 
of Nature. The same enthusiasm leaps 
up into flamelike exaltation in the won- 
derful achievements 
of the Swedish gen- 
erals. 

I have never seen 
a place that had so 
many striking situ- 
ations for churches 
and public buildings 
as Stockholm, while 
the island altitudes 
and isolated heights, 
the perpetual shim- 
mer of sunny water 
everywhere, the long 
railway bridges leap- 
ing the Malar, and 
the incessant steam- 
ing to and fro of 
miniature propellers 
conveying passen- 
gers from one part 
of the town and from 
one island to anoth- 
er, give motion and 
variety to every 
view. The streets 
are narrow, and fre- 
quently interrupted 
by windings of the 
Malar Lake. Much 
of the architecture 
has a Cinque-cento 
look. ' There is no 
lack of handsome 
modern __ buildings, 
howevef, such as the 
Technological Insti- 
tute and Blanch’s café, where the Stock- 
holmers go for the excellent after-dinner 
music. There is an air of the Middle 
Ages in the famous Riddarholmskyrkan 
(the Westminster Abbey of Sweden), the 
Svea Hofrattet and the strange - looking 
inns and wharves. Charles Lamb would 
have been delighted with their rubbish, 
their antiquities, their embalmed memo- 
rials of a great past and their odd incon- 
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gtuities of the present. We could feel | past into vivid and silent life. The por- 
that we were in the land of Jenny Lind | tico is of green Swedish marble, with or- 
and Christine Nilsson, for the August air | naments in bas-relief, statues of Tessin 
seemed full of nightingales, and 
there was a suavity and a sweet- 
ness in the manners of the people 
that sprang from an unseen depth 
of rhythmic sensibilities. 
There float about in my mem- 
ory many pleasant days spent in 
rambling about the old town; 
gazing in at the bookstalls and 
print-shop windows; wondering 
at the marvellously artistic way in 
which the butchers dress up their 
meats; strolling into dim seven- 
teenth-century churches; stopping 
at old-fashioned inns to get a cup 
of coffee, and peeping and poking 
about after the fashion of a weasel. 
The fine new National Museum, 
with its elegant vestibule and rich 
treasures, came in for its share of 
attention, anda glamour of delight- 
ful pictures, statuary and engrav- 
ings hovers before my mind's eye 
still. I have never seen a more 
beautifully arranged museum, a 3 


museum more full of cheerfulness BELLMAN’S STATUE. 

and luminousness, with the bright 

sun streaming in on the antique armor | and Sergel and busts of Fogelberg, Ehr- 
and kindling all the relics of the dusky | enstahl, Linnzeus, Tegnér, Berzelius and 
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TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
Wallin, There are elegant columns of | was two million two hundred thousand 


Italian marble in the great vestibule and | rixdalers. Collections of engravings and 
salles within. _ The cost of the structure | original drawings, majolica and antique 
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vases, galleries of sculpture ancient and 
modern, collections of models and plaster 
casts, galleries of paintings and historical 
costumes, colossal statues of Odin, Thor 
and Balder, valuable antiquities from the 
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Stone, Iron-and Bronze Ages, medizval 
objects of art, coins, armor, are some of: 
the things gathered into this fine build- 
ing. There are some beautiful modern 
a ore of the Swedish school 
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STOCKHOLM, FROM MOSEBACKE. 


most of which ‘are a rich reflex of that 
Southern tropic life that has built its nest 
among the lilies of Florence or found its 
types in the bazaars of Constantinople. 
There are also many scientific and tech- 


—among them the Wrestlers. of Molin. 
There are also many vivid glimpses of 
old Swedish life and legend dramatically 
thrown on canvas. The Swedish school 
seems particularly rich in landscapes, 
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nological schools. The old theatre where 
Jenny Lind made her first appearance 
stands in the great Gustave Adolphe 
Place, opposite the crown-prince’s resi- 
dence, with the : ; 
Hétel Rydbergon == 
one side and the 
Castle beyond the 9am 
Norrbro on the 4m 
other. ; 
Miss Bremer 
lived at Stock- 
holm, and with 
her sister Agathe 
dispensed a liberal 
hospitality, after | 
they had both fos- Ha 
silized into some- 7 
thing like heroic Mare 
old-maidhood. 
Swedish _ literary 
annals are full of . = 
such remarkable 
‘women, working 
wondrously to re- 
form their people. In fact, the general 
public know the Swedes chiefly by their 
celebrated women, by their singers and 
novel-writers. Many delightful bits have 


NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


been translated by Longfellow, Mary 
Howitt and others, but the language is 
so easy of acquisition that any ordinary 
linguist can easily learn it and judge for 
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himself. The old Icelandic sagas, writ- 
ten .in a language common at the time 
of their composition to Danes, Swedes 
and Norwegians, have been finely trans- 


lated into German by Simrock, and have 
given to Carlyle much of his most bizarre 
imagery. Itis a weird, wild, half-demonic 
poetry, the infinite babble of talking and 
toiling jtuns—the 
rhythm of the sea 
and the sharpness 
of death. The 
Sibylline books 
must have been 
= such Edda-utter- 
ances. I know of 
nothing in the glit- 
tering mythologies 
of the South so 
ee= fine as the grand 
allegory of Ygg- 
=m drasil, the Tree 
of Life. 
Thirty-five 
years ago there 
were few hotels in 
Sweden. Before 
one’s day was 
done one had to 
visit three or four places for one’s meals. 
The hotels, such as they were, were call- 
ed “cellars” (£é//are). You seldom dined 
where you slept. One had to goto a con- 
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fectioner’s for one’s coffee and chocolate, 
to a wine-merchant for one’s drinks, and 
to a restaurant for the midday meal. 
This trotting about resulted in a fine 
appetite. Wherever you went were the 
fumes of the national drink, a sweet, 
potent punch, put up in dainty little 
bottles and thick and clear. “Swenska 





punsch” soon makes the head swim. It 
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is sweet as squills, odorous as rum. Be- 
fore railroads were built passengers were 
forwarded by post-horses and carrioles, 
the animals for which had to be furnished 
in seed-time and harvest by the peasantry 
under pain of fines. Provisions had to 
be carried by the traveller, and still have 
to be in some parts of the peninsula. 
Generally, however, things are now very 
different. Canals, railroads, steamboats 
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and macadamized roads run in all di- 
rections. There are all the modern and 
improved ways of losing your life—burst- 
ing reservoirs, collisions, explosions and 
capsizings. A universal suffrage of death 
has been established here as elsewhere. 
Rotten boilers, snags in rivers, boats 
brilliant with kerosene light, headlong 
speed and careless pilots are not un- 
known in Sweden. 
The habit of 
lunching in the very 
presence of dinner, 
of going to a side 
table and eating 
your fill of ancho- 
vies, raw herrings, 
smoked beef and 
cold eel-pie while 
dinner is on the 
very table, still pre- 
vails, and is hardly 
conducive to health. 
It is said that the 
habit of taking “a 
sup,” as the Swedes 
call it, -arose from 
the scarcity of deli- 
cacies. It was hard 
to get enough of any 
one nice thing to 
make a meal of; so 
you were first deli- 
cately innuendoed 
off to the brandy-ta- 
ble (as it is called), 
and then allowed to 
sit down to dinner. 
The practice is uni- 
versal in Sweden. 
is) Private houses, ho- 
tels ands boarding- 
houses, all feed you 
on preliminary 
scraps, and woe be to you if you innocent- 
ly turn away from the proffered luncheon! 
You fare like an ascetic and feed yourself 
onodors. The ordinary routine of dining 
seems in Sweden to be in wild confusion. 
Soup sometimes ends instead of begin- 
ning the dinner. Iced soups and cold 
fish are dainties to the Scandinavian 
palate. Much of the soup is nauseously 
sweet, flavored with cherries, raspberries 
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and gooseberries, often with macaroon 
cakes and spikes of cinnamon floating 
wildly about in it. This is eaten as a 
sort of dessert, and is cold and often 
beautifully clear. If Heine bitterly re- 
viled the English for bringing vegetables 
on the table au natu- 

' rel, there is no such 
complaint to be made 

here. Heaven, earth 

and hell are eaten with 
sauce —sauces red, 
white and blue, green, 
yellow and black— 
sauces celestial and 
sauces infernal. 
Strange combinations 

of ice-cream heaped 

over delicious apple- 

tarts, or strange dishes 

of berry-juice boiled 
down and mixed with 
farina, sugar and al- 
monds, then cooled, 
moulded and turned 

out into basins of 
cream, to be eaten with 
crushed sugar and 

wine, appear at the end 

of dinner. The Swedes 

share with the Danes 

and Arabsa passionate 
fondness for sweet- 
meats. Everything is 
slightly sweet: even 
green peas are sugar- 92 
ed, as well as the in- fim 
numerable tea- and 
coffee- cakes, so that ‘ 
long before the unhap- 

py tourist has finished 

his tour he is a hopeless dyspeptic or a 
raging Swedophobe. 

The manners of the people are excep- 
tionally affectionate. The Danes object 
to the Swedes because they are so gush- 
ing. The language is-full of pet names, 
terms of endearment, titillating diminu- 
tives and tender synonyms. In no lan- 
guage, not even in Greek, can a man be 
so covered with a sweet icing of flattery, 
and the Swedish women are adepts in 
this art. The language is very musical. 
There is an undulation of intonation, a 
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rising and falling of silvery inflections, 
a predominance of soft, silken - footed 
vowels, which give a peculiar suavity to 
intercourse and stand in bold contrast 
with the heroic cast of the Swedish his- 
toric achievements. The love of music 
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has taken deep root among the people. 
Everybody sings, fiddles, dances and 
belongs to a musical club. 

Travellers have noticed the clumsy 
household arrangements of the Swedes 
—the loose and careless building, the 
rough woodwork and primitive imple- 
ments—all pointing to indifference en- 
gendered by long habit and inaccessible 
to artistic influences. This, however, is 
gradually disappearing, and the Swedish 
houses are no longer, as they used to be, 
heaps of miscellaneous lumber crazily 
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put together. French taste under Ber- 
nadotte and his successors has softened 
the barbarism of the Vasas, and one 
finds one’s self in apartments as luxu- 
riously and tastefully furnished as any- 
where else in the world. Improvements 
are going on in hotel-life. Stockholm 
contains half a dozen fine hotels, and 
one of great elegance, the Grand Hotel, 
rivalling in beauty and extent the mag- 
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nificent mass of the royal castle. Water- 
ing-places, baths, spas and seaside re- 
sorts are numerous. A visit to the baths 
is not only an essential element in the 
life of Miss Carlén’s and Miss Bremer's 
heroines, but a general annual habit 
with the better-conditioned classes. Of 
course there is nothing to compare with 
the gorgeous chateaux on the Mediter- 
ranean, the lovely half-moon of the Bay 
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ROYAL THEATRE. 


of Naples or the Arcadian snugness of | 
| an entire evening will be culled from the 


a Swiss water-cure; but neither are the 
Swedes so critical. They content them- 
selves with unpretentious accommoda- 
tions, a bit of cultivated Eden to prom- 
enade in, a band of music and quantities 
of gossip. With these a month is agree- 
ably passed, and then the return-journey 
takes place. 

If England is the most aristocratic of 
European nations, Sweden is the coun- 
try most exuberantly devoted to titles, 
to minute exactions of etiquette and to 
all their attendant absurdities. It is said 
that the title “ Your Ladyship” is given 
even to the wives of second lieutenants 
andclerks. Your Excellency, YourGrace, 
Your Serenity, Your Transparency, suc- 
ceed one another in bewildering profu- 
sion at a metropolitan ball. There will 
be bitter disputes as to whether an Amer- 
ican minister, for example, has the right 





to the title Excellency. Amusement for 


controversy whether Mrs: Chose is F7« 
or Fréken or Madame or Mademoiselle 
or Grace. And the poor woman may be 
left dangling in the seventh heaven of 
beatific expectation for months before 
her place in society is finally settled. 
Among the nobility pride and pedigree 
exist in all their rigor, but the traveller 
notices a singular lack of those ancestral 
chateaux which so picturesquely over- 
hang the rivers of France and every- 
where embellish the delightful rural 
scenery of England. The red, turf- 
covered cabins of the peasants, with 
their one story and small garden, are 
unrelieved by quaint Gothic villas or 
towering Elizabethan mansions. The 
fanciful and picture-like costumes of the 
Middle Ages have almost disappeared. 
The condition of the lower orders in 
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Sweden has long excited the notice of 
political economists. Drunkenness and 
debauchery and criminality have long 
prevailed among them, wedded to an 
external decency that renders these vices 
still worse. Few countries are more opu- 
lent in figures that tell against itself. The 
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archives are stored with statistics that 
present a singular self-revelation. The 
Delphic injunction is carried out with a 
vengeance, but the self-knowledge seems 
of little avail; Still, great improvements 
have taken place since the classification 
of crimes a few years ago and the estab- 


GRAND HOTEL. 


lishment of penitentiaries by the late king, 
Charles XV. Lunatic asylums, asylums 
for blind and deaf and hospitals for sick 
and indigent abound. In 1870there were 
over two hundred thousand paupers in 
a population of little over four millions. 
The peasants make their own. household 
implements, clothes and tools. Special 
provinces are renowned for special things 
—furniture, watches, cotton and woollen 
tissues, cut stone and marble, and min- 
ing industries. As soon as you set foot 
in Sweden you are saluted with the odor 
of fish. Salted salmon—the famous Ha- 
lensta-lax—is a universal tidbit, and her- 
ting, cod and other fish impregnate the 
air. Of course game abounds in the 
northern provinces: bears, foxes, rein- 
deer, hares, partridges, woodcock and 


wild duck contribute to the animation 
Vor. XXI.—19 





of the vast forests. Six or seven canals, 
of great length sometimes, meander 
through the heart of Sweden, and, as 
in Holland, the eye is seldom without the 
pleasing sight of bright or fantastic sails 
threading their way through the land- 
scape. Telegraph-wires stretch every- 
where, and internal improvements are 
progressing rapidly. 

From Stockholm we took a small 
steamer and went to the ancient Uni- 
versity of Upsala, passing on the way 
the lovely chateau of Drottningholm. 
Upsala was the old pagan capital of Swe- 
den, and in the vicinity are still shown 
three immense mounds where tradition 
says Odin, Thor and Balder are buried. 
A strange old ruinous church of great 
age stands near the spot, looking as if 
it might have been built by Odin him- 
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self. There was a pleasant little thatched 
inn near by, with a garden full of gilly- 
flowers, where we stopped and drank 
some genuine Scandinavian mead out 
of huge drinking-horns presented by 
Bernadotte. There was a legend on 
thera telling how many illustrious folk 
had drunk from their mammoth sinu- 
osities — dukes, princes and what not. 
We soon satisfied our curiosity with the 


CHATEAU KARNAN. 


mead, and went to visit the house of 
Linneus, the large, two-towered cathe- 
dral and the famous library of the uni- 
versity. The chief treasure—and a ver- 
itable chef d’euvre it is—is the Codex 
argenteus of Ulfilas, a translation of the 
New Testament into Gothic on purple 
parchment in letters of silver. The uni- 
versity maintains fifteen hundred stu- 
dents, and has a famous glee-club which 
won the prize at Vienna. 

Upsala is reached from Stockholm by 
rail or by canal, the latter of which passes 
part of the time through charming sce- 
nery. The summer twilight of this high 
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northern region seems almost endless, 
ending at midnight, with daybreak at 
two. Our experience on the steam canal- 
boats was delightful. We took one at 
Stockholm, and went down through the 
heart of the country in and out of what 
appeared innumerable lakes and islands 
to our original starting-point, Géteborg. 
The canal-boats are “Tiny Tims” of 
water-craft, with three decks, handsome 
state-rooms, dining-room and hurri- 
cane-deck, and move swiftly, without 
much washing of the banks. These 
banks are lined with mountain-birch, 
just then crimson - spotted every- 
- where with bright warm bunches of 
berries. This canal is, in fact, a 
series of canals which connect the 
Malar, Wener and Wetter lakes, 
8 ‘The greatest height attained is one 
hundred and thirty-four feet, and 
there are numerous admirably ar- 
- ranged locks. 

The interior of Sweden is unpic- 
turesque. The great central railroad 
traverses a region replete with mines 
and mining industries, and ends final- 
ly at Helsingférs, in whose vicinity lie 
the lovely ruins of the Chateau Kar- 
nan, and over the Sound the low- . 
looming flats of Copenhagen and Elsi- 
nore. Not until the canal debouches 
into the Géta- Elf does the canal- 
scape wake up. Then there is a glo- 
rious bit of parenthetic scenery. The 
canal is constructed round the falls 

of the Géta-Elf (Trollhatta), the glim- 
mer of whose beautiful white tumbling 
water is a radiant vision in these gloomy 
woods. Itis a scene of exquisite savage- 
ness, gloom and beauty. The fall is one 
hundred and twelve feet, extending in 
four breaks over thirty-sfx hundred feet 
in length. At the bottom it subsides into 
the glasslike Géta River, which we fol- 
low down to Géteborg. On the way the 
steamer passes Kongelf, formerly the 
capital of Norway, and the ruins of the 
chateau of Balmé, the most romantic and 
the most colossal in Sweden. 
James A. HARRISON. 
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CHAPTER XIX.—SISSY CONSULTS HER ORACLE. 





1 IMAGINE i a woman 
.who has no fuss made 
about her wedding must 


feel much as a man might if he could 
wake up and find that he had eaten a 
good dinner while in a state of uncon- 


sciousness. The desired end would be 
attained in both cases—she would be 
married and he would be fed—but I 
think the two sufferers would agree that 
it was attained in a most unsatisfactory 
way. Of course there are exceptions— 
women who do not care about orange- 
blossoms and feeble speech-making, as 
there are men who eat to live, not to 
mention those who profess not to care. 
But Sissy belonged to neither division 
of exceptions. She liked the pomps and 
vanities of an orthodox wedding; and 
she owned it. White satin was the pomp 
which she especially desired, but she felt 
bound to consult Percival on the subject. 
“Should you like me in that?’ she in- 
quired. 

He replied that he thought it very like- 
ly he should—that he liked her very well 
as far as he had gone, and would endeav- 
or to preserve his sentiments unchanged 
—at any rate, through the honeymoon. 

Sissy sighed over his folly, and told 
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"| him that she woulda" t say another word, 
But she went off to Aunt Harriet, and to- 
gether they. planned wedding - raiment 
which should fall in beautiful folds: of 
sheen and shade. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Thorne, was planning 
great rejoicings—dinner for all the ten- 
ants, a feast for the school-children, flags, 
arches, bonfires and fireworks. Mrs. Mid- 
dleton would have been better pleased 
with these schemes had the bridegroom 
been any one but Percival. Who would 
not suppose that these great doings mark- 
ed the marriage of the heir? 

“What then ?” said the squire. 

“But he is not your heir.” 

“If he isn’t, what does it signify? Let 
those laugh that win. Horace, for in- 
stance, when he wins.” 

“You are having the diamonds set for 
Sissy.” Mrs. Middleton was divided be- 
tween pleasure and vexation. It seem- 
ed like treachery to her absent favorite. 

“Why not? I shall never like Hor- 
ace’s wife as well as I like Percival’s. 
Shall you ?” 

She was silenced for the time. But, 
choosing a moment when Sissy was out 
of the way, she said, not exactly to Per- 
cival, yet in his hearing, “I hope the 
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wedding will be late enough in the year 
for Horace to be with us. I shouldn't 
like people to think that we made all 
this fuss as if he were of no account 
and never coming back.” 

Mr. Thorne exclaimed angrily, “ Har- 
riet, what are you talking about? are 
you out of your mind? Of course he is 
coming back—some time or other. As 
to the wedding, I dare say we may man- 
age to make it secure and legal either 
way.” But Percival vowed to himself 
that the day should be so fixed as to 
make sure of Horace’s return. 

He talked to Sissy about it, and she 
quite agreed with him. At least, she 
said she did, and that in a very eager 
tone. So they decided that the wedding 
should be late in the spring or early in 
the summer. But why did he go away 
with the idea that there was an under- 
current of fear and anxiety.in her mind, 
and that she would rather not see Hor- 


ace among the guests? He pondered |. 


the matter a while, and then told him- 

self that he was a fool for his pains. 
He ought to have been very happy 

that winter. He was devoted to Sissy, 


and was almost continually at Bracken- 


hill. But he was anxious and uneasy. 
Even when he was in one of his silent 
moods he would follow her with his eyes 
or pay her mute little attentions. How- 
ever absent he might seem to be, he al- 
ways heard when Sissy spoke, and never 
forgot what she said. He gave his mind 
wholly to the fulfilment of his pledge— 


I will die ere she shall grieve— 


and knew that he gave it in vain. For 
in her wayward April fashion Sissy was 
grieving still. 

There were days when she was bright 
and laughing —others when she was 
shrinking and sad. Percival was baf- 
fled. He had expected to have his own 
way in everything, and intended to use 
his power wisely and tenderly for Sissy’s 
good. Instead of which she perplexed 
him. Formerly she denied that there 
was anything the matter with her. Now 
she changed her tactics, owned that she 
thought she was not very well, and thus 
accounted for low spirits and nervous 
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fears. She was willing to see a doctor 
—two doctors—half a dozen if they liked. 
But they were very silly, she thought. If 
they left her alone she would soon be all 
right, of course. She rather thought it 
was the weather. January was too cold, 
February was just as bad, March was too 
windy and bleak. In the latter month 
she put off her recovery for a little while, 
expressing a fear that April would be too 
showery— 

“And May too flowery, I suppose ?”’ 
said Percival in a tone of tender chi- 
ding. “Oh, Sissy! Sissy!’ 

Whereupon a tear trembled on her 
lashes and fell, and, clinging to him, 
she hid her face. 

“Dear,” he said, “it isn’t the weather.” 

“Then what is it?” said she in her in- 
nocent voice. 

And when he could only answer, 
“But, Sissy, that is what I want you to 
tell me,” she clasped her slender hands 
about his neck and drew his head down 
to hers. 

“I think you had better not take any 
notice of me,’’ she said. ‘When I used 
to pull the flowers about in my little gar- 
den, and watered them every day, they 
never seemed to grow. You are all too 
good to me: I think you won't let me 
get well.” 

Percival smiled at her new theory, and 
promised to wait and see what time would 
do. Nevertheless, he was disappointed. 
If a doctor prescribes a remedy which he 
believes to be infallible, it is dishearten- 
ing, to say the least of it, to find it utterly 
useless. How much more if it happen- 
ed to be his own heart’s blood, his whole 
life and energy and devotion, which he 
had bestowed to heal his patient, and 
found it spent without restilt! 

One day at luncheon Mr. Thorne an- 
nounced that he thought of making a 
slight alteration in the garden—nothing 
important ; just a fresh path, abolishing 
a border and laying down a bit of turf. 
With the help of a water-bottle and two 
decanters for trees, and some plates and 
knives and forks to represent other nat- 
ural objects, he succeeded in making the ’ 
nature of the proposed change clear to 
his sister. 
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“But you will do away with Horace’s 
border, as we always called it,” she 
objected. 

“The border by the tulip tree? Yes, 
that goes, of course.” 

“Oh, Godfrey, you mustn’t do that. 
Why, I remember him, when he was 
quite a mite, digging away there in his 
little shirt-sleeves ; and how hot he used 
to get over it, to be sure! I can see him 
now leaning on his little spade while he 
wiped his face, and then setting to work 
again like—” Mrs. Middleton looked 
vaguely round for a comparison—“like 
anything! And growing radishes and 
mustard and cress there! Oh, God- 
frey, you don’t remember !” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Thorne, who had been 
mechanically replacing the materials of 
his plan in their original positions—“‘yes, 
Ido. Ican vouch forthe substantial ac- 


curacy of your interesting recollections. 
If my memory serves me, the salad was 
brought to table by Horace himself, and 
was gritty.” As he spoke he poured some 
sherry from the decanter which had been 
the tulip tree. “I want a gravel-path,” 


he said, and sipped his wine. 

“Alter your gravel-path, then, and 
have it by all means,” was the quick 
reply — “anywhere but through poor 
Horace’s border.” 

Mr. Thorne quietly began to construct 
his plan anew: “ Through the pond with 
Sissy’s pet water-lilies, my dear? Or 
shall I cut down the great beech tree? 
Or demolish the old sun-dial ?” 

“Then do without your gravel-path. 
You have plenty of gravel-paths, with- 
out making any more.” 

“Quite true. But I have a fancy for 
this one, and as Horace has given up 
digging— What do you say, young 
people ?—You, Percival ?” 

“Tam sure that Horace would be the 
first to agree to your path if he were here. 
lam quite certain he would not object. 
At the same time, isn’t it a pity to uproot 
old memories? They grow slowly, and 
won't bear transplanting.” 

_ “Well, you haven’t committed your- 
self, at any rate,” said Mrs. Middleton. 
“Isn't that a comfort?” 


“A great comfort.” A slight smile 
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flickered over his face, and he went on 
with his luncheon. 

“Percival is right,” said Mr. Thorne. 
“Horace wouldn’t care. In fact, I think 
he would rather not do his sowing—mus- 
tard and cress, wild oats, whatever it may 
be—so immediately under my eyes now- 
a-days. And as to old memories, they 
don’t grow in that border. Nothing 
grows there except verbenas and mi- 
gnonette, which are none of Horace’s 
planting. You may just as well walk 
along my path and think of him in his 
shirt -sleeves, eating cress in the sweat 
of his brow, as look at those flowers 
and do it.” 

“Much you know about it!” said Aunt 
Harriet in a tone of lofty scorn. “I'll 
trouble you for a glass of that madeira, 
Godfrey. You do understand wine.” 

“Thank you!” said the squire, with a 
quick little bow. There was a moment's 
pause—one of those pauses which may 
mean anything or nothing, and may end 
abruptly in anger or laughter. He broke 
the silence: ‘Arbitration is the thing: 
don’t all the papers say so? We will 
amicably refer the matter to Sissy. As 
she has not yet spoken, she shall de- 
cide.” 

“Sissy, indeed!’ Aunt Harriet look- 
ed fondly at the silent girl.—‘ My dear, 
you are eating nothing; do let me—” 

“No bribery! She must be an impar- 
tial judge.” 

“As if you didn’t know she would say 
what Percival says! Of course.” 

“I defy her to hold the balance so 
evenly, to blow hot and cold so accu- 
rately,” laughed Mr. Thorne.—“ Yes or 
No? Now, Sissy, must the border be 
kept as an everlasting memorial of 
Horace and his cress, or may I have 
my gravel-path ?—such a nice gravel- 
path, and you shall walk on it. Which 
is it to be?” 

Sissy kept her eyes on her plate, but 
her answer came without a moment’s 
hesitation, low yet distinct: “You may 
have your path,” 

“Oh, Sissy !’’ Mrs. Middleton exclaim- 
ed in a tone of pained reproach. Even 
Percival uttered a little exclamation of 
surprise and pushed away his plate. Sis- 
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sy’s voice had been constrained, yet so 
resolute. 

Mr. Thorne half smiled, and leaning 
toward her said, almost in a whisper, 
“You and I think much the same about 
Master Horace, I fancy.” 

She looked him full in the face. “I’m 
not so sure of that,” she said aloud, and 
suddenly rising she left the room. 

They all exchanged glances, anxious 
to read and not to be read. Mrs. Mid- 
dleton’s face softened. “I don’t think 
Sissy is very well to-day,” she said. And 
after a few minutes, when they left the 
table, she went in search of her. 

Opening the door of the little sitting- 
room, she walked in without knocking. 

The girl started to her feet, sweeping 
a quantity of papers together: ‘What do 
you want ?—Oh, Aunt Harriet, I didn’t 
see— I beg your pardon.” As she spoke 
she thrust some of the loose sheets into 
a shabby little writing-case. But the old 
lady had recognized them. They were 
from Horace, the carefully - penned let- 
ters which the schoolboy had sent to the 
little girl who could not “read writing,” as 
the children say, mixed with the scrawled 
wotes of later days. 

‘My dear, what are you doing ?”’ said 
Aunt Harriet, and took her in her arms 
and kissed her. 

“T thought you would be angry with 
me,” said Sissy. 

“I was surprised, I think. But you 
were quite right, dear. Godfrey had 
better have his path: he wants it, and 
I was only foolish about it.” 

“T’ll_ never walk on it,”’ said Sissy. 
Never!” 

“Ah! you didn’t want poor Horry’s 
border done away? I thought you 
couldn't.” 

“Yes, I did. Don’t ask me any ques- 
tions, please.” And she disengaged her- 
self and turned away. 

“But, Sissy, I must ask you one thing. 
You didn’t wish it, I am sure, though 
you said it was to be. Was it because 
you thought it would please Percival ?” 

“Oh no! no! It was all my own do- 
ing. Percival wouldn’t have said it, and 
wouldn't have wished it. I did it all my- 
self.” 
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“TI can’t understand you,” said poor 
Aunt Harriet. ‘Tell me what you mean, 
darling. It was your own wish. Then 
why—” and she looked at the papers 
crushed into the case and scattered on 
the table. 

Sissy tried hard to keep her voice 
level, but it was quavering and _ in- 
secure. “I think he'll die,” she said. 
And flying past Aunt Harriet, she took 
refuge in her bedroom, where the old 
lady judged it inexpedient to pursue her. 

About this time Sissy used to ask Per- 
cival questions apropos of nothing that 
he could make out. Once she attacked 
him on the old subject of heroism. 

“You won’t ever expect me to be a 
heroine, will you?’ she said. “You 
know how weak and silly Iam. _I shall 
never be like Charlotte Corday, Perci- 
val.” 

“Heaven forbid that you should!” 
said he. Thus, to Sissy’s relief, he ac- 
cepted the fact that his future wife would 
never have nerve enough to go and stab 
anybody, in a most satisfactory manner. 
He was less of a hero in his own thoughts, 
and shrank from his old dream of a wo- 
man of the heroic type. “No, no!’’ he 
said, ‘‘Those startling women are all 
very well, but not to marry.” 

“TI thought you liked Charlotte Cor- 
day so much ?” 

“TI admire her after a fashion. But, 
dear, you have put it out of my power 
to play the part of Adam Lux.” 

“Who was he?” 

Percival told her of the love which 
burst into flower as the sentence was 
spoken and the death-cart went its way 
through the curses of the mob. Girl- 
like, though she was half repelled by 
Charlotte, she was ready to weep over 
this man who had loved her. She sat 
with her hands in her lap, pondering 
the life which kindled so suddenly to a 
blaze of melancholy passion and came 
to so swift an end, as if one should be 
consumed by a spark from a far-off star. 

“But why do you think so much about 
Charlotte Corday ?” asked Percival. 

“I don’t; only I wanted to make sure 
that you quite understand what I am. 
You do, don’t you?” 
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‘My darling, I should hope I did by 
this time.” 

(As if it were a slight thing to under- 
stand a fellow-creature! But it is a re- 
markable fact that people are equally 
certain that they understand and that 
they are never understood.) 

Another day she found him sitting by 
the fireside with a paper trying to work 
out a chess-problem. She stole her hand 
round his elbow and took away a knight. 
He captured her retreating fingers, re- 
placed his piece, and went on musing 
with her hand in his. Their two glances 
—his intent, hers absent—were fixed 
upon the board. 

At last she sighed. 

“What is it?” said he, not looking up. 

“I want to know something.” 

“T want to know many things. For 
instance, why does this man say, ‘ White 
to move, and mate in three moves,’ when 
I can’t manage anything but a stalemate? 
What business has he to be cleverer than 
Iam?” Hestared.at the opposing forces 
fora minute. “ Bah! I can’t see it ;” and, 
pushing back his chair, he raised his eyes: 
“Let’s hear your puzzle: it may be easier 
to solve.” 

She passed her hand lightly over his 
strong waves of hair: “ Percival, when 
people are just dead—” 

He arched his brows a little. 

‘““—Do they know what we are saying 
and thinking about them?” 

“Your problem is far more difficult 
than mine. I can’t tell you, Sissy.” 

“But do tell me what you think,” she 
entreated. 

“T don’t know what to think. I don’t 
suppose they feel the affairs of our world 
to be half as important as we imagine 
them. I fancy, for instance, that a great 
man just entering on anew existence, with 
all its possibilities, #ess¢ have something 
better to do than to sit down, cross his legs 
(1 speak figuratively) and read the obit- 
uary notices in all the papers.” 

Sissy was not satisfied: “You think 
they wouldn’t care, but could they know 
if they liked? Because there are some 
things they would care about.” 

“Of course there are.” 

“Suppose a man had done something 
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unkind to his friend, and hidden it,”’ Sis- 
sy went on. “If the friend died, would 
he know all about it ?” 

“How can I tell?” he mused. “As if 
a dead chief should see in a lightning- 
flash that his trusted right-hand man 
was a traitor? Well, he might, Sissy; 
but he would see it differently, I think 
—more reasons for pardon, perhaps— 
a clearer understanding of motives.” 

“Then perhaps he would not be so 
angry,” said Sissy thoughtfully. 

Percival did not heed, but after a mo- 
ment went on: “Some people are always 
longing for speech with those gone be- 
fore, and are ready to snatch at any- 
thing which they think assures them 
that the old bonds are as closely knit 
as-ever. That is why Spiritualism flour- 
ishes and every medium finds a circle of 
believers pining for news from the spirit- 
world. I hate the idea. Do they think 
our planet rolls on its way surrounded by 
a gray and misty atmosphere—for these 
things are done in the dusk—alive with. 
phantoms? And these ghosts have noth- 
ing more urgent to do than to communi- 
cate in some imperfect fashion with those 


' who still enjoy the daylight ?. Who would 


not rather think of them a8 far away, leae- 
ing the old world behind them like a dull 
little blot, doing new work with new ener- 
gy, ready to meet us and to recognize us 
with clearer eyes than of old as we in our 
turn emerge into the better life ? Suppose 
you died and left me, my little Sissy — I 
can’t spare you, dear: you mustn’t— 
would I not rather dream of you as ut- 
terly out of my reach, living perhaps in 
some distant star, than think that you, 
who have talked to me so often with 
your sweet lips and eyes and hands, 
were trying to explain your feelings 
with the help of a table, two or three 
chairs, a concertina, a bunch of flowers 
and a half-hysterical medium? The very 
idea is horrible! As if you should send 
me a kiss by the housemaid !”” 

“Good gracious, Percival !”’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Middleton, opening the door. “What 
are you talking about ?” 

“Spiritualism, my dear aunt,” was the 
demure reply. 

“Hm! Well, you know, I suppose,” 
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and she eyed him doubtfully, “it didn’t 
sound very spiritual.” 

“ But that’s its peculiarity,” he replied : 

“it never does,” 
- And, laughing in his sleeve at her be- 
wilderment, he gave no more thought to 
the question whence his discourse arose. 
And Sissy said no more, but extracted 
what comfort she could from the utter- 
ances of her oracle. 

She needed further comfort a day or 
two later. The rector’s wife, who had 
known her ever since she came to Brack- 
enhill, called suddenly upon her one af- 
ternoon. Mrs. Bradley was a good wo- 
man in her way, but it was a remarkably 
unpleasant way. She wished to be good, 
she tried to be good, and the result was 
that she was an awful example of good- 
ness. She would have been as inval- 
uable to a scoffer as is an incorrigible 
drunkard to a temperance lecturer. She 
carried what she called “the Truth” about 
with her as a weapon of offence. The 


text about giving an account of every 
idle word had entered into her very 
soul, and she brought it down like a 
sledge-hammer on every jest or airy bit 


of nonsense. She had always before her 
mind's eye the vision of a book in which 
all the vain speaking of the world was re- 
corded, to be read out at the last day. She 
did not consider how much an occasional 
flash of humor would lighten this appall- 
ing work, nor had it ever struck her that 
this view of the case might perhaps make 
prosiness the unpardonable sin. She flew 
upon poor Sissy at once with an involved 
sentence about her approaching marriage 
—a new life, new duties, “and, remem- 
ber, new responsibilities.” 

“Oh, but Percival is going to take 
those,” said Sissy. “I think he likes 
them.” 

“He cannot take them,” said Mrs. 
Bradley austerely, grating the words 
one against the other as they came out. 

Sissy only replied by a nervous little 
laugh, and was reproved for levity. 

Then the clergywoman went on to tell 
her that she had never taken sufficient 
interest in her fellow-creatures, and that 
now was the time to make a fresh start 
and deliberately to aim at doing good. 
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There was enough truth in the accu- 
sation to make the poor little victim 
wince. Caring for her fellow-creatures 
and doing good meant giving things to 
the poor and talking to them, she sup- 
posed ; and she was well aware that she 
had never done anything of the kind. 
Aunt Harriet had always disposed of 
her boots, indeed of all her old clothes, 
without consulting her; and she had not 
taken to district visiting, Sunday - school 
teaching or any sort of parish work. She 
had an idea that it was wrong to be so 
indifferent, but she was quite sure that 
she could not possibly go calling at cot- 
tages, giving away tickets and reading 
chapters to sick people. If that were 
goodness, she must continue wicked. 

Mrs. Bradley waited for her to speak. 

“Oh, I'll think about it,” said Sissy 
hurriedly, with a terrible certainty in 
her heart that she should think about 
it against her will. “But I sha’n’t be 
able to do anything at present. We are 
not going to have a house just at first: 
we mean to travel.” 

“There is an immense field for such 
work on the Continent,’ was the re- 
morseless reply. 

“Oh no! oh no! I couldn't, really,” 
exclaimed Sissy, alternately hot and cold 
in her terror lest a pledge of some kind 
should be extorted from her—to give a 
tract to the pope perhaps, or publicly to 
denounce Italian idolatry. 

“Among those benighted nations—” 
Mrs. Bradley began. 

“But I couldn’t talk to them. Perci- 
val is going to do all the talking.” 

“IT hope—I can but hope, Sissy—that 
you will not rely too much on Mr. Per- 
cival Thorne.” 

“But I have forgotten such a lot of 
my French, you can’t think. And, Mrs. 
Bradley, I never did know any Italian 
except two songs, and they are not Sun- 
day ones. Perhaps when we get back 
and are settled—” 

“Do not deceive yourself,” said Mrs. 
Bradley awfully. “Do not put it off to 
a convenient season. When you are 
settled, you say; but you will never be 
settled. Here we have mo continuing 
city. Oh, remember that!” 
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About this time Mrs. Middleton ar- 
rived, and Sissy managed to escape— 
how she hardly knew, except that it was 
not without a parting word. She ran 
down the garden to find Percival. “Oh 
dear! how dreadful she is!’ thought Sis- 
sy asshe fled. “I do believe I promised 
to wrestle in prayer, or how could it have 
got into my head? Well, I’m glad it isn’t 
any worse. What would Percival say if 
I went giving those nasty tracts to the 
waiters and people and leaving them 
about the hotels?” 

She found him, and as soon as she 
had a little recovered her breath and 
her composure she told him of the in- 
terview, mimicking most of it cleverly 
enough, in spite of a little unsteady laugh 
which would come at intervals. Perci- 
val, leaning on the fence, laughed too 
in quiet enjoyment of Mrs. Bradley's 
rasping tones as Sissy reproduced them 
for his benefit. 

“Oh yes, it’s all very fine for you,” 
she said when her story was finished, 
“ standing there smiling, with your hands 
in your pockets, and hearing it all, now 
that it’s over!” 

“But it wasn’t so pleasant for you? 
No, poor child.” 

“Nor for Aunt Harriet now,” said 
Sissy. 

“Good Heavens! Aunt Harriet is still 
in her clutches? What shall we do, Sis- 
sy? Shall we go and make faces at Mrs. 
Bradley through the window? or raise an 
alarm of fire? Suggest something.” 

“Then I'll suggest that I think I hear 
her pony-chaise driving away. Look out 
by those larches: she must pass there.” 

“And so she does!” he exclaimed af- 
ter half a minute of suspense. 

“Percival,” said Sissy, “she’s an awful 
woman.” 

She is.” 

“ But I’m afraid what she said is part- 
ly true. Don’t you think one ought to 
try and do good to people? I never 
have. I’m afraid it’s wrong.” 

He recoiled in dismay: ‘‘ You haven't 
pledged yourself to do good to me? Sis- 
sy, speak!’’ 

“Don’t be silly: I’m serious.” 

“Then I think I ought to have been 
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told beforehand. Oh, Sissy, so is Mrs. 
Bradley! Be warned in time.” 

“‘But I mean it, Percival. It isn’t that 
I want to do any one any good partic: 
ularly,” said Sissy with delicious frank- 
ness, “but I’m afraid I ought. Isn't it 
very wicked not to care? Don’t you 
think I ought to try?” 

“No, I don't,”’ said Percival. 

“No? Why?” 

“It is such a confused business at pres- 
ent,” he answered. “Suppose you set a 
hundred people to explain the art of do- 
ing good, you would get a hundred dif- 
ferent ideas as to what was meant. Sup- 
pose I meet a beggar and give him six- 
pence, is ita merit oracrime? No opin- 
ion on the subject is anything like unan- 
imous. So, till they make up their minds 
—unless I am very much inclined the 
other way—I think I may as well keep 
my sixpences: they are handy things. 
Why should I part with them on pur- 
pose to be told that I have demoralized 
somebody ?” 

“But, Percival, I don’t understand. 
Oughtn’t anybody to try to do good?” 

“The people who have a vocation,” 
he replied—‘‘ the people who, blunder as 
they will, prejudiced and ignorant though 
they may be, harm though they may 
sometimes do, yet rise above it all and 
bless the world by sheer force of love. 
If you have this sublime calling, well. 
But doing good, as popularly under- 
stood, or misunderstood, is such a hor- 
ribly aggressive proceeding! I would 
as soon go about giving people shocks, 
on the chance that galvanism might be 
good forsome of them. Be kind in small 
things, mercifully just in great: try not 
to do any harm. It isn’t a very exalted 
ideal perhaps, Sissy, but I haven't got 
any further yet.” 

“Is that really all?’ she said. 

“I’m not used to summing up my 
ideas. Suppose I add, Look up and 
wait.” 

“‘ But, Percival,’’ she hesitated, “if that 
were all, you wouldn’t think so very much 
about it if any one told a fib.” 

“What?” he exclaimed. ‘“ What can 
you think of me, Sissy? Good Heav- 
ens! Why, truthfulness is an absolute 
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necessity if one would not despise one’s 
self and all mankind. It is the very 
ground we stand on—bare and uncom- 
monly ugly sometimes, I grant you—but 
without it no building is possible. I did 
not say, ‘ Be truthful,’ and therefore I do 
not care for truth! You might as well 
declare that I did not care for modesty 
because I would not insult a woman by 
telling her to be modest.” 

He spoke rapidly and almost fiercely, 
but paused suddenly as if he had just 
become aware of it. “I beg ‘your par- 
don, Sissy,”’ he said in an altered tone. 
“T can’t be very calm on that subject, 
I’m afraid. There are so many shams 
now-a-days, down to a sham contempt 
of shams.” 

She leant against the fence, gazing at 
him with frightened eyes. One hand 
was firmly pressed to still her wildly- 
beating heart, but when he apologized 
for his vehemence she faintly smiled. 

“I’m afraid that dreadful old woman 
has upset you a little,” he said anxiously. 

She acquiesced, and went away. But 
if the truth which he loved so much could 
have been revealed, perhaps the blame 
would have rested on that dreadful young 
man. 


CHAPTER XX. 
I and my mistress, side by side 
Shall be together, breathe and ride. 
R. BRowninc. 

I THINK I am a little tired of stories 
in which a marvellously clever villain 
devises an elaborate scheme which I 
know will be overthrown by a still clev- 
erer detective. I am only irritated by 
the difficulties he surmounts, because I 
am certain he will come to a difficulty 
not to be surmounted. I hate the vir- 
tuous detective, while I am apt to take 
a pitying interest in the villain, and 
sometimes, to my sudden horror, I have 
found myself cordially wishing him suc- 
cess in the evil cause for which he has 
battled so gallantly. I well remember 
the liking I had as a child for Sisera, 
because it was said that the stars in 
their courses fought against him. 

Very likely it is true enough that many 
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a scheme is patiently thought out, skil- 
fully carried on, and ruined at the last 
moment by some silly oversight which 
a child might have avoided. But some- 
times the truth is just the other way. If, 
in spite of all precautions, the gallant 
ship goes down, what frail and unsea- 
worthy vessels have accomplished as- 
tounding voyages in safety! If the skil- 
ful Alpine climber loses his footing and 
perishes, what benighted travellers or 
children or timid women have groped 
their way in darkness through perils 
they would have feared to face by day! 

Did you ever notice children launch- 
ing a tiny fleet of walnut-shells with lit- 
tle sails? The wrecks are many and 
swift, but now and then a boat will glide 
out of reach and out of sight, dancing 
gayly and safely over the troubled wa- 
ters. Sissy had put all Brackenhill into 
a walnut-shell and launched it. Hitherto 
it had sailed miraculously well, but the 
waves were growing high. 

The first indication of the rising tem- 
pest came one day early in May. On 
that day a cloud drifted between herself 
and Percival. 


It was a bright, sunshiny morning, 
more like the May of the poets than 
that of our ordinary experience. Sissy, 
who was in great demand among her 
girl-friends now that her marriage was 
little more than a month distant, had 
promised to spend the day with Laura 


Falconer. Percival was her escort, and 
they had dispensed with the attendance 
of a groom on their nine miles’ ride. 
They had both enjoyed it. Never had 
the country lanes looked more lovely. 
Their thin new veil of green showed the 
form of every bough, soon to be lost in 
the abundant foliage of June. The banks 
were sprinkled with wild hyacinths, the 
hedges with hawthorn-blossom, the blue 
overhead with flakes of whitest cloud. 
The very air seemed full of life and joy, 
kissing Sissy’s cheeks till they looked as 
if two wild roses had opened a month 
before their time, and quickening the 
blood in Percival’s veins, till, blithe and 
careless, he felt himself one with very 
spring itself, and in the gladness of the 
moment quoted— 
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What if we still ride on, we two, 

With life for ever old yet new, 

Changed not in kind, but in degree, 

The instant made eternity— 

And Heaven just prove that I and she 
Ride, ride together, for ever ride? 

“T like that,” said Sissy. But after 
a moment she added, “That is a very 
strange idea, though. I never fancied 
there could be any horses in heaven.” 

Percival laughed. “It seems to me,” 
he said, “that women are far more sen- 
timental than men: you excel us in deli- 
cate associations, memories, feelings, but 
I don’t believe you have half the imagi- 
nation. You are so literal: you must 
have everything definite. Women be- 
lieve in tangible white robes, in palms 
and crowns and golden pavements. The 
lover dreams of the joy of an endless, 
buoyant flight through space with his 
lady, and she questions whether she can 
admit any animals fit for riding into her 
conception of heaven!” 

“You'll certainly frighten the horses 
if you go on so,” said Sissy. “Do you 
suppose you have nearly done?” 

“Quite,” he answered meekly. 

“Then you may tell me the name of 
that poem.” 

“The Last Ride Together.” 

“Oh, Percival !” in a tone of reproach. 
“How could you go quoting such a dread- 
ful thing about us? Aren’t you ashamed 
of yourself, you bad boy ?” 

“What now? It won’t make this our 
last ride, will it? And if it were the last, 
I should like to remember that it was per- 
fect enough to deserve the quotation.” 

(Later he did remember it.) 

Sissy remained unconvinced, and de- 
clined to hear another syllable about the 
poem. And just before they reached their 
destination the poetry of their ride was 
exchanged for a very unpleasant matter 
of fact: her horse was decidedly lame. 

Percival and the Falconers’ groom held 
a consultation over the injury. He went 
straight from the stables to the drawing- 
room, where Sissy was being petted and 
fondled and questioned about her pres- 
ents, the bridesmaids’ dresses, and all the 
arrangements for the wedding-day. 

“You can’t ride Gypsy home,” said he. 

At this there was some consternation. 
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Mrs. Falconer declared that Percival 
should go home by himself, and leave 
Sissy with them for the night. When 
that plan was declared impossible, Laura 
meditated for a moment, and then pro- 
posed that as soon as her brother Willie 
came in he should be sent down to the 
rectory. “They have such a nice pony 
there,” shesaid. “Agnes, the eldest girl, 
often rides it. I am sure they would lend 
it to you. You could send it back to- 
morrow.” 

“Easily, but Idon’t know them,” said 
Percival. “How can I ask?” 

“You are not going to ask them: Willie 
will do that. He doesn’t at all dislike 
going to the rectory. Oh, we will settle 
it all, and take the greatest care of poor 
Gypsy too; so don’t bother yourself 
about it.” 

Percival declared that she was very 
kind. 

“I only wish we were better off for 
horses,” said Miss Falconer. ‘But those 
fat oldthings of ours— Oh, mamma, don’t 
look so indignant: you know they never 
do anything but stand there eating their 
heads off.—Well, then, those magnificent 
animals which drag our old carriage would 
not quite do for riding. And Willie’s 
horse is a brute: you can’t think how 
it kicks!” F 

“That wouldn't do then,” said Sissy. 
“I must go and look at Gypsy, poor 
old fellow !”’ 

Percival and Laura accompanied her, 
and while she coaxed her favorite he in- 
quired in an eager aside, “ How do you 
think she looks?” 

“Much better,” was the answer—‘‘more 
like herself.” 

“T am afraid itis partly the ride. She 
hasn’t that pretty rose-color always,” he 
said anxiously. “Still, Iam sure she’s 
better, and when I get her away—” 

“You think she will be better still? 
Very likely, for we must remember that 
this is a trying time for her—so many 
leave -takings, such a fuss of prepara- 
tion.” : 

As the three strolled round the garden 
Laura smiled a little, noticing Percival’s 
constant thought for Sissy. ‘‘ What de- 
votion !’’ she said to herself. She could 
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not but own that this air of watchful and 
tender courtesy suited him well, and made 
every little attention seem earnest. “They 
are a model pair of lovers,” she thought. 
“He looks the character, and he doesn't 
take the bloom off his courtship with 
nasty slang either. If I were a painter, 
I would make a picture of them here 
and now.” 

Sissy was saying, “I like your three 
old cedars on your sloping lawn so 
much, Laura! When I was a little girl 
I always thought of Lebanon’ as some- 
thing like your garden.” 

“And smelling just like Keswick, no 
doubt,”’ Percival suggested. 

“Lebanon darkens our drawing-room 
window a good deal,’”’ said Miss Fal- 
coner. “And there is no help for it. 
It would be a sin to cut them down, 
and you can’t prune cedars.” 

“T don’t call your drawing-room dark,”’ 
said Sissy as they wentin. ~ 

“Perhaps not at ten minutes to one on 
a sunshiny spring day. But if it were a 
November afternoon, or even if the bank 
of cloud over there came up and hid the 
sun, you would see.” 

“T can imagine it,”’ said Percival. ‘Just 
now the light is perfect.” 

The house was partly covered with a 
vine, and the oriel window had a quiv- 
ering border of leaves and tendrils. 
Through the cedars outside came blue 
gleams of sky like glorious sapphires— 
gleams which were ten times more deep 
and lucid for their sombre setting. The 
room, with its polished floor and panel- 
ling, seemed full of golden touches of 
sunlight, mixed with the delicate tracery 
of vine-leaf shadows and the soft, sway- 
ing gloom of the cedars. 

“These bright spring mornings so often 
cloud over and lose their beauty,” said 
Laura, ‘and then it is cold, for there is 
no warmth except just in the sunshine.” 

“Don’t you think their uncertainty is 
partly what makes them so beautiful?” 
asked Percival. 

It was two hours later: they had had 
their luncheon, and the three young peo- 
ple were talking in the drawing-room. 
Laura was tatting, Sissy, seated by her 
on a low ottoman, played with her scis- 
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sors, her cotton, her crochet-hook, and 
anything else on which she could lay 
her idle little hands. Laura regretted 
aloud that Willie had not come in. “I 
fear it is dull for you, Mr. Thorne,” she 
said. ‘So stupid of Willie! Heis about 
somewhere with papa, I suppose. If he 
had come in you could have smoked, and 
talked about dogs and horses, and play- 
ed billiards and enjoyed yourselves. And 
now I am afraid you are bored.” 

“If that fear isn’t the reflection of your 
own feelings, let me remind you that I'm 
not a smoker, and assure you that I am 
much happier here,’’ said Thorne eagerly. 

So he remained, idling over the books 
on the table, looking at the albums and 
talking. They happened to speak of 
some one who was fond of quoting. 

“Heaven defend me from quotations!” 
exclaimed Percival. “Never quote.” 

“Oh, Percival! And you do it dread- 
fully.” 

“Sissy,” he said in a tone of grave re- 


| monstrance, ‘how am I ever to shine in 


conversation if you make such remarks? 
I shall be put to silence.” 

“That would be a pity, wouldn’t it?” 

“T should think it would. Our deeds 
show what we are, our talk shows what 
we would be. Now, as my forte is rather 
precept than example—” 

“ There'll be nothing left if Sissy snubs 
you,” said Laura. ‘Pray don’t be snub- 
bed. We are all attention.” 

“Never quote,” he resumed, as calm- 
ly as if he had not been interrupted at 
all. “I saw the folly of it last week when 
I was away from Brackenhill. It was 
one of those glorious nights, and I was 
looking at the sky—a splendid sky—a 
vast space of white veined with blue, 
and behind it the moon steadily gliding, 
with two or three golden stars. Above 
that was a solemn height, and motion- 
less wreaths of cloud flung across it here 
and there. Do you see it at all?” 

“Very well indeed,” Miss Falconer 
assured him. 

“I stared at it and said nothing. Nev- 
er call people to look at a sky or a picture, 
or anything that touches you, unless you 
are very sure of their stock of adjectives 
and your own. Else there is no know- 
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ing what may happen. She may be 
driven to say, ‘Isn't it lovely ??) And you 
in desperation may reply, ‘Stunning!’ 
or ‘First-rate!’ And then how can you 
ever respect yourselves or each other 
again? I pause for a reply.” 

“Don’t pause. We seem to be ad- 
vancing rather slowly.” 

“Presently up came the man I was 
with. ‘What are you looking at? Oh, 
Isay!’ He had the grace to be silent 
for about five seconds. Then he burst 
out with, ‘Look at that, now—isn’t that 
Shelley exactly. You remember— you 
must remember.’ I didn’t remember, 
and it turned out thav’ he didn’t either, 
at least not well enough to recall the 
words. Off he rushed—turned up the 
gas—pulled down an armful of books: 
‘Here’s Shelley — where is that bit, I 
wonder? Ah, I have it.’ It was in ‘ The 
Cloud :’ no doubt you know it ?— 

That orbéd maiden, with white fire laden, 


Whom mortals call the moon, 
Glides glimmering o’er my fleecelike floor. 


But he wasn’t satisfied. ‘That's it,’ he 
said, ‘but that isn’t all. There is a bit 
somewhere which gives that effect of an 
infinite multitude of little clouds. Idon't 
believe it’s Shelley at all. It’s Words- 
worth—no! Tennyson—Rossetti—some- 
where in Browning, I think.’ Down came 
six volumes of poems and Zhe Ring and 
the Book. \ had a couple to look through, 
so I found two or three of my favorite 
pieces and amused myself very happily. 
At last he lighted on what he wanted, 

and spouted it triumphantly: 

A multitude 

Of handbreadth cloudlets— 


I agreed 


‘That's it, you know,’ he said. 
that that was it, and he went on— 


— One vast rack 
Of ripples infinite and— 

‘Oh!—why it’s black!’ He was a lit- 
tle disconcerted. ‘That’s your idea of 
an appropriate quotation, is it?’ said I. 
‘And our sky is like luminous snow. 
Look there!’ We both looked, and 
burst out laughing. It had grown gray 
while we were fitting it with a descrip- 
tion !’”” 

Percival had finished his story without 
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any change of tone, but toward the end 
his eyes were wandering out of the win- 
dow. It seemed to him that it certain- 
ly was one of the Brackenhill carriages 
turning in at the gate, yet he feared to 
startle Sissy by the announcement till 
he should be perfectly sure. What could 
induce them to send the brougham? 
Some startling event, for it undoubtedly 
was the brougham. 

“Don’t I hear something driving in ?” 
asked Laura. 

“Yes. A visitor you will be surprised 
to see—as Iam,” he exclaimed. There 
was an impatient pull at the bell.—“ Sis- 
sy, guess. But no, there is no time. 
Dear, it is the carriage from Bracken- 
hill, and Horace is getting out.” 

Sissy made no reply, but sat, helpless 
as a scared child, gazing at the door. 
It was Miss Falconer who exclaimed, 
“Horace / Are you sure that it is really 
Mr. Horace Thorne?” and rushed to the 
window. 

(There had been a little flirtation in 
old days, and Laura, though not serious- 
ly wounded, had a soft place still in her 
heart for him, and was apt to think of 
him by his Christian name.) 

“Quite sure,” said Percival.— Sissy, 
listen to me. He is changed a good 
deal: be prepared —try not to look 
shocked. Dear, are you listening ?” 

“Yes.” She lifted her eyes to him. 
They were full of terror and despair. 

“What is the matter? Sissy, it is not 
so bad as that.” He stopped and look- 
ed toward the opening door. 

There was a little pause before Horace 
followed the servant who stood ready to 
announce him. Sissy got up and took 
hold of the back of the chair from which 
Laura had risen. She tried hard to be 
very calm. She fixed her eyes on a 
brilliant spot of red in the rug: it al- 
most seemed to rise and burn beneath 
her gaze, but she was afraid to look 
away. 

“Mr. Horace Thorne.” 

And Horace himself advanced, look- 
ing terribly worn and ill, but with a bright 
color on his cheeks and a glance, half 
defiant, half anxious, which seemed to 
say, ‘What do you think of me? I am 
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extremely well, and don’t care what you 
think.” 

‘“Didn’t expect to see me, did you?” 
he said, with a nervous laugh as he 
greeted Laura, who happened to stand 
nearest. 

“That doesn’t make us the less glad,” 
she answered brightly. 

He was hurriedly shaking hands with 
Percival. 

“Glad to see you back again, old fel- 
low!’’ said the latter. 

But Horace had turned to Sissy with 
eager eyes: “ My little Sissy! Why, what 
an age it is since I’ve seen you!”” He 
had her cold little fingers in his clasp. 
“And what a lazy little woman, never 
to write!” 

She looked up quickly as he stooped 
to kiss her, yet, though she looked up, 
her eyes avoided his, and she turned a 
little so that he kissed her cheek, and 
their lips did not meet. “Oh, I can’t 
write letters,’’ she said, “and auntie 
wrote, and Percival.” — 

Horace drew back a little, and re- 
membered what his mother had said: 
“No doubt Sissy will be the same to you 
if your cousin will let her.” He let her 
hand fall. 

“How did you come?” said Percival. 

“Yes, you forget we are all dying of 
curiosity,” Miss Falconer chimed in. 
“How far have you travelled to-day? 
And are you quite worn out? What 
sort of passage did you have?” 

“One question at a time. How far 
have I travelled to-day? Not very far: 
this morning from town—this afternoon 
from Brackenhill.” 

“But where was Aunt Harriet ?”’ said 
Percival. ‘She could not have let you 
desert her so quickly, I know.” 

“She had taken the pony chaise, and 
left word for you that she should be 
home to dinner. So I asked the gov- 
ernor how he was, and he said, ‘ Quite 
well.’ Then the governor asked me how 
I was, and I said, ‘ Quite well.’ . And:af- 
ter a little more conversation—about up 
to that sample—I said I thought I’d look 
you up.” 

“How nice of you!” exclaimed Laura. 
“But aren't you very tired ?”’ 
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“Tired? No: what should make me 
tired? Driving nine miles in the brough- 
am ?— My good fellow,” turning to Per- 
cival, ‘what are you shoving that easy- 
chair at me for? Keep it for yourself.” 

““May as well sit as stand,’’ was the 
calm reply. 

“Sit, then—put your feet up, and wel- 
come — but let other people do as they 
like. I don’t believe there was much 
the matter with me last autumn: at 
any rate, I’m all right now.” 

“ That’s well,’ said Percival. 
did you cross?” 

“The night before last. 
good passage.” 

Sissy had moved into the oriel window, 
and now spoke in a tremulous voice: “Do 
you ever cough now, Horace ?”’ 

“T don’t know. Yes, now and then a 
little. Habit, you know: one doesn’t get 
out of the way of a thing all at once. 
Mere trick, I believe: I must break my- 
self of it.” 

“That's good news,”’ said Percival. 

Horace made his boast, as before, with 
the glance which wandered from face to 
face, hungry for confirmation of his as- 
sertion, yet laughing at the idea that 
there could be two opinions about such 
a self-evident fact. And all the time he 
looked a ghastly shadow of the bright 
Horace of a year before. “ 

He had turned to Sissy as she spoke, 
and now stepped toward her. “You 
don’t look very well,” he said, com- 
miserating her from the height of his 
own complete recovery. ‘What is the 
matter with you ?” 

She hung her head: “I don’t know. 
I think it’s the weather.” 

“The weather?’ smiled Horace, as 
who should call attention to the mad 
fancies of invalids. ‘What is amiss with 
the weather, pray? Tolerable for foggy 
old England, isn’t it ?”’ 

Sissy murmured some reply. - Percival, 
who leant against the chimney - piece, 
looked up as she spoke, and the mo- 


“When 


We had a 


‘mentary glance photographed a little 


picture for ever on his memory. The 
cloud of which Laura had spoken had 
rolled upward, blotting the azure of the 
sky, and the great cedars were dark as 
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thunderstorms against the gray. In the | and not the ghosts of their bedutiful sun- 
melancholy oriel stood Horace and Sis- | shiny selves, with the ghost of the sun- 
sy, if indeed they were Horace and Sissy, | shiny morning in the background. They 
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looked at each other with strange eyes. , strained and watchful air, and Sissy 
What change had come over them-dur- | shrank sadly from his look and touch. 
ing the last year? Horace had a con- | And these were the two who had been 
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like brother and sister together in glad 
old days at Brackenhill ! 

“Listen!” said Laura: “I hear papa 
and Willie.” 

And when the two came in, soon fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Falconer, there were such 
surprised exclamations, such questioning 
and such wonder on the part of the new- 
comers, such quick assertions of perfect 
health on Horace’s part, that it did not 
signify whether Sissy talked or not. 

Presently she stole across the room 
to Percival where he stood. ‘Have you 
spoken to William Falconer yet ?”’ she 
asked in an eager whisper. 

“Spoken to Falconer?” 

“About the pony I am to ride—the 
pony from the rectory? Laura said he 
would go for it.” 

“But, my dear child, we don’t want 
the pony now. What are you thinking 
of? Of course you will drive home in 
the brougham with Horace.”’. - 

“No, no, I don’t want to drive. I 
would rather ride with you—much rath- 
er, Percival.” There were timid caresses 
in her voice, and almost tears. 

“And I should like to ride with you,” 
said he. “But we can't ask for the pony 
for a mere whim, though we might have 
done so when we were really in a diffi- 
culty.” 

“This morning,” she pouted, hanging 
her pretty head, “you wanted our ride to 
go on for ever and ever, you told me. 
And now—” 

“Now the sun has gone in, and the 
wind has got up, and the sky is gray, 
and Gypsy is lame, and, even if we had 
the pony, I dare say it would be a stupid 
little beast. No, no, Sissy, it is just as well 
as it is: it would not be perfect like this 
morning. We'll ride to-morrow, dear: 
you must drive home this afternoon. 
Why, what would Horace. think ?” 

Percival considered the discussion 
closed, and was opening his lips to say 
something else when Sissy startled him : 
“I don’t wantto drive home with Horace.” 

He paused an instant, looking at her. 
“What do you mean ?” he said gravely, 
but very gently. “ He looks ill, poor fel- 
low, but—”’ 

“Oh, it isn’t that,’’ she exclaimed. 
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“Then what is it? Tell me quickly 
what you mean, Sissy.” 

“Nothing. Only I don’t want to drive 
home with him. Oh, Percival, please 


‘don’t. ask me.” 


He looked perplexed, but after a mo- 
ment he replied, “It isn’t a question of 
asking: it seems to me you must.” 

“No, I needn't,” said Sissy. “If you 
won't get me the pony I can stay here 
for the night. Laura will keep me: 
she said she would.” 

“Impossible!’’ Percival was growing 
stern. ‘Why, you told them you couldn’t 
do it. It is out of the question.” 

Sissy stood with lips compressed, evi- 
dently unconvinced. 

““Why don’t you like driving home? 
What has Horace done ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Thatis absurd,” said Percival. “There 
must be some cause—” 

“No, no! He hasn’t done anything. 
Oh, Percival, be good to me!” 

“My dear child, be reasonable.” 

“Very well, then: I will drive home, 
since you say I must. But you must 
drive too.” 

Percival spoke very gently, because 
he had determined that he woudd always 
speak gently to Sissy, and his smile was 
equally intentional: “You fly from one 
impossibility to another, dear. What is 
to become of the roan ?” 

“Let him stay here.” 

“You don’t think what you are saying. 
They have promised to keep poor Gypsy, 
who can’t go back to-day. I can't pos- 
sibly ask them to keep the roan, who 
can.” 

Sissy was distressed, but still obstinate. 

“Say that there is a meaning in this 
which you will explain to me when we 
reach Brackenhill,” said Percival, ‘and 
of course something shall be done.” 

“No, no! Oh, why is Gypsy lame?” 

“What's all the discussion about?” 
Mr. Falconer inquired. “Can't you get 
your own way, Miss Sissy? you seem 
trying very hard for it.” 

She looked up with a pretty, tearful 
brightness. “Oh, don’t you think | 
ought to have it?” she exclaimed. 
“Please say you do.” 
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“Of course you ought. Now is your 
time. Have your own way till you prom- 
ise to honor and obey: that’s only fair. 
—Wasn’t that the bargain we made, my 
dear, in our old .courting- days, before 
these young people were thought of ?”’ 

‘Something like it,” said his wife. 

“It worked well, no doubt,” said Per- 
cival, who stood erect and still, as if he 
were made of bronze. 

“Very well,’’ smiled Mrs. Falconer. 

“Extremely well,” said her husband. 
“Only, it was rather a long engagement, 
and—quite accidentally, of course—Lucy 
got so used to having her own way that 
she has never seemed able to get out 
of it. Otherwise, it worked remarkably 
well.” 

“T think we'll try it,” said Sissy. 

“Tt will be for Percival’s good, too,” 
said Mr. Falconer. ‘Don’t they say a 
man isn’t fit to command till he has 
learned to obey ?” 

While he spoke she contrived to whis- 
per, “Jf you love me, Percival !”’ 

“So be it,”” said young Thorne aloud. 
—‘Mr. Falconer, I am so struck with 
your example that I am going to follow 
it. Sissy is very anxious that we should 
all be together to-day: she must drive 
’ home with Horace, and she can’t bear 
the thought of my lonely ride.” 

“Leave your horse here,” said Mr. 
Falconer, 

“Exactly what I was going to ask 
your permission to do.” 

The matter was thus promptly settled, 
yet Sissy was hardly content. Percival 
smiled and talked, but there was yet 
a threatening gravity about his eyes. 

The brougham came to the door, and 
‘the three drove off. .The pleasure of 
being together had been secured with 


some difficulty, yet they scarcely seem- 


ed to appreciate each other's society. 
Horace leaned back, evidently tired, 
though he did his best to conceal the 
fact. Sissy cast timid glances, pleading 
for pardon, at Percival, who sat opposite 
with folded arms, shut lips and a line be- 
tween his eyes. The world was very fair 
in its joy of returning spring, though the 
sky hung gray above it. But the beauty 


of green hedgerows and orchards pink 
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and white was lost on these three young 
people. Their hearts and brows were 
burdened so heavily that it was almost a 
wonder that the sleek chestnuts should 
whirl them so gayly along the road to 
Brackenhill. Something might have 
been done to lighten the load, no doubt, 
had the trio been able to make up their 
minds. Horace need not have uttered - 
a word: he might have pulled a letter 
from his pocket which his hand instinct- 
ively sought, and he would have fronted 
the world once more with never a secret 
to hide. Sissy need only have opened 
her lips to let out a confused and hurried 
avowal, which sometimes seemed as if it 
must force its way in spite of her. But 
Percival, if he had a share of his own in 
this oppression, must have opened his 
heart to seek’ it, and might have: been 
startled had a phantom taken shape 
and come forth from its inmost recesses 
to look him in the face. 

“Here we are,” said Horace with a 
yawn. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
RECONCILIATION. 

AUNT MIDDLETON was on the steps, 
quivering from head to foot with im- 
patient joy. These few moments of ex- 
pectation, which seemed so intolerably 
long, were nevertheless the happiest 
that her boy’s return could give her, 
for the sight of his face was the sight 
of a death-warrant. It was impossible 
to prepare her for the shock, and Hor- 
ace saw her suddenly blanched cheeks, 
and met her with the more defiance. 

It seemed as if the happy brightness 
of the morning could not belong to the 
day which closed so drearily. Every- 
body longed to hasten the lagging hours. 
Horace’s talk was interrupted by dread- 
ful fits of coughing, during which they 
all tried to look different ways and to 
seem unconscious of the terrible pause. 
Aunt Harriet pushed her chair farther 
back into the shadow, and sat over her 
knitting, dropping stitches and furtive 
tears. Sissy shrank from every one, as 
if she were some poor little wounded 
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creature whom the lightest touch would 
torture. It was not wonderful, perhaps, 
that she feared Percival’s displeasure. 
Many people when they are put out 
show the depth of their feelings with 
tolerable accuracy. But Percival’s dark- 
ly-expressive face intensified the mean- 
ing it had to convey. When he was put 
out he looked like a thundercloud. Nor 
did he weaken the effect of his expres- 
sion by speech, and his politeness was 
terrible. 

But Horace was not displeased with 
her, and when he coughed her eyes, as 
she turned them away, were full of sor- 
row. When he sat by the fireside she si- 
lently pushed him a footstool, and crept 
behind his chair to draw a curtain closer 
lest there should be a draught. She re- 
membered every fancy he had about his 
tea. Yet she hardly spoke to him, nor 
did she touch him as she gave him his 
cup. 

Mr. Thorne stood on the hearth-rug 
and surveyed the party. He was more 
grieved and anxious about his grandson 
than he would have owned even to him- 
self. 

“You must stay with us, Horace,’’ he 
said abruptly. ‘That small bag wasn’t 
all your luggage ?” 

(There was an unintentional sting in 
the invitation. He did not speak as if 
Horace had come ome.) 

“It is, though. Thank you,” said the 
young man, rather stiffly, “I must be off 
to-morrow. I came over with my moth- 
er, and I don’t care to leave her quite 
alone.” 

“Where is she?” 

“We shall stay in town for a few weeks, 
I think.” 

“But of course you will come down to 
the wedding ?”’ said Percival. ‘You are 
to be best man, you know.” 

“The wedding! pooh! That’s five 
weeks hence—time for Sissy to change 
her mind before then,” said the squire. 
—‘Look here, Horace, I must have my 
little girl to myself for a few days be- 
fore I lose her. I'll tell you what you 
shall do. Write and ask your mother 
to come at once and stay for a fortnight. 

No, your Aunt Harriet will write.” 
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Mrs. Middleton was thunderstruck. 
She got up instantly, and went to the 
writing-table like one ina dream. For 
the next half hour she retired altogether 
from public life, and consumed many 
sheets of note-paper in fruitless endeav- 
ors to reconcile the terms of hospitality 
with those of truthfulness. Dr. Cum- 
ming was never so sure of the approach- 
ing end of all things as she was while 
she wrote the invitation. Godfrey ask 
her to Brackenhill! What could come 
next but doomsday ? 

Sissy, when she bade Percival good- 
night in the hall, said, “Please, don’t be 
angry any longer.” 

“Am I angry?’ he asked. ‘Well, 
perhaps Iam. I am vexed and troubled. 
Why do you hide things from me, dear? 
Why can’t you trust me? It is like the 
beginning of a shadow. What is that 
you sing sometimes?’ And leaning 
against the wall he hummed softly, 


The little rift within the lover’s lute 
Which by and by shall make— 


She sprang to him, caught his hands, 
and held them: “Don’t sing that! 
Don’t sing that! Oh, Percival! Per- 
cival !”” 


“No,” he said, “it wont be that, I hope 


and think. It won't be that, because I 
trust you. It is some foolish little secret, 
or it is some one else’s secret. Not Hor- 
ace’s, is it?” he exclaimed suddenly. 
“He has no right to burden—” 

“Oh no! no!” 

“Why not tell me?’ said Percival. 
“If it is your own, it is some childish 
folly. Iwon’t bestern. Do I look stern, 
Sissy? I’m not: you almost break my 
heart when you Jook at me with those 
great, frightened eyes of yours. I can't 
be very stern, I’m sure. And I won't 
laugh—there! People must do foolish 
things sometimes, or life wouldn't be en- 
durable. I dare say you are foolish now 
and then: I hope so, for I know / am. 
What does it matter when I can trust 
my little wife? For you will never do 
anything of which I shall be ashamed. 
How can you ever find it in your heart 
to be afraid of me, Sissy—to stab me so? 
And why should you be afraid? I’m not 
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bad, but I wish my soul were as sweet 
and clear as yours. Tell me, dear, and 
if I do smile, it will be to think that such 
a trouble could weigh so heavily.” 

Till he paused she had not looked up 
at him. Then she did: ‘Oh, Percival, 
you are good! But I have nothing to tell 
you, really.” 

He shook his head: “Is that all the 
answer I am to have?” 

“No,” she said, ‘not all.”” And she 
suddenly threw her arms about his neck 





and drew his dark face down and kissed 
him. No words could have moved him 
as did the mute appeal of those little 
clinging hands and kissing lips. Dis- 
pleasure vanished like a cloud. She 
laughed, and shut his eyes with sweet 
caresses and kissed his mouth to silence. 
And an old wideawake of the squire’s, 
set jauntily askew on a hat-peg just 
above them, looked down and seemed 
to bless the baseless reconciliation. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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off Charleston to Philadel- 
phia for repairs. This for- 
midable broadside iron-clad 
had, by long and hard ser- 
vice in contending with At- 
lantic gales, as well as with 
the guns of Moultrie, Sumter 
and Wagner, earned for 
herself the love and con- 
fidence of her officers and 
crew and the well-founded 
respect and fear of the en- 
emy. When the writer 
joined her, in August, he™ 
found her almost ready for 











service, and she was too 
useful a vessel to be allowed 
long to repose in the peace- 
ful waters of her native Del- 
aware. She was a huge 
mass of wood and iron—not 
handsome, by any means, 
from a sailor's point of view. 
She was barque-rigged, and 
mountéd in broadside four- 
teen eleven -inch guns on 








ENTRANCES TO CAPE FEAR RIVER. 


[* the summer of 1864 the New Iron- 
sides, which had received her name 
from Commodore Charles Stewart, in 
honor of the Constitution, familiarly 
known as Old Ivonsides, came up from 


wrought-iron carriages, be- 
sides two one-hundred-and- 


fifty - pounder Parrott rifles—all on her 
gun-deck or casemate. She had also on 
the spar-deck, for the entertainment of 
boarding-parties, for signalling and the 
like, two sixty- pounder rifles and two 
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Dahlgren howitzers. She had immense 
beam and a very light draft of water, so 
that she could carry her heavy battery 
into soundings where most large vessels 
could not go. Her armor was of four- 
inch iron plates, with port-shutters of 
the same, the plates much indented by 
shot from the forts at Charleston. 

Carrying a very large complement of 
officers and men, and handling her heavy 
guns with almost as much ease and quick- 
ness as if they were thirty-two-pounders, 
the Ironsides was a terror to all hostile 
batteries; for, once in position, she could 
pour in such a fire of shell that it was 
almost impossible for her opponents to 
stand at their guns. With the slow fire 
of the monitors there was a chance to 
“cover,” but the Ironsides, when once at 
work, generally made it necessary to cover 
allthetime. Her ends were not armored, 
and these had been often penetrated by 
shot, but no one had ever been killed on 
her gun-deck by the enemy’s fire during 
the many engagements in which she had 
borne a prominent part. 

She had had several narrow escapes 
from destruction, however. During one 
of the attacks upon the forts at Charles- 
ton she lay for an hour right over an 
immense torpedo, containing two thou- 
sand pounds of powder, which was: sunk 
in the main ship-channel. It was in- 
tended to be exploded by electricity 
when the bearings showed she was 
over it; but, providentially, something 
about the wires was out of order, and, 
the charge could not be exploded; and, 
finally, after doing her work, the good 
old ship drew off unscathed. On an- 
other occasion, when lying off the bar, 
she was approached after dark by a 
cigar-shaped torpedo-steamer—called a 
“david’’—which was suddenly discov- 
ered running straight for her broadside. 
The officer of the deck, an acting en- 
sign, jumped on the rail to hail the stran- 
ger, when he was shot by a musket in 
the hands of the person who was direct- 
ing the torpedo-boat. At the next in- 
stant the torpedo itself was exploded 
alongside the ship, shaking her very 
much, knocking people down and 
starting some knees and stanchions, 
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but not causing any material leak. 
The torpedo-boat sank, and her man- 
ager, an ex-lieutenant in the navy, 
named Glassell, swam to a schooner 
at anchor near by, and was made pris- 
oner. In most steamers the great hole 
for ‘‘ outboard delivery” is about amid- 
ships on the starboard side, and just 
below the water. In the Ironsides it 
happened to be upon the port side, and 
this saved her; for if Glassell had man- 
aged to insert his torpedo into the out- 
board delivery, he would probably have 
sunk the ship with all on board. 

The engines and boilers of the Iron- 
sides were very fine, but, unfortunately, 
they had not power enough for the great 
mass in which they were placed, and 
would only drive her six knots under 
the most favorable circumstances. Her 
steering-apparatus, too, was always get- 
ting out of order, as she had a curiously- 
contrived rudder, fashioned like a dou- 
ble flap or folding shutter, and intended 
to double upon itself, something like the 
tail of a fish. But we should not com- 
plain of defects, for, in spite of them, she 
did her work nobly. 

The greater part of her crew had 
been in her when off Charleston, but 
we had a number of newly-enlisted 
“white-washed rebs’’ among the lands- 
men. This term was applied to men 
who hhad been made prisoners, had 
taken the oath of allegiance, and then 
enlisted in the navy, as they there ran 
less danger of recapture than in the 
army. I have seen these men, when 
brought to New York from our prison- 
camps in the West, dressed in the same 
homespun, butternut-dyed clothes in 
which they had been working on their 
farms when conscripted. A few weeks 
only, in some instances, had elapsed 
between the time when they were 


‘ploughing in North Carolina or Geor- 


gia and their finding themselves in 
New York, landsmen in the navy, hav- 
ing, in the mean time, participated in 
some battle and passed to the North as 
prisoners. Most of them had never seen, 
and scarcely heard of, salt water, and 
groups of them frequently gathered on 
the cob-dock, dipping the fagged end of 
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a hawser into the East River, and then 
tasting it with great gravity, ‘‘to see if it 
was sure-enough salt.” 

As soon as our repairs were completed 
we sailed for Hampton Roads, arriving 
there in October. On the passage round 
the ship surprised every one who had 
not been in her before by her liveliness 
in a sea-way. In fact, on account of her 
flat floor and light draft she required a 
great weight of coal and ammunitian to 
give her that sedateness of motion which 
was consistent with her severe and pon- 
derous appearance. Many persons on 
board were very sea-sick, and our ex- 
rebel landsmen seemed especially to suf- 
fer on making their first acquaintance 
with sea-life. 

Hampton Roads at this time was as 
busy and crowded as any commercial 
port. Besides our own armed vessels 
—frigates, sloops-of-war, monitors and 
nondescripts—there were always some 


foreign men-of-war, mostly English and | 


French. There were also crowds of 
steam and sailing transports with pro- 
visions, coal, powder, shell and soldiers. 
Grant was besieging Petersburg, and all 
the supplies for his large force passed 
up the James. 

It was well understood that the power- 
ful fleet we were collecting here was to 
attack some important stronghold, which 
could be no other than Fort Fisher on 
Federal Point at the eastern entrance of 
the Cape Fear River. At this period of 
the war the principal infractions of the 
blockade tnok place here, the other ports 
being either in our possession or effect- 
ually closed. To guard both entrances 
of the Cape Fear a space of sixty miles 
or more had to be patrolled; and al- 
though a large force was already station- 
ed here, the blockade-runners — swift, 
low vessels, commanded by skilful and 
daring men—would slip in of a dark 
night in spite of every exertion. In their 
construction everything was sacrificed to 
speed, so that they were, as “‘Jack’”’ says, 
“like a spider-crab, all legs and arms.” 
Sometimes they would make the land 
many miles to the northward, and, trust- 


ing to their color and the darkness for 


concealment, would run down along the 
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beach, hugging the surf, until New Inlet 
was reached. Once under the guns of 
Fort Fisher, they could laugh at the cruis- 
ers, and choose their own time to pick 
their way over the dangerous bar of the 
eastern entrance, the tortuous channel 
of which did not, at the best tides, give 
two fathoms of water. Yet this had been 
the entrance and exit of millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of stores and munitions of 
war and of cotton during the war. It 
was therefore all-important to close this 
river; and to do so we must take Fort 
Fisher, when Fort Caswell and the other 
forts and batteries would fall of them- 
selves. 

Soon after we arrived at Hampton 
Roads the Ironsides was ordered up to 
the navy-yard at Norfolk. Here the 
effects of war were manifest in the de- 
struction by fire of the fine store-houses, 
ship-houses and shops and the blowing 
up of the solid stone docks, while in the 
river were sunk the half-burned hulks 
of several well-known men-of-war. We 
soon stripped the ship of all spars except 
the lower masts, putting her in “fighting 
trim,” and then, after coaling, went down 
to the magazine at Fort Norfolk to fill up 
our huge magazines with powder, shot 
and shell. We also filled twenty-five 
hundred bread-bags with sand, and 
placed them upon our spar-deck to pro- 
tect us from a plunging fire. This in- 
volved no small amount of labor, for 
large bags of sand are hard to handle. 
We soon returned to Hampton Roads, 
when drill, target-practice and boat- 
exercise were the order of the day. 

The weather became wintry and bad, 
but still we did not move, and it began 
to be rumored that we were waiting for 
some infernal machine or powder-boat 
to be finished, which was said to have 
been conceived in the fertile brain of 
General Butler. This boat was to be 
run in, at night, close under the walls 
of Fort Fisher, and then exploded, when 
the walls of the fort were to crumble 
more promptly than those of Jericho, 
and the garrison was to be so complete- 
ly stunned as to allow us next morning 
to walk quietly into the fort. 

At last everything was ready. Gen- 
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eral Butler was to command the troops, 
which had come down the James River 
packed in the transports like herrings 
in casks. On the 13th of December 
we sailed from Hampton Roads—iron- 
clads, frigates, sloops-of-war and trans- 
ports—and next day got round Hatte- 
ras and hauled up to cross the bight 
of Onslow Bay to Cape Lookout, under 
which the large vessels anchored, while 
the monitors, transports and small craft 
went into Beaufort. On the 18th the 
fleet got under weigh again for the ren- 
dezvous, which was twenty miles east 
of New Inlet. Here we anchored, Iit- 
erally at sea, and in a position where in 
peace-times it would have been thought 
foolhardy to remain at that season of 
the year. Fogs, gales, heavy seas and 
every kind of weather but good weath- 
er prevailed for the next week. The 
vessels, especially the iron-clads, were 
half under water, and it was curious to 
observe the little monitors steaming up 
to their anchors, often completely sub- 
merged by huge seas, with only the tops 
of the turrets and smokestacks visible. 

At last the powder - boat made its ap- 
pearance on the scene. This vessel was 
the steamer Louisiana, which had been 
used as a gunboat and was now altered 
into a huge torpedo. About two hun- 
dred tons of powder had been placed on 
board, and ingenious means devised to 
explode it. The vessel was painted lead- 
color all over, and even her officers wore 
lead-colored tarpaulins. A false smoke- 
stack was mounted abaft the genuine one, 
so that in general appearance, and espe- 
cially at night, she very much resembled 
the English blockade-runners. The fleet 
had a great respect for this dangerous 
neighbor, and once, when she parted her 
cable in the heavy sea and came drifting 
down upon the Ironsides, every one was 
in rather an anxious state until it was 
certain she would go clear of us. 

On the 23d the weather at last became 
settled, clear and cold, with light airs off 
shore. The powder-boat was sent in and 
exploded at about two in the morning, 
making a report which seemed to us, 
some miles off, not greater than that 
of two fifteen-inch guns fired together. 
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The result was #z/, a waste of time and 
money, so far as any damage to the 
fort was concerned. We heard after- 
ward that it did cause some consterna- 
tion, and had an assaulting-force been in 
front of the works at that moment they 
might have been carried by a coup de 
main. But so little was the explosion 
supposed to be an act of war that it was 
reported next day in the Wilmington 
papers that a Federal cruiser, chasing a 
blockade-runner in under Fort Fisher, 
had got on shore and been blown up 
to prevent her falling into Confederate 
hands. In fact, a blockade-runner did 
go in that night just ahead of the Louis- 
iana, the officers of which latter vessel 
availed themselves of her pilotage. She 
had coolly passed under the very noses 
of our numerous men-of-war, the garri- 
son also showing range-lights to guide 
in the powder-boat, and thinking that 
she was one of the same sort. 

The morning of December 24th was 
fine, with a light north-west wind and 
smooth sea. Galley-fires were lighted 
early throughout the fleet, and breakfast 
was served before daylight. After va- 
rious delays, caused by vessels not ferm- 
ing line promptly, we stood in, the Iron- 
sides leading, and anchored off the fort. 
It was a splendid sight to see each ves- 
sel, in her turn, follow in and take her 
allotted station, opening fire as her guns 
bore. The bombardment began about 
noon. I suppose that so severe a fire 
was never concentrated upon any fort 
before, and the return was not very 
brisk; indeed, it could not be from bar- 
bette guns under such a storm of shell. 
The fort bestowed most of its fire upon 
the wooden vessels. A few heavy shot 
struck us, cut away our rail and lower 
rigging, dashed about the sand-bags on 
our spar-deck, and indented the armor. 
One ten-inch solid shot came in at our 
unarmored end forward, driving before it 
an air-port with its heavy iron stem and 
lead casing. It then entered the sick- 
bay, made a general smash of the con- 
tents of the dispensary, and was de- 
flected from the berth-deck by a barri- 
cade of hammocks. Then it just cleared 
a cot in which was lying the body of a 
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marine who had died shortly before we 
went into action, and finally imbedded 
itself in the oak water-way.- At sunset 
we all drew off, just out of range, and 
anchored for the night. All hands got 
something to eat, and then we buried 
the marine, whose body the ten-inch 
shot had so curiously spared. The 
watch was set, and all who could went 
to sleep early. 

We now knew what Fort Fisher look- 
ed like, but it was impossible to tell 
what damage we had done to it: earth- 
works are very hard things to injure 
by any amount of hammering, and 
Fort Fisher proved to be a tremendous 
earthwork armed with heavy colum- 
biads, Brookes, Blakely and Armstrong 
guns. That night, just as our weary 
ship’s company had got to sleep, the 
drum beat to quarters upon an alarm 
of a torpedo-boat approaching us. Af- 
ter a considerable time it was discovered 
that the thing was a ship’s boat, bottom 
up, adrift. Her round bottom, lapped by 
the ripple, looked very much like the 
rounded hull of the “david” torpedo- 
boats which the enemy were then using. 

The next day, Christmas, was fine and 
mild, and we stood in and opened fire 
again about half-past ten, just as the 
good people at home were going to 
church. We soon got into very sharp 
work, our fire being answered by the 
fort much better than on the day before. 
During the forenoon the transport fleet 
approached and began to land troops on 
the beach two miles or more above the 
fort. At about three o'clock, after a 
considerable body had been landed, 
they began to move down toward the 
works. But we soon saw that they did 
not intend to fight that night, and were 
only picketing and skirmishing. At 
dusk all the vessels retired from range 
except the iron-clads, which were or- 
dered to keep fast. The crews of 
these vessels were more fagged out 
than any of the others, not only be- 
cause we had kept up a more constant 
fire—beginning first, and last to cease 
—but also from the construction of the 
ships, the heavy guns, and the fact that 
we were firing most of the day against 
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the light westerly wind, which caused 
the men’s eyes and throats to be more 
affected by the powder-smoke. The 
concussion from the heavy eleven-inch 
guns on our low, covered deck was 
very troublesome. The eleven-inch 
has a mellow, pealing sound as com- 
pared with the sharp report of smaller 
guns, but of course the volume of sound. 
is much greater. The blast’ from the 
guns being driven inboard by the breeze, 
many of the “spongers”’ were tempora- 
rily blinded by the rush of hot sulphur- 
ous air when loading and firing rapidly. 
Very few complained, however, or left 
their stations for relief. 

The next day the weather had changed, 
and there was a south-east swell. The 
fleet did not renew the attack upon the 
fort, but the troops were skirmishing in 
the woods with some forces from Wil- 
mington, and the gunboats were shell- 
ing the bush at intervals. Everything 
seemed uncertain and waiting for the 
general on shore to make up his mind. 
It was finally decided by the military 
commander that the assault was not 
feasible, and the attack was aban- 
doned, though many competent judges 
believe that the fort would have yielded 
to assault on that day much more read- 
ily than it did three weeks afterward. 

On the 27th of December the weather 
was fine, and the troops re-embarked, 
the transports moving off for Hampton 
Roads as fast as they were loaded, while 
the naval vessels, for the most part, an- 
chored in the offing and replenished their 
ammunition and stores from the store- 
vessels. In the afternoon of this day 
the garrison — interested spectators of 
our proceedings, and hardly able to 
credit the evidence of their own eyes— 
fired a salute~about as aggravating a 
thing as they could do under the cir- 
cumstances. It was but little consola- 
tion to reflect that it was no fault of the 
navy or of the brave troops who had 
been brought so far for nothing. The 
expedition, which had been so long in 
preparing, and which had set out with 
such a flourish of trumpets, had failed ! 

On the 28th of December we had mild 
weather with heavy showers, and a strong 
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swell setting in, and we all sailed for our 
first rendezvous, the bight under Cape 
Lookout, where we remained until the 
12th of January, having a succession 
of gales with heavy seas, during one of 
which we lost an anchor and a hundred 
fathoms of chain, and came very near 
going into the breakers. Some of the 
frigates and other vessels put to sea to 
ride it out, but we were obliged to lie 
still and make the best weather we could. 
During the few moderate spells we man- 
aged to fill up with shell and coal; and 
we now learned that we were not “to 
give it up so,” but were ,to try conclu- 
sions with Fort Fisher again, the troops 
this time being under command of Gen- 
eral Terry. 

So on the 12th of January we sailed 
again for New Inlet, with a north-west 
wind and smooth sea, the transports with 
the troops being in close company, and 
on the 13th, early in the morning, we 
led the fleet in once more, and began 
pounding away at the huge earthwork, 
the troops in the mean time landing on 
the beach above. Our fire was returned 
very briskly, cutting us up somewhat, and 


it was evident the garrison had received 
reinforcements and mounted more heavy 


guns. A water-battery to the south, with 
- naval guns, was especially active and 
spiteful. During this day’s engagement 
we were much amused with the conduct 
of a gamecock, a great pet among the 
men. On previous days of fighting he 
had been carefully put away below, but 
this time he had escaped from durance 
vile and promenaded the spar-deck, flut- 
tering his wings and crowing loudly, and 
apparently enjoying the roar of the bat- 
tle. By nightfall he was as hoarse and 
husky as some of the division officers, 
and he had one or twe very narrow 
escapes from shot and splinters. We 
ceased fire at dark, and were ordered 
to retain our position, but about ten at 
night had to shift our berth, as the en- 
emy had obtained our range before 
dark, and occasionally during the even- 
ing would pitch a sixty-eight-pound shot 
uncomfortably near us. Some of the 
smaller vessels which had heavy guns 
fired at intervals during the night, to pre- 
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vent the enemy from repairing damages, 
which were greater than in our bombard- 
ment in December, several fires having 
occurred within the fort during the day. 

The 14th of January broke clear and 
fine, with a smooth beach. We went in 
closer than ever—in fact, until we were 
barely afloat— and recommenced the 
bombardment about eight o'clock. Re- 
inforcements had been thrown into the 
fort from Wilmington by a steamer which 
came down the Cape Fear River, and 
both sides were girding up their loins for 
the final struggle. At eleven o'clock, the 
troops being all landed and entrenched 
among some scrubby woods on shore, 
the storming-party of marines and sail- 
ors from the fleet pulled for the beach, 
and were soon through the slight surf 
and established on the dry land. The 
iron-clad division sent no men to the 
storming-party, as these vessels were to 
keep up a deliberate fire as occasion re- 
quired, or to open on the fort again in 
case our men were repulsed. About 
half - past two the naval column was 
ready to advance, after having thrown 
up some rifle-pits in the sand, and the 
fire from the fleet, at a given signal,; sud- 
denly ceased, the quiet after such con- 
tinuous uproar seeming something un- 
natural, 

At this time the writer took up a po- 
sition in the maintop of the Ironsides, 
from which he could look down with a 
glass, as if it were a mimic contest on the 
stage and he a spectator looking on from 
the boxes. The naval column moved 
along the beach by the flank, with the 
intention of assaulting or “boarding” 
the sea-face of the main work. This 
was some forty feet high and very steep, 
and was difficult for an unarmed man to 
climb—quite as much so as any railroad 
embankment. As the fire from the fleet 
ceased the garrison came out of their 
bombproofs in a swarm, and, manning 
the parapet of the sea-face, shot down 
our men as if they were partridges in a 
covey. Those who manned the parapet 
appeared only to fire, while the loaded 
pieces were handed them by others in 
the rear. The beach was soon strewn 
with the dead and wounded, for there 
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was no natural protection, and some of 
the wounded staggered into the surf, and 
then falling were unable to get out of the 
water without assistance. A few of the 
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men, with many of the officers, reached 
the foot of the mound, where there was 
a heavy palisade which ran from the sea 
to the river. But they could go no far- 
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ther, and the bulk of the naval force re- 
treated down the beach, losing heavily 
as they did so from the deliberate “ pot- 
shots” of the enemy. Those who had 


reached a place of partial shelter at the 
foot of the sea-face of the fort were forced 
to crouch there until approaching dark- 
ness and hard fighting on the river-flank 
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of the defences drew the garrison off and 
enabled our people to steal away. The 
losses were very heavy, twenty-one of- 
ficers from the navy alone being killed 
or wounded. As far as the assault went, 
the naval attack was a failure, but the 
lives lost were not utterly thrown away, 
for the naval attack made a diversion, 
drawing the garrison to the sea-face 
and distracting their attention from the 
movements of the troops. 

Soon after the naval advance, and 
about the time it was evident that it 
was not to succeed, there emerged from 
the temporary earthworks and from the 
fringe of scrub-wood above the fort a 
line of battle composed of veterans from 
the James River. Rough and weather- 
worn as to faces and uniforms, but with 
ranks dressed and aligned as if on pa- 
rade, without beat of drum and with 
arms at “right shoulder shift,”’ they pro- 
ceeded at a double-quick across the 
sandy plain extending to the base of the 
huge mamelons which formed the land 
side of the fort at right angles with the 
beach, I think I never saw a more mag- 
nificent sight. A few patches of salt grass 
or dried rushes were scattered over the 
plain, but there was nothing high enough 
to obstruct the view. Nearly all the guns 
on this face had been dismounted or dis- 
abled by the bombardment, but the gar- 
rison opened on the assaulting force with 
musketry as soon as they came within 
range, while a howitzer (run out from a 
sally-port to fire, and then withdrawn to 
load ) cut gaps in the advancing line at 
each discharge. Two field-pieces at the 
western angle also began to fire at the 
advancing troops, but were soon silenced 
by shell from the iron-clads ; but the one 
in the sally-port could not be hit, owing 
to the protection of the covered way. 

Not a shot was returned by our men. 
The line curved sometimes as the grape 
from the howitzer tore through it, but the 
officers would spring to the front, steady 
the men, and the gap was soon closed. 
The officers then fell into their places 
again, and the line swept on without a 
pause, but leaving many a poor fellow 
behind, with the salt sand drinking in his 
life’s blood. Soon they reached the foot 
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of the huge earthworks, and the axes were 
seen to gleam as the strong palisade, al- 
ready shattered by the bombardment, 
was cleared away. The fire of small- 
arms was growing sharper and sharper 
all the time, and now the assailants be- 
gan to respond. 

At last our men are through the ob- 
struction, and we see them and their 
colors on one of the western mamelons, 
their outline sharply defined against the 
clear western sky. A sharp fight takes 
place for the first traverse; men, killed 
or wounded, roll down the steep incline; 
the shouts and yells grow louder; and 
then comes a rush, a pell-mell strug- 
gle, and we see the colors slowly rise, 
and finally gain the top of the next 
mound. Here the same determined re- 
sistance and the same close fighting go 
on, to be followed by another cheer, an- 
other rush, and: the taking of the next 
point. At this time General Terry sig- 
nalled to our ship to fire into the trav- 
erses, ahead of the assaulting troops, 
and afterwards signalled again to say, 
“Just right! you are throwing your shell 
just where they are needed.” Pretty fair 
practice this, when a deviation of a few 
yards to the right would have made the 
difference between shelling the enemy 
and shelling our own people. 

The sun went down and the winter 
night closed in while this desperate in- 
fantry fight was stili going on. At dusk 
our ship was obliged to cease firing, as 
we could no longer distinguish between 
friends and foes. We waited, fearfully 
anxious, but hopeful, listening eagerly 
to the sounds of the fight, now advan- 
cing obliquely toward us, the opposing 
troops fighting, sometimes hand to hand, 
in the darkness, only guided in their fire 
by the flashes of their enemies’ muskets. 
Finally, about ten o’clock there was a 
tremendous peal of cheers, and then 
the tide of battle swept suddenly away 
through the fort and down toward the 
point, where the remnant of the garri- 
son, in number about nineteen hundred, 
laid down their arms and surrendered. 
The fact was at once telegraphed to the 
fleet by signal-lanterns, and round after 
round of hearty cheers went up from ev- 
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ery ship. The weary, smoke -begrimed 
crews now turned in, satisfied that at 
last their perseverance in braving the 
perils of our‘coast in winter had been 
rewarded by complete success. The 
“impregnable”’ Fort Fisher was taken 
—a place pronounced by those who had 
seen both to be much stronger than the 
Malakoff. The Cape Fear River, the 
grand blockade-runners’ port, was ef- 
fectually closed, and the Confederacy at 
last completely isolated. How consider- 
able and important were the supplies in- 
troduced by this channel, and how vital 
were the communications it protected, 
will be evident when we remember the 
fact that General Lee had telegraphed 
that ‘Fort Fisher must be held at any 
cost, otherwise he must evacuate Rich- 
mond.” 

Every one was up with the sun next 
morning, to find our colors hoisted on 
the fort and gunboats and “ double-end- 
ers” already working their way through 
the intricate and shallow channels of the 
bar to reach the Cape Fear River, where 
for some days to come they were busy 
in capturing and occupying forts and 
batteries and in sweeping the channel 
for torpedoes. While we were standing 
upon deck surveying the scene a terrible 
explosion occurred within the fort, masses 
of earth and timber and bodies of men 
going high into the air, while a dense, 
balloon-shaped cloud of powder -smoke 
and dust hung for many minutes over 
the spot. The magazine of the fort had 
blown up. No one ever knew how it 
happened. There were rumors of trains 
laid by the garrison to be fired incase 
of our success, while others, with more 
show of reason, talked of careless. and 
drunken soldiers or contrabands explor- 
ing with candles and torches. Many 
officers and seamen from the fleet, who 
had been led by curiosity to enter the 
fort, lost their lives in this explosion, 
their fate being, for the most part, in- 
ferred from the fact that they were miss- 
ing and that their bodies were not found 
among those killed in the assault. 

Soon after the explosion the Ironsides 
was ordered to haul off toa safer anchor- 
age, and, to the great joy of all on board, 
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to heave overboard the mass of sand 
which had so long encumbered our spar- 
deck. Many of the bags had rotted, and 
others had been torn to pieces by shot, 
so that our deck looked more like’a rag- 
ged piece of waste ground than the white 
and spotless promenade usual in @ man- 
of-war. There was another good feason 
for getting rid of our sand. I the two 
bombardments we had fired né@irly four 
thousand rounds, and our shell-room and 
magazine being nearly empty, the sand 
on the upper deétk made the ship top- 
heavy and tipsy in her motions. While 
this was being done and the powder- 
grime washed from the paint-work, the 
writer went on shore with our command- 
ing officer, Commodore Radford, and a 
party, to gratify a natural curiosity to see 
a place that had given us so much trou- 
ble. On our way we met boats convey- 
ing to their own vessels or to the hos- 
pital-ship the wounded in the assault of 
the day before, and we found parties on 
the beach collecting for burial the bod- 
ies of those who had been killed. 

The beach, as well as the whole space 
in the land-front of the fort, was strewn 
with fragments of shell, musket-balls, 
muskets, bayonets, cartridge-boxes and 
belts, articles of clothing and dead bod- 
ies. As we approached the land-face 
we began to find the bodies of soldiers 
instead of sailors. Some of these were 
lying in the strangest postures, just as 
the death-bullet struck them. While the 
faces of some showed all the excitement 
and energy and deadly purpose of the 
fight, others looked as calm and peace- 
ful as a sleeping baby. Many of the 
dead about the palisade were covered 
with dust and dirt from rolling down 
the steep earthwork after being shot. 

Passing through a gap in the stockade, 
we climbed up-to the top of one of the 
traverses, a distance of at least forty 
feet, and there had a view of the fort. 
The* great extent of the works was the 
first thing which struck one, and then 
the eye was attracted by the huge crater 
near the angle, where the explosion of 
that morning had taken place, and from 
which the sulphurous smoke was still 
curling up lazily. “While taking in this 
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view, we were accosted by a major of 
a Pennsylvania regiment, who said he 
was trying hard to bring some order out 
of the indescribable confusion caused by 
the bombardment, the .assault and the 
explosion combined. This gentleman 
told us that he was the only regimental 
field-officer left for duty in the regiments 
which composed the assaulting force, all 
the others being either killed or wounded. 
We now proceeded to the subterranean 
passage leading under one of the great 
earthen mounds or traverses to the sally- 
port, whence the field-piece had been 
used which had so cut up the troops 
during the assault. This passage was 
dark and damp of course, too low for 
a tall man to walk upright in, and six 
or eight feet wide, supported and roofed 
with logs. A fearful stench came from 
the place, for it had been occupied as a 
bombproof refuge by some of the gar- 
rison during the bombardment, and was 
in the filthy condition in which such 
places always are after men have been 
forced to remain in them for any length 
of time. The floor was literally paved 
with the dead bodies of soldiers, who 
must have been placed there when 
wounded during the heavy shell-fire. 
Lying in the shocking filth, damp and 
darkness, nearly all had died just where 
they were laid ; but an occasional groan 
showed that some were still alive, and 
our fatigue-parties were about to take 
them out and separate the living from 
the dead. Atthe outer end of this place 
stood the field-piece on its light carriage, 
the crew of which, when they fired their 
last shot and retired within the fort, must 
have passed over the bodies of their com- 
rades. 

We did not stop here long, nor did we 
care to look into the other bombproofs— 
which were no doubt in the same con- 
dition—but passed on to the north-east- 
ern angle, where in two huge embrasures 
were very heavy guns —a sixty -eight 
pounder and an eight-inch Blakely rifle. 
These guns had been very marked in 
their attentions to the iron-clads, and 
we, in turn, had frequently made them 
a special object for our fire. Our shell 

| often caused the gunners to leave them, 
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but they always returned whenever our 
fire slackened or was temporarily divert- 
ed. Just before the assault, however, 
one of them had had its carriage dis- 
abled, and we found it in this condition, 
slued round, with a sergeant and some 
men of the Signal Corps quietly cooking 
their breakfast on the parapet close by 
its now harmless muzzle. The great 
shells had scarred and seamed the face 
of the defences, and in bursting had 
excavated great holes in the sandy soil 
around the platform of the gun, in which 
some dead were partially buried. While 
standing here and looking about I sawa 
delicate hand and wrist, covered with a 
knitted glove fastened about the wrist by 
a silken cord and tassel, sticking up out 
of the sand; and I could not help fancy- 
ing that that homemade glove was the gift 
of a mother or sister to the young officer 
who was lying below—buried, possibly, 
by the very shell which had killed him. 
Against the heavy plank side of the em- 
brasure was crushed the body of an of- 
ficer, who had evidently been killed by 
the concussion of a bursting shell. One 
side of his head and face was smashed 
in, and plastered, so .to speak, against 
the plank, leaving the other side in relief, . 
the profile and black moustache stand- 
ing out like a plaster cast. He must 
have been a very handsome man, and 
the side of his face which was exposed 
was not at all disfigured, looking like 
wax-work. I have never been able to 
account for so frightful an injury without 
disfigurement. Perhaps I have dwelt too 
much upon such horrors, but they made 
a great impression upon me, and the ap- 
pearance of some of the dead I saw that 
day I shall never forget. I had seen 
men dreadfully mangled before, both by 
accident. and in battle, but one is then 
generally in hot blood, with room and 
reason for action, and there is no time 
for moralizing. But going over such a 
scene in cool blood, with the sunlight 
searching out every ugly spot, is a very 
different matter. 

We took a rapid walk to Battery No. 
4, where was mounted on a fine carriage 
an Armstrong one-hundred-and-fifty- 
pounder, marked with the “broad ar- 
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row” and with Sir William Armstrong's 
name in full on the trunnion. This piece 
was said to have been presented to the 
Confederacy ‘by some English admirers, 
but Armstrong guns of less calibre were 
found in nearly all the fortifications about 
Cape Fear. As we were leaving the fort 
we noticed two or three large piles of 
muskets, some of them curiously con- 
torted by missiles. These were the arms 
of the captured garrison—as well as those 
belonging to our own dead and wounded 
—which a detail or fatigue-party were 
now collecting and piling up. Just by 
these piles were the bodies of many 
dead Confederates laid in rows, and 
near them, on stretchers, two officers in 
their gray uniform, with their caps over 
their faces. Thinking they were dead 
too, as I passed I lifted the cap from one 
of them to see what his face was like. 
I was startled to find a very live face 
indeed, with two bright, feverish eyes 
gazing up into mine. The poor fellow 
smiled at my confusion, and said he was 
wounded in the legs, and was on his way 
to the field hospital. Making an apology 
for my curiosity, I hastened on to rejoin 
my party, finding, as we got down to the 
beach again, that the row of bodies in 
navy blue was getting longer and long- 
er. These were all killed by rifle-shot, 
and were little disfigured. We were 
glad to jump into our boat and pull 
away from such sad sights. 

That afternoon all hands were called 
to muster, and a letter from Admiral 
Porter was read, thanking us for the 
handsome way in which the ship had 
been fought and for the accuracy of 
our fire, alluding also to the fact that 
we had led the fleet into action on each 
occasion. I think I may be excused for 
giving a portion of the despatch com- 
mending the commodore commanding 
the Ironsides: ‘‘ His vessel did more ex- 
ecution than any vessel in the fleet; and 
even when our troops were on the par- 
apet I had so much confidence in the 
accuracy of his fire that he was directed 
to fire on the traverses in advance of 
our troops and clear them out. This he 
did most effectually, and but for this vic- 
tory might not have been ours. Hav- 





ing broken his rudder in a heavy gale, 
he rigged up a temporary one under ad- 
verse circumstances, and had his. ship 
ready as soon as the rest. He seemed 
never to tire of fighting, and for three 
days lay within one thousand yards of 
Fort Fisher without moving his anchor, 
and made the rebels feel that we had 
come there to stay.” 

The weather remained wonderfully 
fine all this time, and here we were at 
anchor day after day on a part of the 
coast where before the war it would have 
been considered foolhardy to anchor at 
all. On the 17th of January the large 
vessels began to make their way North, 
leaving the gunboats and small craft to 
occupy the river and force the enemy to 
blow up and evacuate the numerous forts 
and batteries. This they generally ef- 
fected in a great hurry and amidst much 
consternation, in some instances only 
spiking very fine guns. Fort Ander- 
son, however, on the right bank—just 
abreast of which were two lines of heavy 
torpedoes, both floating and sunken— 
held our flotilla for some. time, and was 
not evacuated until. after a heavy bom- 
bardment of thirteen hours: and an ex- 
penditure of about five thousand shell. 
Indeed, it was very natural for the Con- 
federates to suppose that Fort Fisher 
would come off victoriously from the 
second attack, as she was much better 
garrisoned and armed, and prepared in 
every way, than at the first attack, in 
December. Our success, this time, was 
considered by every one to be due to the 
change in the commanding officer of the 
troops, for the men who carried the mus- 
kets were the same. 

All the forts in the river were of the 
most approved and careful construction, 
and they contained, in all, about one 
hundred and seventy heavy guns, while 
lines of piles and torpedoes, to be fired 
by electricity, filled the approaches to 
them. It was remarked by an officer 
high in authority that the engineers who 
built such works, at the expense of so 
much time and labor, must have had 
an abiding faith in the Confederacy. 
Fort Fisher was nearly. four. years in 
process of construction. The armed 
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vessel Chickamauga, which had already 
created such havoc among our coasters, 
and which was ready for sea again, and 
watching for an opportunity to slip out, 
was run high up the river and into one 
of the small branches, where she was 
eventually sunk by her own crew. Some 
fine blockade-runners came in at Smith- 
ville, quite ignorant of the change in af- 
fairs. Lights were shown them from the 
regular stations to guide them in, and 
when they anchored they were quietly 
taken possession of. They were from 
Bermuda, and loaded with arms, blank- 
ets, shoes and other necessaries for the 
army. On board one of them were found 
some English army - officers, who had 
come over from Bermuda on “a lark” 
and to see what blockade-running was 
like. When the vessel was boarded 
these gentry were found seated over 
their champagne and felicitating them- 
selves upon their successful’run and 
upon having escaped serious damage 
from some shot which had struck the 
vessel as she was running through the 
outside blockaders. Their astonishment 
may be imagined, as well as their dis- 
gust at being shipped to New York, 
and thence sent back to Bermuda by 
the first opportunity. 

The Ironsides arrived in Hampton 
Roads just in time to avoid another 
long spell of cold, easterly, stormy wea- 
ther which caused much damage and 
suffering on the exposed coast which we 
had just left. How we were almost im- 
mediately ordered up the James River 
to Bermuda Hundred to protect the im- 
mense stores of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, then before Petersburg, from the 
threatened raid of some small iron-clad 
rams which the enemy still had at Rock- 
etts, near Richmond, scarcely belongs to 
my story. But as this was the last ser- 
vice of the Ironsides, I may be permitted 
to relate it. 

We went foaming up the James River 
with our own steam and a powerful tug 
under each quarter, and, when we reached 
Bermuda Hundred, effectually plugged 
up the channel by running the Ironsides’ 
huge bulk up it as far as she could go, 
and there leaving her sticking in the 
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soft mud. As soon as General Ord, 


who commanded on that flank, saw 
what manner of craft she was; he 
seemed satisfied, and said he ‘should 
now cease to trouble himself “about 
iron-clad rams. The rams never came 


near us, however, and were not long af- - 
*terward destroyed by their own people. 


But there is no doubt that our presence 
prevented them from giving trouble. 
If they had succeeded in destroying 
the great accumulation of material and 
provisions at City Point, or even in in- 
terrupting communications temporarily, 
it would have been a very serious mat- 
ter, and would at least have delayed the 
successful prosecution of the final cam- 
paign. 

During our stay at this point we had 
many opportunities of seeing the..ope- 
rations in front of Petersburg and the 
working of a large army in daily con- 
flict with a brave and vigilant enemy. 
We were lying not far from, and. made 
almost daily visits to, City. Point, where 
Generz2! Grant’s head-quarters were—a 
row of beautifully-built log cabins. Here 
the general was often to be seen in con- 
sultation with General Meade, and Mr. 
Lincoln paid him quite a long. visit, 
meeting Mr. Stephens and the other 
members of the Southern. Peace Com- 
mission. Several important skirmishes 
and battles also, took place,.so that we 
had stirring scenes and events to enliven 
the monotony of our river-blockade. 

When satisfactory evidence was had 
that the rams were no longer to be 
feared, our mission in the James was 
accomplished, and we returned to Nor- 
folk, whence we proceeded to Philadel- 
phia, arriving there just at the time that 
the news of the murder of Mr. Lincoln 
sent a thrill of horror through the nation 
and the world. 

The war being now terminated, the 
Ironsides was put out of commission 
and sent to League Island to be placed 
in ordinary. Here, some time after- 
ward, all that was combustible of her 
was completely destroyed by fire—per- 
haps the fittest termination of her short 
but eventful existence. E. S. 
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MISS TWILLS’S OBSERVATIONS. 


HEN I let half of my nice white, - 


two-story house, including half 


of the flower-bed, half of the kitchen, * 


use of the front stoop and balcony over- 
head and halls common, besides an extra 
chamber (the one adjoining mine), I 
certainly had not the least expectation 
of ever being accused by the inmates 
of eavesdropping. 

I am #ot an eavesdropper; I am ob- 
serving ; and what with being back and 
forth in the kitchen—though, to be sure, 
that is not often, as I do all my small 
cooking in my own rooms, reserving the 
use of the oven only for baking bread 
—still, what with being back and forth 
only that much in the kitchen and up 
and down through the halls, I am forced 
to see and hear—in fact, observe—a great 
many things which perhaps were not in- 
tended for my eyes and ears. 

And if people w2// scream at the top of 
their voices when they are well aware, 
or would be if they stopped to think, 
that I am in the adjoining room quietly 
preparing to retire at night, or as quietly 
—for, being used to live alone, I make 
very little bustle about things—getting 
ready to deseend in the morning, —if, 
I say, they wi scream like so many 
magpies, why, being blessed with toler- 
ably good hearing, I think anybody of 
candor will concede at once that I must 
hear. 

When I first decided to let half of my 
house I did it for two reasons: first, be- 
cause money was “tight,” and the idea 
of making something by renting it— 
enough perhaps to take me to the 
White Mountains in the summer— 
struck me as a bright thought, though 
such a thing had never been done in 
our family before; arid, second, because 
I was tired of living alone, and the 
thought of having a small, quiet family 
in the house seemed very pleasant and 
comfortable. So when Mrs. Rocky and 
family —consisting of one son and one 
daughter—came to-look at the house, 





by the time they had thoroughly exam- 
ined every nook and corner of it—dur- 
ing which time I had as thoroughly ex- 
amined them—I had said to myself at - 
least twenty times, “Miss T., this is the 
family for you.” Whether they said the 
corresponding thing to themselves or not 
I do not know, but certainly they were 
sufficiently satisfied to make all neces- 
sary arrangements for the rent of it be- 
fore taking their leave, and I closed the 
door after them well pleased as to my 
part of the agreement. 

Mrs. Rocky was a pretty little woman, 
whose face was lighted up by a pair of 
glowing dark eyes that had not. en- 
tirely got over the habit of thinking 
themselves admired, judging from. their 
expression, and who seemed completely 
wrapt up in her daughter, a young lady 
of twenty perhaps, modelled after her 
mother in form, though in no other re- 
spect, being light, while her mother was 
dark. She had a full round face, blue 
eyes, a pretty little mouth, clear, ringipg 
voice, and hair which a lover would call 
golden. Now, I am dead set against red 
hair, having a constitutional aversion to 
it, but I immediately gave myself.a pinch 
and said, ‘‘ Now, Miss: T., don’t you: al- 
low a silly freak about hair to outweigh 
so many virtues;” and I determined to 
like her in spite of it.. As for Jerome, 
he was a quiet, thoughtful - -looking boy 
of about eighteen years. That is- what 
they all seemed. 

But they had not been in the eum 
many weeks before I had become pretty 
well impressed with the fact that their 
two chief characteristics were, slamming 
doors at about five in the morning—on 
account of which I, with a sigh, relin- 
quished my customary morning nap— 
and loud talking. Furthermore, that 
Miss Martha (Mat-tie, her mother call- 
ed her, with a partial fondness for the 
é’s) was composed of two sides — the 
firm, with which she took the lead.in 
and decided all such matters, household 
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or otherwise, as come up to harass and 
agitate most families ; second, the senti- 
mental, which was the characteristic of 
her conversation, and which she inherit- 
ed from her mother, who had but one 
side (the sentimental, inferentially ). 
Her first side, then, must have descend- 
ed from her father, deceased, for ‘‘ Mat- 
tie had her father’s mind,’’ was Mrs. 
Rocky’s oft-repeated remark. Lastly— 
and being of the least consideration in 
the family, I naturally leave him to bring 
up the rear—Jerome was a youth who 
regulated his movements by the clock, 
and was disposed to be stubborn when 
called upon to step aside from his reg- 
ular routine. As the result of these quiet 
observations of mine, I said to myself 
one morning, “Mrs. Rocky is the least 
selfish member of this selfish family.” 
One evening in the last of May I was 
invited in to tea. Miss Mattie wore a 
green necktie on the auspicious occasion. 
I couldn't help noticing it, because it was 
so unbecoming, and because I verily be- 
lieve if that girl had one necktie she had 
fifty. Every day she appeared in a new 
one—new to me, I mean; and it did 
not seem to make any difference to her 
whether they were old-fashioned or new, 
ugly or pretty, becoming or unbecoming. 
As I say, I couldn't help noticing it and 
wondering, though I said nothing about 
it: I am not much given to talking; be- 
sides, I never pry into other people’s 
affairs. The subject of conversation 
seemed to have a great deal of interest 
for Miss Mattie, and, indeed, for Mrs. 
Rocky also. It concerned a young man 
—Mr. Jenckes by name—who was en- 
gaged as a tutor for Jerome, for that 
young gentleman was preparing for col- 
lege; which fact, perhaps, had brought 
the family to our college-town to live. 
“Mr. Jenckes,” said Mrs. Rocky, 
“seems to be a very nice young man, 
and is partly paying his way through 
college by tutoring; and Mat-tie and I 
think it would be nice and polite to 
invite him in to tea sometimes. He 
seems like a young gentleman who 
would enjoy home; and, being away 
from its influences and pleasures, it 
would do him good, I think, to pay him 
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a little attention. Besides,” she con- 
tinued, “he is very polished and polite, 
and seems to have been in good so- 
ciety; and I like him exceedingly.” 

“Yes,” said Mattie, laughing, “mam- 
ma is quite in love with him: she likes 
him a great deal better than I do.” 

“Why, Mat-tie,” said Mrs. Rocky sen- 
timentally, “‘ you know you said last night 
that he is jus¢ the kind of a gentleman 
that you like, with his dark hair and 
eyes. You certainly wouldn't like him 
if he were light.” 

“Oh no, mamma, I wouldn’t speak to 
him if he had blue eyes and light hair: 
I guess I wouldn’t. I never do have 
anything to do with light people. I 
mean light gentlemen"’(a giggle), “but” 
(hesitation )— 

“Well,” said I, thinking I must take 
some part in the conversation or they 
would think me a stick, “what zs the 
matter with him? Where's the hitch ?” 

Miss Mattie looked at me as if she 
didn’t like either the tone or the remark 
or the one who made it, or something. 
I made up my mind suddenly that the 
hair was getting the upper hand, and 
pinched myself accordingly. But she 
said sweetly, ‘“‘Why, I think his eyes 
are much too sharp.” 

“Now, Mat-tie,”” said mamma again, 
“that is only because he is so very smart: 
and you know you have always said that 
you never coudd endure a gentleman who 
did not know ever so much more than 
you.” ; 

“Oh yes, I know it, mamma. I want 
a man to be ‘way, 'way up above me, 
or I never could have any respect for 
him. But—” looking sentimental and 
giggling— 

“How long have you known him?” I . 
asked. 

“Oh, he has given Jerry two lessons, 
and we were introduced to him and saw 
him for a few moments both times.” 
Then she went on to say how, through 
this one and that one, they knew him to 
be a thoroughly deserving young man, 
and that they felt perfectly justified in 
making a friend of him; and so on for 
ten minutes or more. 

“Mattie always talks about a man as 
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if she expected to marry him,” said Je- 
rome bluntly. 

“Why! the idea!’ exclaimed Mattie. 
“Itisn’t so, at all. You don’t understand 
me. I never can tell how I like a gen- 
tleman without thinking how I should 
like him for a husband; and so I get in 
the habit of talking in that way. You 
needn’t think I expect to marry every 
gentleman I test in that way.” 

“Well,” said I, “if you work on that 
plan in this college-town, you will have 
your time pretty well taken up, I im- 
agine.”’ 

That evening, when I went up to my 
room, I heard voices in the next room; 
and didn’t they talk! Miss Mattie and 
her mother were evidently discussing 
some question with a great deal of in- 
terest, and as I employed myself around 
the room the thin partition was pierced 
by the silvery tones of Miss Mattie’s 
voice. She seemed to be the principal 
speaker. Having occasion to go into 
the closet, I heard her say, “I tell you, 
mamma, I will #o¢ have her invited. I 
don’t like her, and she shall not be there, 


listening to everything, and looking at 
me with her hateful eyes.” 

I stepped out of my closet with more 
precipitation than I usually indulge in, 


and closed the door. Something about 
something or other never hearing any 
good of themselves came into my mind, 
though why it should I don’t know. 
Wasn't I obliged to hang up my dress? 
Certainly. The sensation, however, was 
peculiar, and I crept into bed feeling 
that the red hair was getting a decided 
advantage. 

Well, he came to tea the next Saturday 
evening —the wonderful Mr. Jenckes, I 
mean—and I, of course, was not invited. 
I saw him as he came along up the walk. 
A little dandified, I thought, with his 
snowy cuffs half covering his hands, and 
his black cutaway coat, and light drab 
stovepipe hat with its broad black band, 
and his gold studs, which shone so that 
I couldn’t help seeing them, and his 
black moustache. He had sharp black 
eyes I observed as he stepped up on the 
stoop. 


I suppose they had a pleasant time, 
Vor. XXI.—axz 
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for occasionally Mattie’s rippling laugh 
floated into my room through the cracks 
in the door.’ It being a very fine even- 
ing, I took my chair and went out on 
the stoop to sit a while after my quiet 
supper was discussed, though how ome 
can be said to discuss anything I am at 
a loss to know. I had not been there 
more than five minutes before they all 
came out from tea with the evident in- 
tention of doing the same thing. The 
presiding genius of the family looked 
surprised at seeing me audaciously sit- 
ting on my own doorstep, but, being in 
a sweet temper, went through the cere- 
mony of introduction graciously enough: 
“Mr. Jenckes—Miss Twills.” 

That over, we seated ourselves, and 
they went on talking while I listened, 
saying nothing except to exclaim men- 
tally, after a while, “Smart, but he 
knows it.” In the mean time I looked ° 
to see what kind of a necktie Miss Mat- 
tie had on, for that subject, as handled 
by my heroine, was getting to be an in- 
teresting study to me. Mercy on us! 
It was homely dark blue, with white 
flowers in it. I could have chosen a 
prettier one myself, though I don’t call 
myself tasty at all, and never was called 
so by anybody else that I know of. She 
must number her neckties, giving one to 
each particular day, so that I found my- 
self calculating while we sat there (I am 
quick at figures) if she began on the first 
day of the year, this blue one would be 
about No. 150. 

Pretty soon I remarked to Mr. Jenckes: 
“Ts a tutor’s.life agreeable ?”’ 

‘* Opinions differ,"’ shortly and majes- 
tically (giggle from Miss Mattie’s chair), 
“about that, as about almost everything.” 

“Ah!” I continued to myself, “he is 
not a gentleman.” —Rather nettled, I said 
aloud, “ Do your opinions differ ?” 

-“I beg your pardon ?”’ with a very def- 
erential and gentlemanly manner. 

“But he thinks he is,” to myself.— 
Ashamed of my question then, I said, 
“I suppose you enjoy it?’ ; 

‘You have a right to suppose, I sup- 
pose,”’ with the same manner as before. 
Then, to modify, what, notwithstanding 
the rudeness, I saw was only intended 


‘ 
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as a witticism, he smiled—a very sweet 
smile it was, too—and went on to talk 
quite sensibly and interestingly about a 
tutor’s life and other things, the intro- 
duction, I saw, being only for the pur- 
pose of impressing me with a sense of 
his own superiority. I had time to ob- 
serve him, and when he finally took his 
leave—which he did with studied polite- 
ness—I informed myself—as I have a 
way of doing, having had no one else to 
inform for quite a while—that though he 
was not what he evidently considered 
himself, ‘‘one of Nature’s noblemen,” 
he was too smart to be taken in by de- 
signing mothers with charming daugh- 
ters. Not that I considered Mrs. Rocky 
designing, either—not in the least: it 
was the most natural and innocent 
thing in the world for her to be look- 
ing out for the future of her daughter. 
"It was rather designing daughters and 
charming mothers in this case, for Mrs. 
Rocky was evidently accustomed to be- 
ing admired, and having had six offers 
herself before she finally accepted Mr. 
Rocky, as I heard her say one day, 
imagined that every man who looked 
toward Mat-tie was looking through 
matrimonial specs. 

The next day she remarked to me 
that she had given Mr. Jenckes a stand- 
ing invitation to take tea there every 
Saturday evening. And sure enough 
he came the next Saturday, and the 
next and the next; and so I might go 
on until the two hundred and twenty- 
fifth necktie, for if ever there was a 
Saturday evening in which he failed 
to ascend the gravel-walk and ring the 
door-bell at six o’clock, it must have 
been when I was away from home. 
He never came at any other time ex- 
cept to give Master Jerome his lessons, 
for, being a hard-working young man, 
his visits were confined to those regu- 
lar hours. 

“A nice supper of oysters and coffee 
once a week is very comfortable,” I in- 
wardly remarked; “nevertheless, he is 
too smart for them.” 

Miss Mattie was not one who had an 
“eye single” to anybody. She was 
smart, like her deceased father, and it 
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did not take her long to discover two 
things: first, that there were more stu- 
dents than one in this favored village; 
and secondly, that there were more 
evenings in the week than Saturday 
evening. Consequently, by a process 
something like the foregoing, which I 
will not trouble myself to go through 
with again, my eyes gradually opened 
to the fact that another favored mortal 
was being welcomed to the enjoyment 
of home comforts and home influences 
by a standing invitation to tea every 
Wednesday evening. This favored 
mortal was Mr. Wiggins. Regularly 
now, twice a week, the savory odor of 
oysters and coffee ascended from the 
steaming board of the hospitable Mrs. 
Rocky. Regularly, twice a week, .two 
faultlessly - attired young men,-one on 
Wednesday, the other on Saturday, in- 
nocently advanced up the walk leading 
between the two flower-beds, innocently 
received each his floral gift of heliotrope 


- and geranium-leaf, and each some hours 


later politely took his leave. 

Box-and-Cox-like, they never clashed 
in any way. Mr. Jenckes was too busy 
to break in upon his regular habits, and 
Mr. Wiggins, strangely enough, never 
appeared upon the scene on Saturday 
evenings. As to Mr. Jenckes, I began 
to think that unless he really did have 
some matrimonial designs as to Miss 
Mattie — which I very much doubted 
—he must be what I have sometimes 
heard people call a “sponge.” Mr. 
Wiggins, on the contrary, took her out 
riding, invited her to concerts (Mr. 
Jenckes never attended concerts, con- 
sidering it a waste of time and money), 
and enjoyed himself immensely, though 
evidently Mrs. Rocky did not count upon 
him as upon Mr. Jenckes. 

Well, time marched on—or I suppose 
I should say, considering the subject, 
sped on—with winged feet or fled by on 
airy wings. Miss Mattie was growing 
sentimental. She began to have con- 
fidential conversations in low tones with 
her mother, of which I, being busy about 
my own affairs, could catch nothing ex- 
cept now and then a word. One even- 
ing I was sitting out on my balcony en- 
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joying the calm beauty of the scene, 
and listening to the calm hum of voices 
below as it floated upward on the soft 
breeze. The calm hum gradually be- 
came less calm and less of a hum, and, 
as sound rises, I began to catch the drift 
of the conversation. 

‘Now, Mat-tie,” floated up the bland 
tones of Mrs. Rocky's voice, “I really 
think that Mr. Jenckes and you are very 
much more suited to each other than 
you and Mr. Wiggins; and he has all 
the qualifications which you have always 
admired in” (word lost, probably “ gen- 
tlemen,” a favorite word with the family). 
“He is one whom you can respect and 
look up to; besides, he has such a deep 
voice; and, in fact, is a perfect gentle- 
man every way.” 

(‘You have a right to suppose, I sup- 
pose,” I thought.) 

“Then,” she continued, “he is dark, 
you know;” and she laughed. Mrs. 
Rocky’s laugh was something to de- 
scribe if one were up in those things. 
It was a complacent laugh; a self-sat- 
isfied laugh; a laugh which said, “There! 
don’t you think that was nice?’ She 
never laughed at anything funny; she 
never was amused at a joke; she had 
too serious matters on her mind for that. 
She laughed when things were going on 
satisfactorily to herself. 

“Do you really think that he is suited 
to me, mamma?” came up the clear, 
sweet tones of the golden-haired Mattie. 

“I do think so, Mat-tie. He is in mod- 
erate circumstances" (drawing out the 
c-e-s affectedly), “‘to be sure, but to tal- 
ents and industry such as his, what is 
wealth? His education and ability and 
genius are his riches” (Mrs. Rocky was 
putting on her “best” tone—the tone in 
which young ladies read their graduating 
essays) ; “and you are suited to be a poor 
man’s wife. You are economical and 
methodical—very much so for a young 
girl—and you know you have always 
said that you had no desire to be rich.” 

The rattling of carriage-wheels going 
by just then swallowed up every other 
sound for a few moments. When all 
was quiet again I discovered that Miss 
Mattie was taking the other side of the 
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question—that is, the merits of Mr. Wig- 
gins, or of his wealth, for Mr. Wiggins 
was rich. 

“I know I have always said that I nev- 
er would marry a rich man, just as I 
have always said that I would rather be 
a country girl than a city girl.” (Have 
I mentioned that she had freckles ?) 
“I would rather live in a small cot- 
tage, with everything convenient and 
comfortable, than in a great, magnificent 
house, with more money than I could use. 
But, after all, I want everything stylish. 
and nice, and enough money to be com- 
fortable ; and I want the cottage furnish- 
ed beautifully, if it is small, with works 
of art and lovely furniture; and I want 
a piano, and a guitar for Jerry when he 
comes, and a pony and phaeton; and I 
want to be able to go to some watering- 
place every summer; and—’ The enu- 
meration continued long enough to scare 
a Vanderbilt, though a part of it was lost ; 
but I caught enough to understand that 
she was endeavoring to prove that, after 
all, perhaps what she had always wanted 
would require more money than a man in 
moderate circumstances could provide ; 
in a word, that perhaps she had always 
wanted to be rich. 

Miss Mattie’s argumentative powers 
were something wonderful. 

“Still, Mat-tie,” persisted mamma, “I 
think yet that you are well calculated to 
be a poor man's wife.” And so the mat- 
ter rested. 

The next day was Saturday. Just be- 
fore tea Mrs. Rocky came to my door 
and said, “Miss Twills, we should be 
happy to have you come in to tea this 
evening.” 

I was astonished, but I managed to 
accept the invitation, I believe, without 
manifesting the surprise and wonder 
which gnawed within. But the surprise 
and wonder which gnawed within were 
soon satisfied. She went on to remark, . 
“I don’t feel very well to-day—I have 
quite a bad headache — and I should 
like you to pour out tea for Mat-tie and 
Mr. Jenckes to-night, if it would not be 
too much trouble.” 

“Oh no—not in the least.” 

“You need not stay during the even- 
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ing: of course that will not be neces- 
sary.” (Certainly not.) “I think per- 
haps the young people will enjoy spend- 
ing an evening together. They never 
have been alone: I am always with them, 
you know,” with alaugh. “I have given 
Mat-tie some instructions as to how to 
appear before gentlemen alone, and what 
to say.” (My dear Mrs. Simpleton! Who 
could fail to steer clear of dangers with 
so safe a pilot?) “I told her to talk to 
him about joining the church. Do you 
know, he is not a member of the church! 
It is dreadful, I think, for a young man 
to start in life without having experienced 
a change of heart. It may do him good 
to talk with Mat-tie about it; and, be- 
sides, it often breaks down the barrier 
of reserve between a lady and gentle- 
man to converse on such subjects.” 

She swept complacently out, and com- 
placently ascended the stairs to seek re- 
lief for her aching head in rest. 

I went in to pour out the tea. (The 
tea was coffee, however.) Mr. Jenckes 
received me courteously: he was affable 
and perfectly athome. Mattie was beam- 


ing, and more charming than ever. She 
wore her one hundred and seventy - fifth 


necktie. It was French blue, and very 
becoming. 

I was—well, I was Miss Twills, which 
means propriety itself, quiet and observ- 
ing of course. I poured the coffee, and 
he served the apricots. He talked; she 
laughed; I was quiet. 

When a young man finds himself be- 
fore such an audience, the one quiet and 
attentive, the other looking up to him 
‘way, ‘way up above her, and adoring, 
he usually improves his opportunity. It 
was so in this case. He dispensed his 
opinions right and left with surprising 
alacrity. He discussed every book that 
had ever been written probably, every 
one who had ever lived, and seven 
doughnuts— yes, seven—broken into 
his coffee ! 

“Miss Mattie,” he said after a long 
eulogy on somebody, “have you read 
Romola ?” 

“No, I have not, but I intend to now. 
I know it is considered one of the most 
powerful of her novels.” 
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“Whether it is considered so or not is 
immaterial. I have never read a review 
of the work: I do not form my judg- 
ments from ‘opinions of the press.’"” 

“Oh, I know of course you have a 
mind of your own,” began Miss Mattie, 
rolling her eyes toward him adoringly, 
“but—” 

“But,” interrupted His Highness, “I 
pronounce Fomola, without exception, 
the finest novel that was eyer written.” 
An impressive pause followed this asser- 
tion. Then he continued: “George Eliot 
stands at the head of her profession : she. 
is the queen of novelists. We can com- 
pare her to no other: not to Scott, for 
his power is simply descriptive and dra- 
matic; not to Dickens, because, although 
the sufferings of Lady Dedlock, the noble 
pride of Edith and the child-love of Lit- 
tle Nell interest and move us, her cha- 
racters are of a finer mould, her wit of 
a more cultured cast; not to Thackeray, 
because characters like Becky Sharp, 
Blanche Amory and Beatrice have no 
place in her conceptions.” 

“Poor fellows!” I exclaimed, aston- 
ished out of my usual reticence. 

“Oh no, not poor, by any means,” he 
said, favoring me with his “rare smile :” 
“they are all good in their peculiar de- 
partments, but George Eliot’s genius is 
higher, loftier, nobler. We leave her 
with a fund of thought: we leave Thack- 
eray with the chill feeling that there is no 
love, no faith, no virtue—that the world 
is cruel, heartless, empty.” 

“Will you have some butter ?”’ I ask- 
ed, humbly passing it to him. 

“Thank you.—Don't you agreé with 
me, Miss Mattie ?” 

“Oh yes,” answered Miss Mattie, 
startled a little, but recovering herself 
by laughing for a few moments—“ yes 
indeed: I think George Eliot is perfect- 
ly lovely. I was so interested in Fred 
Vincy and Mary Garth in Middlemarch! 
I think I liked the part about those two 
more than any other. But then I always 
do feel more interested in country peo- 
ple than in rich people.” She stopped, 
a little out of breath with this childlike 
confession. 

“You mean that you naturally sym- 
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pathize with the simple-hearted and 
innocent,” said Mr. Jenckes. 

“Yes,” she replied, looking toward 
him gratefully. 

“That is because you are so simple- 
hearted yourself,” I said, directing my 
admiring gaze toward her. 

“Still,” she continued, ignoring me 
and venturing again, “though I know 
what you say about Thackeray is true, I 
think some of his characters are beau- 
tiful.” 

“No doubt of it—no doubt of it what- 
ever.” 

“Now, I think Amelia in Vanity Fair 
is just as sweet as she can be, and I 
should like to be just like her: I mean, 
I feel more like her than any of the oth- 
er characters.” 

“You sympathize with her intuitively, 
I suppose.” 

“Yes, I think I do.” 

“Amelia and her mother, taken to- 
gether, are two very interesting charac- 
ters,” I suggested—not insinuatingly, I 
hope. “It is strange how many we 
come across in real life. Thackeray is 
a true satirist.” It was a good deal for 
me to say, and I covered my confusion 
by passing the doughnuts, but the sev- 
enth had already disappeared, and noth- 
ing remained but to rise from the table 
and retire to the parlor; which we did 
with propriety on my part, simple, child- 
like grace on Miss Mattie’s, and manly 
dignity, beautifully blended with polished 
elegance of manners, on Mr. Jenckes'’s. 

Tea well over, I started for the door, 
obedient to instructions, and was about 
to make my best bow when, glancing 
out of the window, I saw — horror of 
horrors!—Mr . Wiggins coming up the 
walk with all the assurance in life. Here 
was a dilemma, and I thought I would 
just sit down until he came in. He came 
in with his great free, easy, gigantic swing. 
He was six feet tall, and always walked 
with a swinging motion, the upper part 
of his body keeping up a sort of rotation 
on its own account, as if it did not know 
what else to do with so much superfluity. 
He came in, bringing plenty of fresh air 
and more or less consternation. 

“Good-evening, Miss Rocky.—Good- 
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Miss Twills.—Ah! why, 
Jenckes! an unexpected pleasure, I 
am sure! Happy to see you,” pump- 
ing his hand up and down.—" You see, 
Miss Rocky, the meeting of classmates 
under almost any circumstances is af- 
fecting.”’ 

Miss Rocky, whose face had suddenly 
taken its complexion from the roses in 
the carpet, not knowing what to say, 
took refuge as usual in immoderate 
laughing, which filled up the time long 
enough for all to scare up a little com- 
posure. 

Mr. Wiggins seated himself next to 
Miss Mattie on the sofa: Mr. Jenckes, 
who seemed to have suddenly bottled 
himself up for the evening, sat bolt up- 
right in a chair opposite, looking like a 
stone wall. 

“If three is a crowd,” I thought, “one 
more won't make any difference.” So I 
sat down. There was a twinkle in Mr. 
Wiggins’s eye. I thought he compre- 
hended the situation, and certainly was 
not embarrassed by it. 

“T hope I have not broken up a %é- 
a-téte ?”’ he began. 

“Oh no,” accompanied by an immod- 
erate ‘He-a! he-a! he-a!” from Miss 
Mattie. 

“Certainly not,” from the stone wall. 

“It was such a pleasant evening that I 
thought I would drop in as I passed by, 
though, to be sure, I was here only last 
Wednesday evening.—But you see, Miss 
Rocky,” turning confidentially to the 
other end of the sofa, ‘I presume upon 
your and your mother’s very kind invi- 
tation to make your pleasant cottage my 
home while I am in college.” After this 
felicitous beginning he settled himself for 
a quiet friendly talk, and looked around 
upon the assembled company with the 
innocence of a lamb. 

“But, really, Charles,” he continued, 
addressing Mr. Jenckes, “how did it 
happen that you became a frequenter 
of this little paradise? You are very 
close-mouthed about your acquaint- 
ances, it seems to me. I had flattered 
myself that I was the only senior in col- 
lege who was admitted into the charmed 
circle.” 
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evening, 
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“How so?” queries the tombstone, 
deigning at last to direct his eyes to- 
ward the speaker with the very small- 
est sparkle of interest in them. He was 
growing green with jealousy, that was 
evident. But why? My dear Miss T., 
because men are naturally jealous: they 
are bornso. Aman appropriates an ac- 


quaintance after one or two interviews, 
and henceforth wards off any other pre- 
suming individual with eyes looking ten- 
foot poles. 
dear. 
‘Miss Mattie can tell you, I know.” 
(“ He-a! 


They are naturally so, my 


But Miss Mattie couldn't. 
he-a! he-a!’’) 

“Now, Miss Rocky, don’t you remem- 
ber the very first time I met you? It 
‘was at Professor C——’s party. When 
we were coming home together down 
by the bridge—Lovers’ Walk, I believe 
they call it— you said—I am sure you 
will remember it— you said, ‘I think 
seniors are very unprofitable acquaint- 
ances: one just gets acquainted with 
them and they are off: I am going to 
devote all my time and attention to 
freshmen.’ Those were your exact 
words. I remember them as if it were 
yesterday.” 

He looked round at Miss Mattie, but 
that damsel rose to meet the occasion. 
‘She had not inherited her father’s mind’ 
for nothing: “Certainly, I did say that 
acquaintances among seniors were un- 
profitable. I thought so then, and I 
have not got over thinking so. I nev- 
er change my mind when I have once 
made it up. I think that in four years 
a much more valuable friendship can 
‘be formed than in one, and especially 
than in one term; and, besides, it is so 
hard to part with friends and think they 
will never come back again.” Mr. Wig- 
gins manifests some emotion, and Miss 
Rocky proceeds: ‘You and Mr. Jenckes 
are the only seniors whom I know. Mr. 
Jenckes is Jerry’s tutor, you know,” look- 
ing up at Mr. Wiggins with an apology 
in her face. ‘He comes here twice a 
week to give Jerry his lessons, and we 
got acquainted with him in that way.” 

Oh! I thought, the beautifully-furnished 
cottage and the piano and the pony and 
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phaeton! She is appeasing Mammon: 
I am afraid she is making a mistake. 
Her mother ought to be here to pilot 
things better. 

Her mother evidently thought so too, 
for just then there was a rustle on the 
stairs, a more than rustle across the hall 
—for Mrs. Rocky “stepped a queen ”"— 
and she came sweeping in with a train 
half a yard long and a face beaming with 
complacent smiles. Her headache must 
have flown to the winds. 

““Good-eve-ning, Mr. Wiggins,” bow- 
ing and stepping across the room for all 
the world like a little bantam. “I am 
very happy to see you.—Good-eve-ning, 
Mr. Jenckes. Iam sorry that I could not 
come in to tea to-night, but I have been 
suffering from a severe headache to-day, 
though I feel better now-w,”’ seating her- 
self and looking complacently around. 
I could see a little anxiety in her eye, 
however, as she looked over at Mattie 
and surveyed her from head to foot with 
a watchful mother’s critical glance. The 
glance was not wholly satisfactory, for 
Miss Mattie was evidently ill at ease. 
Then she drew her chair nearer to Mr. 
Jenckes, and looked up with a look to 
melt a stone. She was accustomed to 
wield that weapon of hers. 

Now, Mr. Jenckes was very fond of 
Mrs. Rocky: I had always observed that. 
And Mrs. Rocky was very fond of Mr. 
Jenckes. If she could have taken her 
daughter’s place and acted her part. 
there is no doubt as to how things would 
have turned out. But to-night the glance 
had no effect. 

“I hope you enjoyed your supper,” 
she said. 

“Exceedingly. Thanks to Miss Twills, 
we were very comfortable.” 

The conversation then ceased to be 
general. Mr. Wiggins conversed with 
Miss Mattie on the sofa, and Mrs. Rocky, 
I soon discovered, entered into the de- 
tails of explanation to Mr. Jenckes as to 
Mr. Wiggins. She was appeasing one, 
and Miss Mattie the other. It would 
have been better, I thought, to have 
worked in concert. The clash of voices 
became confusing, and as I could hear 
nothing distinctly, the conversation was 
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not at all interesting to me. SoIwas glad 
when Mr. Wiggins proposed cards. 

“Shall we mingle in a game of whist, 
Charles ?” he asked. 

“It is immaterial to me,” said His 
Majesty, folding his arms and rising; 
in which attitude he stood while the 
cards and table were being produced, 
surveying the movements of the simple- 
hearted maiden and innocent youth with 
a countenance “grand, gloomy and pe- 
culiar,” aad conscious. 

“Mr. Jenckes,” I broke out before I 
thought, “it is so queer that I never no- 
ticed before how much you resemble the 
great Napoleon.” 

He bowed with stately grace. 

Mrs. Rocky laughed complacently, but 
Miss Mattie, with her father’s mind al- 
ways in the way to trouble her, shot a 
glance over at me which wasn’t exactly 
the fire of love. 

Oh, the hair! 

Mr. Wiggins had his back to the au- 
dience at the moment. Turning round, 
he said, “ Miss Rocky, shall we be part- 
ners ?—Miss Twills, you play whist ?” 

I had done so once or twice. 

“Then you and Mr. Jenckes will vp- 
pose us.—Charles, the banquet is spread: 
sit down and partake.” 

Now, I never pretended to be a good 
whist- player. I know and follow the 
simple rules, using my own judgment 
in certain cases, and to an accomplish- 
ed whist-player I know I am tiresome 
enough. So, to prepare my partner, I 
remarked the same in substance. 

“You play Hoyle, probably ?” 

Probably, though I couldn't say. 

“That is, you do so and so?” giving 
the chief rules of that authority, 

“Yes.” 

“I think I understand your method.” 

But some way we did not get on very 
well. He paid no attention to my hand, 
and I, confused by his playing, could not 
follow his. 

Finally, Mr. Wiggins interposed: ‘‘Do 
you see what your partner is playing, 
Charles ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And you still play Cavendish ?” 

“Cavendish is much the better author- 
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ity. { never depart from it under any 
circumstances.” 

“Oh!” 

Under these circumstances it is not to 
be wondered at that our side sank into 
oblivion as to points, although, owing to 
a few underground suggestions from Mr. 
Wiggins, and a casual remark or two 
which, in the simplicity of youth, fell 
from his lips, I managed to pick up a 
few stray ideas as we progressed. We 
should have gone on very well then had 
it not been for an unfortunate circum- 
stance which happened at the beginning 
of the second game. 

Miss Mattie prided herself upon her 
playing. She had a wonderful mem- 
ory (her father again), and kept track of 
every card played. If one escaped her 
she would persist in examining the tricks 
and asking questions until all was satis- 
factory. Then, when it was her turn to 
play, she went through a certain course 
of reasoning—of which we had the bene- 
fit at the end of each deal—keeping us 
waiting a few minutes every time. The 
reasoning ended in correct playing al- 
ways, but being about the same thing 
over and over again, it grew tiresome; 
and finally, after snatching the main ~ 
facts in the case, I let the sweet voice 
ring on unheeded while my mind ran 
on to Monday’s baking. But, as I said, 
at the beginning of the second game the 
silent reasoning became prolonged to an 
unusual extent, requiring the rolling up 
of eyes and biting of lips, which did not 
improve her looks. The quick eye of 
Mrs. Rocky detected this in a moment. 
She wiggled in her chair, coughed in the 
hope of attracting her daughter's atten- 
tion, and finally in despair motioned 
frantically to me to aid her—all to no 
purpose. Some one, at last, suggested 
the propriety of proceeding. 

“Well, now,” began the fair reasoner, 
“T will tell you how it is. You see, I 
know so and so,” proceeding with the 
explanation in detail then and there. 

“Very good, Miss Rocky! very good! 
I perceive that you have a logical mind. 
Play on,” said Mr. Wiggins with a mis- 
chievous twinkle in his eye. 

Unfortunate remark! To be called 
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logical by a college student was to be 
acknowledged superior to young ladies 
in general, and one lady (not so young) 
in particular. This was the unfortunate 
circumstance. If we had walked before, 
we crawled now. The rolling and bit- 
ing increased, until the poor distracted 
mother, unable longer to endure seeing 
her daughter's pretty lips twisted out of 
shape, excused herself and left the room. 
Mr. Wiggins fell into the habit of appar- 
,. ently losing himself in thought, and start- 
ing up with the exclamation, “Oh! is it 
my turn? Beg pardon!” 

“No, it is mine,” sweetly responds the 
other side of the table. She acted like 
an angel, which I didn’t, Iam ashamed 
to confess, for, though I wanted to see 
the thing out, I finally let my temper get 
the upper hand: I got up, said ‘Good- 
night,”’ and left the room. 

They both stayed late. From my 
room at the head of the stairs I saw 
that Mr. Jenckes went first; so Mr. 
Wiggins had the best of it. 

The next day, as we were walking 
down to church, Mrs. Rocky turned to 
me with distress in her face: ‘Miss 


Twills, I do wish that when you see 
Mat-tie biting her lips you would cor- 


rect her for it. Perhaps she would pay 
some attention to you. I have coaxed 
and scolded and commanded until I 
haven't any patience left, but it doesn’t 
do the least bit of good. She used to 
have pretty lips, but she is spoiling them 
as fast as she can. Besides, it is such 
an unladylike habit, and gentlemen al- 
ways notice such things, I think.” 
“Gentlemen !"’ always “gentlemen!” 
I was growing tired of the very word. 
I am thankful that I am not much given 
to talking, or that I have the convenient 
habit of addressing myself, else Gracious 
knows what I wouldn't say sometimes. 
Miss Mattie’s birthday was approach- 
ing. I happened to know it, because 
as I was doing my week’s baking on 
Monday morning (I always bake on 
Mondays, for I like to begin the week 
fresh, bread and all), Mrs. Rocky was 
talking about it to her daughter, who 
was stirring up a cake: she did all the 
cake-making in the family. 
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“Mat-tie, do you know you are twenty- 
one to-morrow? You have not told me 
what you would like for a present on 
your birthday.” 

I turned round astonished. 
she would like?’ I asked. 

‘Why, yes,” answered Mrs. Rocky: 
“we always tell each other what we 
should like on our birthdays. We area 
practical family, and it is much better, I 
think, to be frank and find what each 
one needs than to run the risk of getting 
something that one cares nothing about. 
I thought of getting a nice lace scarf for 
the neck : they are stylish and pretty.” 

“Oh, mamma; don’t get me one of 
those: I never want a new necktie un- 
less I can have fifty.” 

More of the necktie mystery! 

“Why, you queer girl!’’ I exclaimed. 
(I thought, Why, you selfish girl !) 

“‘Mat-tie is a miser on neckties,’’ said 
her mother, laughing. 

“No, mamma, I’m not.” 

I listened for the explanation, but she 
did not seem to be in a mood for argu- 
ment. But Jerome, who was out on the 
piazza studying, punched her up. For so 
practical a youth, he did sometimes dis- 
close a spirit of aggravation worthy of a 
boy and brother. 

“Come now, Smattie,’’ he shouted, 
“tell us what you want of fifty neck- 
ties.” 

“Jerry, stop!” 

“Stop what ?” 

Silence. 
“Jerome,” interposed Mrs. Rocky, “if 
you cannot call your sister by her name, 

you need not speak at all.” 

“Well, Miss Smattie, then.” 

“Jerome !”” 

“Why, mother, Mr. Wiggins calls her 
Miss Smattie—you know he does.” 

“Jerry, stop!’ 

“Stop what?” 

Silence again. 

“Well, you have not told why you 
want fifty neckties,” I suggested, fear- 
ing that I should miss the solving of the 
necktie mystery after all. 

She ventured, a little sulkily, “ Why, 
of course I don’t want jfty; but if I 
have only one I should wear it all the 


“What 
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time, and soon spoil it, so I should have 
to have another to save it, and—” 

“And another to save that, and so on 
and so on;’’ I thought, wondering if it 
would be the same with the pony and 
phaeton and piano and the rest.—‘* And 
so you buy one necktie to save anoth- 


er?’ I said, beginning to get a clew to 


the enigma. . 

“But -Mat-tie,”” says mamma, “you 
have not told me yet what you would 
like for a present.” 

“I don’t care.” She was not as sweet 
as the cake she was making this morn- 
ing. “You might get me a pair of rub- 
bers: mine are worn out ;” and, pushing 
the cake into the oven, she made a hasty 
exit. 

What a pleasant surprise it would be! 
And sure enough, the next morning there 
they were, the new rubbers, not exactly 
under her plate, but near it. I peeped 
into the breakfast-room, as I passed by, 
to see. Not-that it was anything to me, 
but then one can’t help seeing and hear- 
ing things. 

You may be sure Mr. Jenckes still 
made his appearance on Saturday even- 
ings, even after what had occurred the 
week before. I hadn’t the least doubt 
myself that he would appear as usual, 
although Mrs. Rocky seemed uneasy as 
the hour approached. Wasn't the coffee 
as good as ever, and the supper inviting, 
and Mrs. Rocky hospitable still? What 
did it matter if Miss Mattie was cold and 
indifferent to him ? (for she was, decided- 
ly, much to my surprise). He could as- 
sume the majestic at will toward her, and 
converse with her more amiable mother 
as enjoyably as before. 

One Saturday, Mattie met him at the 
door with her hat and parasol, ready to 
go out: ‘I am invited to Mrs. T——’s; 
and she said you might come if you 
wanted to,” looking straight at the hedge. 

Gracious invitation ! 

“Thank you: I believe I will stay and 
take tea with your mother.” His tone 
was most aggravatingly polite. She 
walked out, and he walked in; and so 
they parted. Still, with all this coolness, 
I could see that the play was not ended 
yet. Mr. Jenckes was not giving in. He 
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had some purpose evidently, and was act- 
ing on a new plan. He began to play 
upon her feelings—to be coolly polite 
still, but attentive. He often remained 
quiet and absorbed all the evening, and 
even looked melancholy. 

Mrs. Rocky began to look up. It was 
really getting to be interesting. ‘“ He was 
certainly acting in a very lover-like man- 
ner,”” she confided to me one morning. 

““Something’s in the wind,” I thought. 
Something was, and it came out soon. 

Commencement -days were almost 
here. One day Mrs. Rocky met me in 
the hall with the information: “Mr. 
Jenckes’s family are coming here to 
see him graduate. He expects his grand- 
father and grandmother, mother, sister, 
one of his brothers and an uncle. I have 
invited them all here for the week.” 

How convenient—for them ! 

“And, Miss Twills, would you be kind 
enough to allow us the use of your spare 
chamber? There will be so many that 
I hardly see how I can get along without 
it.” 

Oh, certainly, I was agreeable. 

So this was the axe he had to grind? 
Well, it was nothing to me. 

Commencement-week came, and with 
it the Jenckeses—"“ father, mother, sister, 
brother ’’—and were comfortably housed 
and fed. They were a very good family. 
Mrs. Jenckes dressed, ate and walked 
piously ; Miss Jenckes looked pious; Mr. 
Jenckes the brother talked piously: he 
was preparing for the ministry—a ‘‘ Mith- 
odist preacher,”’ as his grandpapa called 
him, in embryo. They came and went; 
were shown the beauties and attractions 
of the place; were made comfortable ev- 
ery way; and they took it all piously. Mr. 
Charles, our hero, was the black sheep: 
he was of pious. Now, it might have 
been expected, after all this, that he 
would have returned the favor by in- 
viting Miss Mattie to the grand concert ; 
for not once had he shown her any pub- 
lic attention, either by taking her to con- 
certs or lectures or riding. “He had no 
money to spend on young ladies,"’ Mrs. 
Rocky had said, “but attends closely to 
his duties, as every young man should.” 

Did he do it? No. Wednesday 
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evening, the concert-night, came, and 
the family of Jenckeses were invited 
to the house of a very dear friend 
of Charles's, Mrs. Rocky and daughter 
remaining at home. Then the gradu- 
ating exercises came on. The hero of 
this tale spoke his piece and took his 
diploma, and the family of Jenckeses 
one and all took their departure. All 
but Mr. Charles, who remained over 
and stayed to tea! 

I sat by the window when he came 
out to go. They stepped out upon the 
stoop to say the last sad farewell. It 
was a. beautiful evening. The stars 
were glittering in the heavens, and the 
moon was shining brightly on the—I 
wish I could say lake, but there isn’t a 
bit of water nearer than Atkins’s Pond, 
half a mile away,—but on the meadow 
opposite, and everything looked very 
sweet and—just as it ought to look at 
such an interesting time. There was 


silence for a few moments: then I heard 
the familiar voice of Mr. Jenckes, only 
it sounded more matter-of-fact than 
usual, and more so than one would 
have expected just then: “Well, Mrs. 


Rocky, I must say good-bye. I start 
for home on the morning train. I 
thank you very much for your kind- 
ness in making my college-life so pleas- 
ant during the past term. I can say 
that I appreciate it fully. Good-bye.” 
A quiet shaking of hands.—‘‘ Good-bye, 
Miss Mattie. I wish you every happi- 
ness.” He went down the steps, turned 
and touched his hat very politely, and 
walked out of the gate and “out of my 
story.” 

The impressive silence which followed 
the sound of his retreating footsteps was 
broken at last by Mrs. Rocky in a fret- 
ful tone: ‘‘ Now, Mat-tie, if you had only 
done as I said, it wouldn't have turned 
out so. You ought to have—” 

“Mamma, I won’t hear you say a sin- 
gle word. I hate him, and I am glad he 
is gone.” 

But who was this turning in at the gate 
and ascending the walk? Could any 
one mistake that free swinging gait and 
gigantic walk? 

“There's Mr. Wiggins,” whispers Mrs. 
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Rocky hopefully. And why shouldn't 
she be hopeful? Weren't the stars glit- 
tering and the moon shining as bright- 
ly as before, and was not the night as 
sweet? Why give up hope? | 

“Ah! I see you are expecting me. 
This is a lovely evening.” 

“Oh, so lovely!” The laugh, which 
had not.been so frequent of late, made 
its appearance again. 

“Do you sit out here much these beau- 
tiful evenings, Miss Mattie?” he began 
in a low tone. 

“Oh yes, quite often.” Wouldn’t he 
take the willow chair? No, he pre- 
ferred a seat on the stoop, with his back 
against the pillar and his head under my 
prolific Allegheny vine. Wouldn't she 
sit there too? 

Yes, she woild. . 

Now, as I have intimated before, I am 
blessed with good hearing, but I defy 
any one pair of ears to catch the drift 
of conversation pitched down in one’s 
boots, especially with some one keeping 
up a continual chatter at one’s side; for 
Mrs. Rocky had discreetly left the lov- 
ers alone, and come in, in her sweetest 
mood, to chat with me. The stars kept 
glittering and the moon kept shining, 
and the murmur of voices kept on. At 
last there was a stir on the steps, and I 
saw that Mr. Wiggins was rising—slow- 
ly but surely rising to his full height. 

Mrs. Rocky sallied forth. 

Mr. Wiggins assumed his customary 
and, I thought, more sensible tone: “Ah, 
Mrs. Rocky, you have come to say good- 
bye. I am glad, though partings are al- 
ways painful. It is sad to say good-bye, 
but the last moment must come some 
time, and why prolong the agony? I 
thank you for your kindness, Mrs. Rocky. 
If my poor company has been one-half 
as pleasant to you and to Miss Mattie as 
yours has been to me, we need neither 
of us regret the friendship, short though 
it has been. Good-bye, Mrs. Rocky.— 
Good-bye, Miss Mattie. Many returns 
of evenings like this, with a freshman in 
the place of a senior, for a companion.” 

Looking out between the shutters, I 
fancied that I saw again the mischievous 
twinkle in his eyes in the moonlight as 
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he said the last words and bowed him- 
self away. 

“Now is my time,” I said as they came 
in. And I went out to lock up for the 
night, singing softly, “There'll be no 
more parting there.” I wouldn’t have 
thought that I could have done it, being, 
as I am, the daughter of a deceased min- 
ister, and a church-member for I won’t 
say how many years; but I did. 

Miss Mattie turned on the stairs, and 
by the hall-lamp I saw the little tiger in 
her eyes as she said: ‘“‘ Miss Twills, you 
have been listening all this evening. You 
are always poking round when no one 
knows it, and hearing everything you 
can. You are an eavesdropper—a mis- 
erable, contemptible, despicable eaves- 
dropper !” 

So that is how it happened that I am 
accused of eavesdropping, as I began by 
saying. It has taken a good while to tell 
it, but this is all. 
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Only I may as well tell the rest before 
I close. A few days after Mrs. Rocky 
came to me, saying, “Miss Twills, we 
have decided to take a trip to the White 
Mountains, and shall start the day after 
to-morrow.” (Ah! student-waiters up 
there this summer!) “I thought I would 
tell you, thinking that perhaps you would 
like to invite some friends to keep you 
company while we are gone.” 

I thought of the rent, which had not 
been paid, and humbly intimated that it 
would be acceptable before she went. 

“Oh yes, Miss Twills,” she said sweet- - 
ly, “I was just going to speak to you 
about it. I should like very much to have 
you wait for it a few months: I have been . 
disappointed in some money which I ex- 
pected. I suppose it will make no great 
difference to you.” 

So I gave up my trip to the White 
Mountains, and here I am. 

CLARA M. GREEN. 
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WRITTEN IN A LADY’S ALBUM, ALREADY HALF FILLED BY BETTER MEN. 


Fe good, the tuneful and the wise 
Sit white-robed in this little tome, 
Like choristers in some old dome 

Singing celestial melodies. 


They chant them to a living ear: 
Each chord they touch finds counterpart 
In the full music of her heart, 

Though lesser souls might barely hear. 


They sing to her of Faith and Joy, 
And Love and Hope, and all things good, 
Which are to her as daily food— 

No casual feast to pall or cloy. 


And who am I, that I have durst 
To bring my offering te her shrine? 
What call have I to things divine? 
She loves the best: why give the worst? 
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Within a little Southern church, 

Where Mary Mother's altar shone 

With flowers and gold and precious stone— 
The rich results of toil and search— 


There came a goatherd, wan and worn, 
To kneel before the Mother blest: 
He prayed more dumbly than the rest; 
He looked more abject and forlorn. 


Within his withered hands there lay 
A withered chaplet, seared and brown, 
Once gathered fair for Mary’s crown, 
But drooping now and fouled with clay. 


Descending from his mountain-side, 
He’d fallen with his votive wreath, 
And, bruised amid the rocks beneath, 

Lay there two days, and wellnigh died. 


To the good priest he told his tale: 
“Father, I toiled throughout the year 
To grow them for Our Lady dear; 
But, father, how my sins prevail! 


“Madonna scorns my gift, you see, 
For I am stained like these poor weeds. 
Ay de mi! my evil deeds 
Have turned God’s Mother’s love from me.” 


“Nay,” said the priest; and placed the crown 
Of withered flowers before the shrine. 
(Now praise Our Lady’s love benign !) 

The flowers that were so soiled and brown, 


From which all odor long had fled, 
Bloomed suddenly as sweet and fair 
As those fresh-gathered garlands there. 

They lived again: they were not dead. 


I’ve fallen among miry ways; 
With earthy stains I’m all asmirch, 
Like that poor churl in Spanish church: 
I may not sing of love and praise. 


Yet, boldened by his happier fate, 
I trembling dare to enter here: 
Speak to me, lady, words of cheer, 
Nor thrust me from thee desolate. 


My offering may be blest like his, 
The good around may breathe me good: 
My voice, though it be harsh and rude, 
Shall not disturb their litanies ! 
W. W. FOLLETT SYNGE. 
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Bost genius has habitually taken up 
strange quarters in which to lodge 
has passed into a proverb; but the high- 
est intellectual force is a law unto itself, 
and into its arcana we may not pry. Yet 
wit and humor, which stand on a lower 
level, have proved equally capricious in 
their choice of habitations, and a strange 
discrepancy between the work and the 
workman, between the productions of 
humor and the inner life or outward 
experiences of the humorist, would form 
one of the most striking chapters in the 
curiosities of literature. 

The trite instance of Cowper, trembling 
on, and often overstepping, the boundary- 
line between reason and madness, and 
exciting inextinguishable laughter by his 
comic recital of the misadventures of that 
king of cockneys, John Gilpin, while his 
brain and soul were agonized by the ter- 
rors of that damnation to which he be- 
lieved himself to be predestined, seems 
startling enough to be exceptional. Yet 
the lives of literary men unhappily pre- 
sent many counterparts, combined in oth- 
er instances with the purgatorial punish- 
ments of acute bodily affliction, which in 
his case were wanting. 

The great modern English master of 
mirth, Tom Hood, was a martyr to mal- 
adies long protracted and incurable. As 
he himself says in that preface to Hood's 
Own which is his most characteristic epi- 
taph: “In the absence of a certain thin 
‘blue and yellow’ visage and attenuated 
figure, whose effigies may one day be 
prefixed to the present work, you will 
not be prepared to learn that some of 
the merriest effusions have been the re- 
laxations of a gentleman literally ‘en- 
joying bad health’—the carnival, so to 
speak, of a personified Aur-maigre. The 
very fingers—so aristocratically slender 
—that now hold the pen hint plainly of 
the ‘ills that flesh is heir to;’ my coats 
have become great-coats ; my pantaloons 
have been turned into trousers; and, by 





a worse bargain than Peter Schlemihl’s, 
I seem to have retained my shadow and 
sold my substance. In short, as hap- 
pens to prematurely old port wine, I am 
of bad color, with very little body. But 
what then? . . . How else could I have 
converted a serious illness into a comic 
wellness? . . . The raven croaked, but 
I persuaded myself that it was the night- 
ingale: there was the smell of the mould, 
but I remembered that it nourished the 
violets. However my body might cry 
craven, my mind, luckily, had no mind 
to give in. So, instead of the black, 
long-tailed coach-horse, she vaulted on 
her old hobby, that had capered in the 
morris-dance, and began to exhort from 
its back.” 

There is not only wit and humor in 
this defiance of all the devils, blue and 
black, that “thick man’s blood with 
cold,” but the genuine ring of manhood 
in it as well. To find a parallel case to 
that of the modern Englishman we must 
go back to the days of the Grand Mon- 
arque, where we shall meet a French- 
man whose body was yet more frail and 
suffering than that of the Briton's, yet 
whose spirit of fun and fancy was equal- 
ly irrepressible. We shall find there the 
faint and fast-vanishing record of the 
life and literary labors of a wit and hu- 
morist whose whole life presented the 
strangest medley of contradictions and 
confusions, and who contrived to pre- 
serve a cheerful spirit, not untouched by 
mockery, through trials of the flesh far 
more terrible and protracted than those 
which Hood so wittily bewails and laughs 
at. Moreover, the man of whom we speak, 
strange to say, was the husband of a 
queen, though himself of low position 
and contracted means—at one time a 
kind of court-jester, never anything 
higher, and all his celebrity was due 
simply to his literary efforts. True, he 
was the husband of that queen only in 
name, having been a helpless cripple 
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from paralysis the day he married her, 
out of genuine sympathy and pity for 
her forlorn state, up to the hour of his 
death. Yet, but for the development of 
her intellect under the associations with 
which that marriage brought her in con- 
tact, she never would have been ele- 
vated into the companionship—nay, the 
control—of royalty, then at its highest 
pitch of absolutism and earthly power. 
The man of whom we speak was Paul 
Scarron: the woman, his wife, was she 
who under the name of Madame de 
Maintenon is known as the wife of Lou- 
is XIV., and who, though she never as- 
sumed the state, exercised more than 
the powers, of a queen. 


Her history, especially in its later 


phases, has been recorded and dwelt 
upon by many obsequious pens in her 
own day and generation, and reproduced 
in endless varieties by later chroniclers, 
both in French and English. --But as it 
became a breach of court etiquette after 
her ascent to those higher regions to 
make mention even of the name of her 
first (and really greatest) husband, and 
both the memory and the works of the 
man were carefully suppressed, so the 
current of history or of biography has 
floated down but few leaves that relate 
or refer to Paul Scarron, chiefly consid- 
ered as the synonym of a blasphemous 
buffoon ; which he was not, but a writer 
whose wit and humor were as exception- 
al as was his unflinching fortitude under 
terrible trials and sufferings, physical and 
From time to time some French 
critic, more discriminating or less slavish- 
ly subservient to past critics or courtiers, 
has done some little justice to this man, 
whose sad fate throughout life seems to 
have followed him into his grave; and 
among the most just of these is a critical 
appreciation (unfortunately too brief) by 
Théophile Gautier, whose Bohemian spir- 
it found something sympathetic in that 
of the old scoffer Scarron, who respected 
few things that others reverence in life 
or literature, and who was the embodi- 
ment in the time of the Grand Monarque 
of that airy sprite of mockery in litera- 
ture which the music of Offenbach has 
charmed to song in our day, taking down 
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from their pedestals the heroes and di- 
vinities of the classic ages, and making 
food for mirth out of the heroic elements 
in those traditions. All this Paul Scar- 
ron did in verse, and much in the same 
spirit of persiflage as those musical da- 
éleries now so popular in our country and 
in Europe. 

He was born in the first decade of the 
seventeenth century, at Moncaliers, of a 
family so ancient that there may yet be 
seen, in a chapel built there in the twelfth 
century by one of his ancestors, the tomb 
and armorial bearings of the chief of 
the house of Scarron. His father was a 
member of Parliament and in comfort- 
able circumstances when Paul was born. 
He had two sisters, but his mother dy- 
ing, his father again married, and had 
other children by his second nuptials— 
a fact which seriously affected the for- 
tunes and the future of the eldest son. 
The two families did not dwell in amity 
under the rule of the stepmother, and at 
a very early age the caustic tongue of 
Paul gave grave offence to both father 
and stepmother and widened the breach 
between himself and them. The con- 
sequence was his expulsion from his fa- 
ther’s house, first to the house of a rela- 
tion in the neighborhood, and after two 
years’ sojourn there to Paris, to be trained 
as an ecclesiastic—a vocation for which 
he never had any taste, and which, after 
a brief and disreputable experience, he 
finally deserted for the more congenial 
field of letters. But the laxity with which 
the ecclesiastical garb was worn in those 
days did not prevent its wearer from in- 
dulging in all worldly pleasures, includ- 
ing affairs of gallantry and even duelling, 
the Abbé de Gondi being one of the most 


famous duellists of his day. The picture 


drawn by Gautier of the privileges of the 
clergy of that epoch is corroborated not 
only by the chronicles of the time, but also 
by the lives of the more famous church- 
men who controlled the politics of that 
day, sometimes as prime ministers, more 
often as court-intriguers. He says: “The 
little collar of an abbé was regarded as 
a very engaging costume—not expensive, 
yet becoming, and signifying only that 
its wearer had some literary pretensions 
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or was entitled to a benefice through in- 
fluential patrons or connections. Thus 
dressed, and followed by a lackey, the 
abbé could freely present himself, with- 
out fear of snubbing by the Swiss por- 
ters, at the most aristocratic mansions; 
and the doors of many of these, usually 
jealously closed, opened of themselves 
when ‘ Monsieur l’Abbé’ presented him- 
self: especially if Nature had endowed 
him with a sparkling eye, good teeth and 
a ready wit was he gladly welcomed by 
the grand seigneurs and the lofty dames 
of that dissipated court.” 

Thrown into this society, with all the 
advantages already enumerated of good 
family, fair fortune, ready wit and au- 
dacity, the young Scarron played his 
part therein, and not only was a _wel- 
come guest with the grand dames and 
grand seigneurs in their palatial man- 
sions and in the court circles, but fre- 
quented such extremely uncanonical so- 
ciety as was to be found at the rival soi- 
rées of those two remarkable specimens 
of the demi-monde of that day, Ninon 
de l’'Enclos and Marion de Lorme. Nor 
was our young clerical scapegrace pecu- 
liar in this, since, as in the time of Peri- 
cles the wit and wisdom of Athens might 
be found in the boudoir of Aspasia, so in 
the revived Periclean era of. the Grand 
Monarque in its earlier days, before 
Scarron’s widow purged and purified 
it, and made it almost conventual in 
tone, if not in temper, all that was re- 
markable in politics, art and letters 
attended the receptions of these rival 
queens of the demi-monde, Our little 
abbé was really in “ good society” when 
he was there, and the salons of good 
society conventionally so called could of- 
fer no attractions comparable to these, 
at which the most eminent talkers and 
thinkers of France bandied pleasantries 
or grave discussions. The first literary 
sallies of Scarron of which we can find 
traces consist of certain: couplets ad- 
dressed to those ‘two nice but naughty" 
ladies. They are not extraordinary for 
anything except the exaggerated and in- 
flated style of compliment so common in 
all the verses of the time addressed 'to wo- 
men. There is a sly touch of irony, ap- 
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_parently, in the verses addressed to Ninon 


de l’Enclos, in which he expresses the 
hope that to complete her felicity, already 
so great, Fortune may grant her “a good 
husband.” He indulges in no such sa- 
tirical reflections on her rival, Marion, 
whom he accuses of actually grilling all 
the hearts that come near her. 

This pleasant life was led by Scarron 
until he was twenty-seven years old, when 
a terrible catastrophe cut short his epi-: 
curean indulgences and compulsorily 
changed the current of his life, con- 
demning him for the remainder of his 
earthly pilgrimage to a life-in-death 
more agonizing and protracted than 
that which the fancy of the poet Cole- 
ridge feigned for his Ancient Mariner 
on that silent sea into which his doom- 
ed ship had drifted. 

Before, however, this dread doom had 
fallen on his hapless head he visited 
Rome early in the year 1634, and re- 
turned with, if possible, less piety and 
fitness for his vocation than when he 
departed; for the Rome of that day was 
for clerical morals what the reign of the 
Grand Monarque was for private life— 
an exceedingly bad school, especially for 
such pupils as our scarcely-fledged abbé, 
who was of the world worldly. But his 
vices brought their own retribution, and 
if he sinned he suffered enough, even in 
this life, to expiate even sterner ones than 
those which he himself has so naively 
confessed in. his own sketches of his 
condition and its cause. In the old like- 
ness of Scarron prefixed to the earlier 
editions of his works you behold no 
bright and intelligent, if saucy and 
mocking, countenance, such as your 
knowledge of his earlier history would 
induce you to look for in this light-heart- 
ed, licentious, yet attractive young abbé, 
the pet of the curled darlings of the court 
and the favored guest of the Aspasia and 
Phryne of his day. No, From the front- 
ispiece there leers at you the pain-twisted 
and distorted face of a paralytic cripple, 
whose shape has been warped out of all 
symmetry, with bowed back and concave 
chest—a ghastly and grinning caput mor- 
tuum, with scarce the semblance of hu- 
manity remaining to recall the gay and 
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graceful young abbé who won all heads 
and hearts. And this thing he became 
at the early age of twenty-seven, and this 
existence he dragged out for twenty-three 
years more, conquering agony and wast- 
ing disease with so indomitable a will and 
so resigned a spirit as to compel the ad- 
miration, and even the respect, of all who 
regard courage and resignation as manly 
virtues. 

He himself, referring to the transfor- 
mation much in the same spirit and vein 
as Hood’s, thus tells the sad tale to those 
who knew him only through his works: 
“Reader that hast never seen me—and 
it is small loss that thou hast not seen 
one such as I—know that I never should 
have given you the sight had I not known 
that certain facetious spirits inimical to 
me had, in joy over my miserable lot, 
painted me as worse than I am. All 
kinds of stupid stories have they circu- 
lated about me. Some say Iam a crip- 
ple; others that I am put on a table in 
a box, where I chatter like a one-eyed 
jay; others that my hat is attached to 
a pulley, which raises it when I wish to 
salute a friend. It is to contradict these 
liars that I have caused my likeness to 
be affixed to this work. . . . In default 
of a good portrait, let me paint myself 
as I really am. I am thirty-eight years 
old, and if I live until I am forty I shall 
add many more pains to those I have 
already suffered for the past eight or 
nine years. My figure once was good, 
though small. My malady has shorten- 
ed me at least a foot. My head is rather 
large for my body. I have sufficient flesh 
on my face to cover the bones— enough 
hair not to need a wig, but much of it is 
gray. My sight is good, though my eyes 
are staring: they ‘are blue, one darker 
than the other on the side my head in- 
clines. My nose is good enough. My 
teeth, once pearls, are now the color of 
rotten wood, and rapidly becoming slate- 
colored. Several of them I have lost, 
and several are badly damaged. My 
legs and thighs are in angles, my body 
and thighs make another angle, and with 
my head falling over toward my stomach 
I resemble somewhat a badly -made let- 
ter Z. My arms are shrunken like my 
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legs, and my fingers are also twisted. In 
short, I am an abbreviation of human 
misery. Behold the reality of my per- 
sonal appearance! . . . As to my cha- 
racter, I was always a little of a gour- 
mand, a little irritable in temper and a 
little vain. One moment I would abuse, 
the next compliment, my valet. I never 
hated anybody: would it had been God's 
will none had hated me! I feel very con- 
tent when I have a little money, and 
should be happier still had I but health. 
I delight in company, but I am well con- 
tent to be left alone. I bear my misfor- 
tunes with sufficient fortitude. But it 
seems to me my preface is getting too 
long, and it is time I should finish it.” 

This gives a mental and moral as well 
as a. physical history of the man. The 
candor with which he states his own de- 
formity, the carelessness with which he 
treats his own sufferings, and the plain- 
tive humor with which he mocks at 
himself, are very characteristic of this 
strange compound of sensibility and 
insensibility, earnestness and mockery, 
vanity and recklessness, which in the 
flesh made up the personality of the 
Yorick of France—‘“a fellow of infinite 
jest”’ and of infinite misery. 

There is a strange story told of the 
way in which he first contracted the 
dreadful disease which finally wrought 
the wreck and ruin he describes on a 
frame originally symmetrical and a con- 
stitution whose vigor was attested by the 
preservation of life and mental energy 
under such conditions. It is related that 
during the Carnival mummeries he con- 
ceived the idea of disguising himself as 
a bird. In order to do this thoroughly, 
he divested himself of all clothing, and 
having rubbed his body over with hon- 
ey, rolled himself in a feather bed, that 
he might become strictly the “ plumeled 
biped”’ which Plato’s definition of man 
reversed. Thus attired, he paid several | 
visits to his friends, who highly enjoyed 
the conceit, and considered it in excel- 
lent taste; but the warmth of the recep- 
tion - rooms caused the honey to melt 
and the feathers to shed themselves, 
and on going into the street again as 
a plumeless biped the ignorant popu- 
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lace did not appreciate the joke of the 
thing as their more liberal and enlight- 
ened superiors had done. Not to put 
too fine a point upon it, they regarded 
the frisky young abbé’s plumicean ex- 
periment as not only indecorous, but 
scandalously indecent, and with angry 
clamors (in American vernacular) “went 
for him’’ then and there. Alarmed by 
these threatening demonstrations on the 
part of a populace whose anger was not 
to be despised, the unfrocked abbé, not 
being able to take wing through loss of 
his plumes, took to his heels, and con- 
cealed himself in a marsh happily con- 
tiguous in those primitive days of Paris, 
when city and country were nearer neigh- 
bors than now. Here, plunged up to his 
chin in the mud and water, he escaped 
detection and a temporary punishment at 
the hands of the mob; but at the price of 
a lifelong agony and that life-in-death al- 
ready described; for the chill of the water 
produced an inflammatory rheumatism, 
which twisted all his limbs and render- 
ed him impotent and crippled in all his 
members for the balance of his life. The 
science of medicine had not then attain- 
ed the proportions it had assumed a cen- 
tury later, when, as we are told, one of 
the professors of the Hétel Dieu, proudly 
pointing to a case in one of the wards, 
thus addressed the students who follow- 
ed him: ‘Gentlemen, this is a most in- 
teresting case. The disease has been 
completely cured—yielded to treatment” 
(describing it). “ But,”” added the profes- 
sor after a pause, “unhappily, the patient 
himself is dead.” The force of physic 
did not even go as far as this in poor 
Scarron’s day. Neither patient nor dis- 
ease could be cured, so he continued 
a confirmed cripple ever after, adding 
new agonies with each successive year, 
as he himself so pathetically says; for 
his pains were incessant and excrucia- 
ting. To commemorate them he wrote 
an epitaph on himself, suggested by that 
engraved on the tomb of the ancient 
Trivalcius: Hic gutescit gui nunguam 
gutevit: tace (‘Here rests one who nev- 
er rested before. Be silent”’) : 
He who sleeps below 
Is more to be pitied than envied : 
Vor. XXI.—22 ; 
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He suffered death a thousand times 
Before he lost his life. - 
Passer-by, tread softly : 

Awake him not ; 

For this is the first night 

Poor Scarron could slumber. 

It required a strong and steady soul 
not only to support a lot like his, but 
even to play with it and make merry 
over his own infirmities. It is “a divine 
thing to suffer and be strong,” as the 
poet has said, but surely the triumph of 
soul over sense, of mind.over matter, 
is even more strongly exemplified by 
the melancholy mockery of such trag- 
ical mirth as this. 

Yet this trait seems the keynote to 
this singular nature. He seems to have 
been born a mocker—the herald of Vol- 
taire and his school of Jersifeurs; who 
with light, airy irony sneered faith and 
hope away from the masses they pre- 
tended to enlighten, but to whom they 
offered no substitute for that which they 
destroyed. The English Gibbon could 
‘sap a solemn creed with solemn sneer,” 
but the Gallic nature wanted more intel 
lectual douffe than tragi-comedy. This 
want Scarron, after he had been stricken 
so sorely in body, though not in mind, 
set himself sedulously to supply. The 
mocking spirit predominated in him, 
and even his own infirmities he took as. 
the texts of his melancholy jests. A good 
classical scholar for those days, he turned 
his attention toward burlesquing the Latin 
poets, and his travesty of Virgil was his 
first important work. This travesty, as 
well as his burlesque of Zyphon, or, The 
War of the Giants against the Gods, cre- 
ated a great sensation atthe time. These 
gave birth to innumerable imitations, 
none of which have survived to our 
day, and none but scholars now care to 
read even Scarron’s, witty as they are. 

The scene of Zyphon, which is a bur- 
lesque poem, not a drama, is laid in a 
burlesque Olympus such as we have seen 
in the Orphée aux enfers of Offenbach. 
The gods have drunk too much nectar, 
and have eaten of ambrosia to repletion 
and indigestion. Jupiter, his head on the 
table, is snoring melodiously; Juno, not 
severely draped, is stretched asleep oh 
her couch ; while Venus is making eyes 





at all the beardless young male divinities. 
Mars is represented as a vieux caporal, 
drinking beer and smoking a pipe: Be- 
low, on earth, on the plains of Thessaly, 
Typhon and his giants are playing bowls, 
using huge rocks and small mountains 
for their horse-play, causing earthquakes 
throughout the country. One of these 
enormous masses, hurled by Typhon in 
his wrath at having his favorite corn 
struck by a ball, pierces the vault of 
heaven, and, falling on the Olympian 
sideboard, breaks all the glasses. Ju- 
piter, awakened by the crash, asks in 
rage the meaning of this disturbance. 
Minerva gives a philosophical explana- 
tion, and Momus, the court-jester, jokes 
about it. ‘“‘Ah,’’ says Jupiter, “this azure 
vault of ours, then, proves penetrable ? 
They smash it like a sheet of paper: we 
are not safe here. These children of 
earth are getting too insolent, but I will 
put them to rights. I will thunder and 
lighten and rain upon them in such style 
thatthey will soon learn decency.” About 
this time Apollo, having finished his jour- 
- ney and put away his chariot and horses 
in the Olympian stables, enters. He nat- 
urally knows all about matters on earth, 
which, in his capacity of “grand duke 
of candles,”’ it is his province to light up 
every day. He explains the real cause. 
“Ha!” says Jupiter, “this impudent Ty- 
phon makes me feel bilious.—Mercury, 
put on your winged shoes immediately— 
I have just had them half-soled for you— 
and go and tell this vagabond if he does 
not behave himself I shall take him in 
hand.” Entertained on the way by the 
nine Muses—who are represented as an- 
cient virgins and very attentive to the 
good-looking young messenger, whom 
they feed with cherries and pastry—Mer- 
cury goes to Typhon and his giants with 
‘the message. He finds them at supper, 
-devouring whole oxen, and, as night has 
fallen, illuminating their feast by setting 
the forests on fire. Thousands of sheep 
are skewered like larks to satiate their 
monstrous appetites. There is something 
gigantically grotesque in the description 
of these Titans, who seem really capable 
of scaling heaven. Mercury gives his 
message, with additional impertinences 
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of his own, and excites not the fear, but 
the wrath, of the giants, who defy and 
laugh at him and his master. Alarmed 
at their threats, he perches on a tree, 
where he sleeps all night, and in the 
morning returns to Olympus, where he 
wakes up Jupiter, who is in bed, to tell 
him the news. The humor of the collo- 
quies, blending the classical with the fa- 
miliar, is very great, and the turns in the 
conversation truly ridiculous and laugh- 
ter-inspiring. Jupiter calls a council of 
the gods, and Typhon also assembles 
his giants. At the latter council it is 
proposed to dethrone Jupiter, scale the 
heavens and pull down the stars; and 
their battle-cry is, “Down with the 
gods!” 

Jupiter meanwhile, fuming and swear- 
ing like a drunken cab-driver, is looking 
over his arsenal, and orders Mercury to 
get a fresh supply from the “god of ex- 
halations.” This functionary refuses at 
first to let him have them on credit, on 
the ground that Olympus never pays 
anybody, but finally consents. 

The war commences, and is carried 
on with varying fortunes, sometimes the 
gods, sometimes the giants, having the 
advantage. The councils are vety broad 
burlesques of the Homeric ones. At one 
period, Jupiter, opening the windows of 
heaven to see what is going on, is con- 
fronted suddenly by the giant Enceladus, 
who had piled Pelion on Ossa and perched 
himself on top of them. He tries to get 
in at the window, but it is too small to 
admit him. Jupiter seizes a thunderbolt 
to launch at him, but the giant blocks the 
window by hurling an immense cedar, 
lance-like, at his enemy, who comes near 
being spitted by it. The battle becomes 
general, Jupiter mounting his eagle for 
a war-horse. Various battles take place, 
and at one time the gods are so badly 
worsted that Jupiter cries out, “The devil 
take the hindmost!”’ and they all escape 
in the form of different animals, assumed 
for the occasion. Jupiter takes the shape 
of a ram, Juno of a hejfer, and the other 
gods appear as cats, mice, monkeys, etc. 
The giants, who are as stupid as they are 
strong, do not detect this metamorphose; 
so the gods all take refuge in Egypt. 
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There they find Hercules, and with his 
assistance renew the war and defeat the 
giants, regaining Olympus. 

“The War of the Giants,” says Théo- 
phile Gautier, “abounds in pleasant ver- 
sification and odd turns of expression, as 
well as in humor.” He adds: “Itisa 
great pity that the prudery of style which 
prevails to-day, and which will not par- 
don joyous license, does not admit the 
reproduction of some of the liveliest and 
drollest sallies.” If this be so with the 
French land and language, in neither of 
which is excessive prudery to be found, 
the English reading public may readily 
judge of the impossibility of giving those 
choice specimens in our vernacular. But 
the reader may get from this synopsis some 
idea of the compositions with which this 
poor crippled creature solaced his long 
agony, and may marvel at the strange 
contrast between the living death’s-head 
and the grinning mask of Momus in 
which he presented himself to the pub- 
lic. The cynical French critic of that 
day, the famous Boileau, did not let 
Scarron escape the vitriol he so freely 
poured out on his contemporaries. Scar- 
ron responded by “‘a deluge of epigrams”’ 
more personal than polite, and of very 
coarse salt, if Attic in flavor, “savoring 
rather of saltpetre.”” Yet the criticism of 
Boileau admits the success of the wri- 
ter; and as this is intended more as a 
personal sketch of the man than a cri- 
tique on the “¢érateur, we will again 
turn to his private history. 

With his illness and affliction Scarron 
seems to have dropped his semi-religious 
functions, or the pretence of them, mak- 
ing literature his profession, solace and 
support. And it evidently paid him well, 
for, save a small pension allowed him by 
his father, it was the sole dependence of 
the helpless cripple chained to his chair, 
with the hands crisped into claws, as 
he himself describes them, and with 
only his busy brain active and working. 
He lived in a good house, handsomely 
furnished, kept several servants and en- 
tertained a great deal. He had numerous 
rich and titled friends, who admitted him 
to familiarity and frequented his house ; 
so that his life, dreary as it was, could 
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not be considered as entirely without its 
consolations, which his cheerful spirit en- 
hanced. 

But the most curious part of his strange 
history was his marriage with Mademoi- 
selle d’Aubigné, after his death better 
known as Madame de Maintenon, wife 
and widow of. Louis XIV. Never did 
fiction invent a stranger tissue of adven- 
tures befalling a friendless girl, with no 
very remarkable attractions either of 
face, mind or fortune to explain her un- 
accountable career. Her mother, who 
had but recently returned from America, 
when she was but fourteen years of age, 
a gawky girl, chanced to take lodgings 
opposite the house of Scarron. Com- 
passion for the mother, who was in al- 
most destitute circumstances, first made 
Scarron acquainted with the pair, and, 
the acquaintance ripening into intimacy, 
the lonely man in his involuntary im- 
prisonment yearned for the sympathy 
of the young girl, child as she was, and 
after French fashion proposed to the 
mother to make her his wife. In spite 
of the disparity of age and character, 
and the terribly crippled condition of the 
wooer, the prudent mother only object- 
ed to the arrangement on the score of 
the extreme youthfulness of her daugh- 
ter. The poet then proposed to wait two 
years, and, mother and. daughter hav- 
ing assented, after the lapse of that time 
Mademoiselle d’Aubigné became Ma- 
dame Scarron. Two curious love-letters 


‘addressed to the young girl by the pre- 


maturely old and crippled suitor have 
been preserved. In one he writes: “Lit- 
tle did I think that the little girl who six 
months since first entered my chamber 
in a dress too short for her, and wept for 
vexation on account of it, was so much 
more intelligent than she seemed.” In 
the other he writes: “I can only judge 
of the prudence of the step I am about 
to make by its result; but perhaps it 
would have been better had I never seen 
you. Yet how strange it is that a young 
creature such as you should have wrought 
such an effect on the spirit of such a 
wretched old man as myself the very 
first time his eyes encountered yours! , 
The trouble is that I love you; and what 
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folly it is for such as I so madly to love 
one like yourself! I am constantly 
tempted to have myself transported to 
Poitou, where you now are: in this wea- 
ther it is no joke for one in my state to 
make such a journey. For God’s sake 
come back, for in your absence my re- 
grets master and madden me. It is bad 
enough for me to be crippled from the 
crown of my head to the sole of my foot, 
without suffering also from this evil spir- 
it they call Impatience to see you again.” 

The marriage was as quaint and cha- 
racteristic as the courtship. When the 
notary demanded of Scarron with what 
he portioned his bride, he responded 
with a flash of vain-glory, half serious, 
half jesting, “I endow her wth zmmor- 
tality! The names of the wives of kings 
perish with them: that of the wife of 
Scarron shall live eternally.” It wasa 
curious comment on this boast that in 
her after-elevation, and unknown to her- 
self, the wife of Louis le Grand, in the 
very zenith of her power and prosperity, 
should have been currently alluded to 
by the irreverent courtiers of the Grand 
Monarque and the secret lampooners 
of the time, ever ready to fling stones 
at royalty, as the ‘ Widow Scarron.”” In 
reply to the question of the notary, what 
dower his future wife was to bring him, 
the irrepressible joker, still twisted up, 
as he himself has described it, in his un- 
easy chair, like a mocking parrot on its 
perch, responded, ‘‘What does she bring 
me? Two large rebellious-looking eyes, 
a fine figure, a pretty pair of hands and 
a great deal of wit.” Truly the most 
remarkable inventory of worldly posses- 
sions ever recorded in a formal contract 
of marriage, yet perhaps more correct 
and honest than most of those official 
catalogues. Between the gay girl with 
her rebellious eyes who won the heart 
of the deformed and crippled poet, and 
the staid, middle-aged devotee who as 
his widow captured the affections and 
absolutely ruled that king of France call- 
ed by his courtiers, and still by courtesy, 
“the Great,” and who converted a licen- 
tious court into a conventicle, how wide 
the difference! Yet the woman who 
could, under such disadvantages and 
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drawbacks as hers, achieve this double 
marvel, could not have been of the com- 
mon order. There must have been some- 
thing magnetic in her to have conquered 
and controlled two such strong yet wide- 
ly-diverse natures as Scarron’s and the 
king’s. 

Yet the marriage was not altogether 
to the poet’s advantage, strange as it 
may seem. He renounced, or designed 
renouncing, much in consequence. It 
compelled him to resign the last shadow 
of his clerical profession, which brought 
him in money as well—a benefice be- 
stowed on him through the intervention 
of a friendly court-lady, and which even 
in those scandalous days he could not 
hold as a married man. And Scarron 
had not money enough to make this an 
unimportant sacrifice on his part, taking 
a wife who had even less than himself. 
He sold out this as well as he could, but 
lost the annual revenue. He sold also 
some landed property he had acquired to 
raise ready cash for his enlarged estab- 
lishment. He also contemplated aban- 
doning France, to seek a cure for his 
rheumatic afflictions in the isle of Mar- 
tinique, where one of his friends had re- 
ceived great benefit under similar pains, 
though probably not so severe as his. 
This idea he conveyed in characteristic 
style in a letter to a friend. ‘I have 
made up my mind,” he wrote, “to put 
a thousand crowns into a new Indian 
company which is to establish a colony 
on the banks of the Orellana and Orino- 
co. Adieu, France! adieu, Paris ! adieu, 
tigresses in the disguise of angels! adieu, 
all my literary friends! I renounce bur- 
lesque verses, comic romances and com- 
edies, to journey to a country wherein I 
shall find neither false devotees nor pious 
pickpockets, nor winters that assassinate 
me, nor bad colds which cripple me, 
nor glorious wars that threaten me with 
speedy starvation.” But this project he 
did not carry out. On the contrary, he 
not only continued at Paris, but enlarged 
his housekeeping and enjoyed all the de- 
lights he so sarcastically enumerates as 
belonging to his Parisian experiences. 

In addition to his works already men- 
tioned, Scarron was an industrious play- 
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wright, and a successful one. His com- 
edies brought him both fame and money. 
Numbers of these pieces, dashed off with 
marvellous rapidity, but of which even 
the names have now ceased to be re- 
membered, were the fruits of his indus- 
trious captivity in his cripple’s chair. 
He scattered his leaves of prose and 
verse, burlesque and serious dramas, 
with the prodigality of an autumnal tree ; 
and with this difference, that few of his 
leaves were dry. The contrast between 
the active mind and the crippled body 
seemed to grow stronger as he grew old- 
er. He did not live to be fifty years old, 
but he did a century’s work within that 
time, before he went to that rest which 
in his mock epitaph he had declared 
would be his first. 

He occasionally exhibited rare traits 
of generosity of character, and in cases 
where the suspicion of selfishness (as in 
that of his marriage) could not possibly 
attach. Thus, having learned that a cer- 
tain lady whom he had admired in his 
earlier days was reduced to poverty, he 
so powerfully used his influence at court 


as to procure her the position of abbess 
with a good income, though the unfor- 
tunate lady contrived afterward to lose 
it. His unflagging fortitude and mock- 
ery of his own misery were also excep- 


tional. Seized one day with a fit of 
coughing so violent as almost to stran- 
gle him and inspire grave fears in his 
attendants, in an interval of his par- 
oxysms he gasped out, “If I survive I 
will write a fine satire on this villainous 
spasm.”” Even in death he was true to 
this habit. Seeing those around him in 
tears, he feebly said, “My friends, why 
should you weep so much for one who 
has always made you laugh?” 

All his biographers remark on the im- 
proving and softening influence of his 
wife-nurse upon the conduct and con- 
versation of this amiable cynic. The 
coarseness and crudities of his style in 
conversation, originally gross even for 
that day of free speech, after his mar- 
riage were softened down. He was more 
witty and less vulgar than before this 
gentle feminine influence came to sol- 
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ace his solitary existence. Possibly, the 
part of the widow Scarron’s life least to 
be envied was that in which she shared 
the grandeur and the penalties of royal- 
ty. The lively cripple Scarron, prince and 
progenitor of that distinguished tribe of 
French literary Bohemians among whom 
he has found his most congenial chron- 
iclers and: latest admirers, was a far more 
cheerful and congenial companion than 
royalty which “was not amusable,” and 
which bored her of the “rebellious eyes” 
into becoming a staid and starched de- 
votee, most melancholy and ladylike. 
Of the sincerity of her devotion and 
morbid piety even the scoffing Bohe- 
mians, whose sympathies were all Scar- 
ronish and not devotional, do not insin- 
uate a doubt. But she evidently had 
soured, not sweetened, into piety; and 
the weariness of spirit which drove Louis 
XIV. into a semblance of religion, giv- 
ing his lees to the Lord after his wine of 
life had been devoted to the devil, in- 
spired the higher nature of the woman 
he made his wife to seek above that con- 
solation she never had found below in a 
life more chequered than any romance, 
yet ending, like all other lives, in dust and 
ashes at last on this side of the grave, and 
seeking its rewards in the other under the 
auspices of faith. 

The chief moral to be drawn from the 
history of Scarron is the lesson it teaches 
of the might and majesty of endurance un- 
der suffering, the sway of mind over mat- 
ter, the triumph of will over bodily agony. 
He litetally laughed out his life, when 
most men would have groaned out theirs. 
His courage was almost sublime, although 
its manifestations were not always in good 
taste. Yet that was the fault of his time 
more than Scarron’s. As a poet and a 
dramatist he has not survived save in the 
curious researches of contemporary crit- 
ics raking in the ashes of the past to find 
fresh fires for their own exhausted Muse. 
As a man his strange, eventful history, 
coupled with another stranger still, will 
long keep his name, thus twice made no- 
torious, from the waters of oblivion. Let 
us hope he has found that peace for which 
he sighed. EpwIin DE LEON. 
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THREE PARTS.—III. 


XIII. 

“ T SHALL wantnothing,” Lady Keene 

had told her maid; and she wanted 
nothing but to think —to think what she 
was to do. In the multitude of her 
thoughts that one came up which had 
often comforted her—the thought that 
she was the only victim—but it brought 
no comfort now. She was not the only 
victim : still, she was the chief sufferer. 

“Jack does not know,” she said to her- 
self, ‘‘and he will never know, that I did 
not perish in the wreck of the Storm 
King. George will miss me for a little 
while, but he—he does not approve of 
grief;’’ and she burst into an hysterical 
passion of tears and laughter beyond 
her control. ‘Oh, why was I saved? 
Why was I not drowned with the rest?” 
she sobbed. 

Sir George had fixed the next day for 
going home, and when he came in he 
was surprised and sorry to find his wife 
in bed ill, for the first time since he had 
known her—she was not one of the kind 
of ladies who take to bed for anything or 
nothing — but he was quite satisfied and 
comforted when she told him that she 
had felt very tired, and wanted only rest. 
He agreed with her, and said, ‘She had 
been doing a little too much sightseeing 
perhaps, and would be all right to-mor- 
row.” 

Thus hopeful, Sir George went alone 
to fulfil a dinner engagement they had, 
and he enjoyed the evening, particularly 
enjoyed it: he met people he enjoyed 
meeting ; he talked, and he felt he talk- 
ed well; he was various times compli- 
mented on his lecture; anda man much 
worse to please than he was might have 
been pleased: he was given to being 
pleased. He was now in his fortieth 
year, and he had enjoyed life up to this 
date, the only calamity that had over- 
taken him having been the death of 
his wife, which he had weathered as 
has been told. 





While time was passing so pleasantly 
for him, and he was pledging himself 
and his wife to a number of visits to take 
place the following summer, Miss Fanny 
had asked the permission of her mistress 
to take a walk with her sergeant. Only 
the stress of its being a farewell inter- 
view made Fanny do this, seeing that 
her mistress was ill, and the knowledge 
that Lady Keene never wanted any at- 
tendance, so that she, Miss Fanny, had 
nothing to do. 

“Tam glad you proposed it, Fanny,” 
said Lady Keene: “I ought to have 
thought of it myself. Go, certainly: you 
can do nothing for me, and I shall want 
nothing while you are away.” 

No sooner was Fanny gone than it 
occurred to Lady Keene that now was 
an opportunity for furthering a deter- 
mination she had made. 

She rose and dressed, feeling weak at 
first, but the excitement and the ne- 
cessity braced her. She felt she had 
strength: it was the terrible strain of 
feeling that had prostrated her; besides, 
since she had formed her plan she had 
grown calmer. She dressed herself and 
went down the lighted stairs, and through 
the lobby out into the street. There hap- 
pened to be a lull in the bustle of the 
house at the moment, and no one ob- 
served her. She walked quickly away 
toward a little shop in a side street which 
she had noticed in passing it before. The 
windows were full of ticketed goods, a 
dozen or two .of bonnets being in the 
front rank. Lady Keene had not been 
in such a shop since she spent the wages 
she got from Mrs. Smeaton the week be- 
fore she married Jack. Behind the coun- 
ter was a young lady with bright red hair 
very fashionably arranged, who placed 
herself instantly at the newcomer’s ser- 
vice, at the same time that her profes- 
sional eye took in with admiration her 
rich attire. 

“A bonnet, ma’am? ' What style?” 
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“There is one in the window: it is 
black, and marked twelve shillings and 
sixpence. Show me it.” 

Glancing at the elegant combination 
of velvet, feathers and lace which crown- 
ed the head before her, the young lady 
pushed her yard-measure into the forest 
in the window, and on the point of it 
brought out the article wanted. 

Lady Keene looked at it. 

“Perhaps you would try it on, ma’am, 
although I should say it is ridiculously 
too big and elderly for you.” 

“No, it will do: I will take it,’’ Lady 
Keene said. Then she proceeded to 
buy a dark waterproof cloak and a Shet- 
land worsted knitted veil. 

“Anything else ?’’ queried the bright- 
haired young woman, her pericil hover- 
ing over the paper she held in her hand. 

“Nothing.” 

“Then, what is the address? Where 
shall I send them ?” 

“Thank you, I will not trouble you: 
I shall take them with me.” 

“It is no trouble, and they won’t make 
a very convenient parcel: I had better 
send them.” 

“Oh, thank you, I shall manage easi- 
ly;” and Lady Keene put the veil in her 
pocket and hung the cloak over her arm. 

“Now,” said the young lady, “the bon- 
net is the difficulty: shall I put it ina 
box or in paper for you?” 

Her customer replied by lifting the 
bonnet off the counter and bestowing it 
under the cloak, to the dismay of the 
milliner, who said, “I am afraid it will 
be crushed.” 

The lady said it would not matter, and 
left the shop. 

The thoughts pf the bright-haired girl 
dwelt for a little on her eccentric custo- 
mer after she was gone: she had never 
known a lady of her appearance carry 
home goods before, and as a rule such 
ladies were very much more, difficult to 
please. 

A sudden idea seized the shopwoman: 
she picked up the two sovereigns paid 
for the articles and rung them several 
times on the counter, but, so far as she 
could judge, they were all right : the fine 
lady had not come out at night to pass 
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bad money. Still, she thought there was 
something under it: she had been read- 
ing a story which prepared her for crime 
and mystery at any corner; and if she 
had not been alone in the shop she would 
have left it to see where the lady went, 
and, if possible, find out who she was. 
A more sober view of the case, and one 
more within the range of her own expe- 
rience, was that her late customer was 
a grand lady doing a “mean” thing, 
probably getting cheap mourning for a 
servant’s wear. . 

Lady Keene went quickly back to her 
hotel. A boy in buttons, lounging on the 
steps of it, stood aside to let her pass in : 
he was a frightfully sharp, intelligent bov, 
and thought it remarkable that the lady 
who was supposed to be in bed should 
have been out at that hour and return 
with a bundle below a cloak. 

If Lady Keene had any dark intentions 
which she wanted to keep secret, here 
were two witnesses all alive to her pro- 
ceedings. Evidently, she was not sharp- 
witted enough to be the heroine of a sen- 
sation story, but then she was not making 
the story, planning it in cold blood, and 
adjusting all the parts to fit each other 
like the different bits of a puzzle: she was 
living it, harassed and woebegone, and 
short - sighted as all human beings are. 

In her own room Lady Keene tried on 
the black bonnet and the thick veil and 
the cloak, which covered her from head 
to foot. ‘‘ That will do,” she thought as 
she looked in the glass and hardly recog- 
nized herself, youth and “ style’ having 
given place to elderly decency —“ that 
will do till I get to London.” Then she 
sat down and studied arailway time-table. 

What did she mean todo? She meant 
to do the only thing she could see that it 
was possible for hertodo. Suicide could 
not occur to her: she was not distraught, 
neither did she feel more guilty in her 
marriage now that she knew Jack was 
living than she did before. Nearly from — 
the very day she had married Sir George 
Keene from a sense of gratitude she had 
felt the guilt of it, and it was almost a 
relief to know that now she was not only 
justified in leaving him, but bound to do 
so. 
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But Jack must never know of her exist- 
ence. She meant to disappear. Shesaw 
all the difficulties in her way, but there 
was no choice: she could not stay with 
Sir George, and she could not go to Jack. 

If only she had never met the Smeatons 
she would have been secure: that meet- 
ing, which she had felt to be a comfort 
and blessing, seemed now another mis- 
fortune, for might not Jack look for them 
as she had done? and if they met he 
would infallibly learn the truth. In 
view of this she determined to write to 
Mrs. Smeaton when she got to London, 
and make her silence and that of her son 
certain ; or, better, she would take Glas- 
gow on her way and herself get their 
promise. They would still be her friends : 
in the coming years she might still have 
the comfort of their friendship. 

She gathered up the cloak and bonnet 
and put them out of Miss Fanny’s way: 
then went to bed, to sleep if it might be, 
and to lay down the burden of wretched- 
ness, “Oh, Jack! Jack! Jack!’ was still 


her yearning cry; and he was in this 
very city, probably in the same street, 
and she could not go to him!. 


XIV. 


To appearance, there was nothing re- 
markable or romantic, still less tragic, in 
a man leaving a drawing-room and a 
small evening-party. Mrs. Cunningham 
saw nothing of this kind while she chat- 
ted to her departing guest as he drank a 
glass of water; yet when Colonel Brown 
went out of the door into the street there 
was not a sadder man in Edinburgh than 
he was. He had seen his wife, the girl 
who had been—who was—part of him- 
self, the thought of whom had gone with 
him into battle, who had been shrined in 
his memory for eleven years as a saint in 
heaven,—he had seen her, the simple, in- 
nocent girl, transformed intoa fashionable 
lady and the wife of a man with whom 
he was told she was supremely happy! 
He was dazed; he walked along the 
street in a maze; feeling itself was struck 
dead; a look of set anguish was in his 
face; he loved her wholly and intensely. 

When he came to himself he did not 
altogether believe in her happiness: he 
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had watched her while she sang, almost 
with the keen gaze of madness, and he 
believed he had detected in her expres- 
sion remembrance of the past. 

“She has not forgotten me,” hethought, 
“but she is as certain of my death as I 
was of hers; and she must remain so. 
I must be dead for her sake: that is all 
I can do for her.” 

He had won the Victoria Cross, but 
the hardships and the deeds that had 
won it seemed trifles compared with 
what he had to do and endure now. 

The very day after this Sergeant Ritchie 
sought an interview with his colonel to 
tell him of his intended marriage. 

“Who is it you are going to marry, 
Ritchie?’ asked the colonel. 

** Her name is Fanny Jones, and she is 
maid to Lady Keene, wife of Sir George 
Keene—English people who are here on 
a visit.” 

“I think I have met these people,” 
the colonel said very quietly. ‘Are they 
to be long in Edinburgh ?” 

“No, I suppose not: they have been 
here a good while already.” 

“And Lady Keene? does she give Fan- 
ny Jones a high character ?”’ 

“Fanny Jones gives her a high charac- 
ter,”’ said the sergeant with a smile, “and 
that comes to about the same thing.” 

“Well, Ritchie, I think you can be trust- 
ed not to do a very imprudent thing.”’ - 

“At least Iam not marrying a girl of 
fifteen,” Ritchie thought, but did not say. 

“Do your mother and sister know Fan- 
ny Jones?” the colonel asked. 

“Yes, and I never saw them so pleased 
about anything.” 

“That’s good,” said the colonel: “I 
am glad of that.” 

“So am I,” said Ritchie: ‘I’ve vexed 
them enough in my time.” 

“And the Keenes?” said the colonel. 
“Are they a happy couple, do you know? 
He seemed to me to be a good deal older 
than she is.”’ 

Ritchie was a little surprised: he had 
never known his colonel verge on gossip 
before. “Oh, extraordinarily happy,” he 
said laughing. “I came from Berwick 
in the same train with them when they 
came here, and the guard told me that 
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Sir George tipped him handsomely to 
get a compartment to themselves: they 
had been married more than a year.” 

The sergeant evidently thought such 
a protracted honeymoon too much of a 
good thing and very laughable. The 
colonel, however, did not appear to see 
the joke. 

Colonel Brown refrained from going 
into society after this: he could not risk 
another meeting with Lady Keene; but 
he must see her once again, and on Sun- 
day he watched the door of the hotel in 
which he knew the Keenes were living, 
and seeing them come out he followed 
them to church, and in a dark corner 
spent the forenoon gazing at his wife as 
a dying man takes his last look of the 
sun in the heavens. 

The morning after the dinner-party 
which he had enjoyed so heartily Sir 
George found his wife, although better, 
hardly able to undertake a long journey, 
and he arranged to go alone to London, 
he having a business engagement there, 
and to return the next night, when he 
expected that she would have quite re- 
covered. 

When-Fanny was attending on her 
mistress she took an opportunity of tell- 
ing her a circumstance of much interest 
to herself—namely, that the sergeant 
and his regiment were to be out exer- 
cising in full uniform that day, and would 
march past the windows in the forenoon. 

“About what hour, Fanny?” asked 
Lady Keene. 

“Between twelve and one, ma’am.” 

“Then you may go now, and come 
back in time for me to dress before 
twelve: I should really like to see the 
regiment.” 

Lady Keene had a desire almost fran- 
tic to see Colonel Brown, and how to 
gratify it she did not know; but here 
was an opportunity of looking on him 
for a moment at least, and she could 
not rest, fearful that she might miss it. 
She rang for Fanny very soon, and got 
ready to watch. She watched alone, for 
Sir George had gone out, and was not 
to return till dinner, immediately after 
which he was to start for London. 

Many of the men of the regiment might 
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have mothers or sisters or wives watch- 
ing for them in‘ admiration, but it may 
safely be said that the case of Lady 
Keene was a solitary one. She was 
watching for a man who was her hus- 


‘band and not her husband—who be- 


lieved her to be dead, and whom she 
was taking every precaution to keep in 
that belief. 

She heard the music in the distance, 
and stood up in the window. The regi- 
ment came on, and instantly she picked 
out the colonel, his head slightly bent and 
his eyes on the ground: only a small part 
of his face was visible to her, but she 
would have known him anywhereat once, 
and recalling the occasion on which she 
had once before watched him marching 
through the same streets, she almost ex- 
pected to see him throw back his head 
and smile. She would have given much 
to know if that day in the past ever cross- 
ed his memory. 

Not only had it crossed his memory 
many times, he had never walked along 
that pavement since his return to Edin- 
burgh without a sorrowful and tender 
remembrance of the eager eyes he had 
suddenly seen fixed on him that day; 
and now, as he passed the front of the 
house in which he knew his wife was liv- 
ing, he bent his head and his face flush- 
ed, for he had a terrible consciousness 
that possibly those very eyes were look- 
ing on him; and he was right. 

As he passed out of sight Lady Keene 
sank on a seat and clasped her hands. 
“Thank God,’’ she said, “that he does 
not know of. my existence! This an- 
guish is mine only.” 

As if to fill up her cup, Sir George came 
in brisk and cheery. “Did you see the 
regiment go past?” he asked—“ finesight. 
They are a set of manly-looking fellows : 
you would notice the colonel. Did you? 
He is quite a man of mark —the man I 
told you was at the Cunninghams’ one 
night. If we had been going to stay here 
longer.I would have asked him to din- 
ner. You feel better, my love?” he con- 
cluded. 

Before he went away in the evening 
he was hovering about the room rest- 
lessly, as was his habit, till it should be 
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time to start, and his wife was lying on a 
sofa looking wistfully at ‘him—for the last 
time, as she assured herself; and now 
that it was not her duty to love him, she 
could afford to like him better than she 
had ever done, and she did feel a very 
tender pity for him. 

“George !’’ she said. 

He came near and stooped over her. 
“Well, my love?” he said. 

“Oh, George,” she said, “I have not 
been a good wife to you, I know, and 
whatever happens say that you forgivé 
me.” 

“My dear, you are dreaming or speak- 
ing nonsense. No man ever had a better 
wife ; and what do you fancy is going to 
happen? Why, I shall be back in thirty- 
six hours. Fanny will telegraph to me 
in the morning, and I shall telegraph to 
you that I'm all safe. A good wife, in- 
deed! What in the world is your idea 
of a good wife? You don’t think I mar- 
ried on chance?” No, no: I always look 
before I leap.” 

“Thank you,” she said: “you forgive 
me, and you'll think kindly of me?” 

“Think kindly ?” he said.’ “Ifyou talk 
that way I'll think you are foolish and not 
fit to be left alone: if you like, I'll write 
a note to Mrs. Cunningham to come and 
stay with you till I return. She might 
interest you with an account of Colonel 
Brown’s doings in India.” 

“For my sake, no,” she said with sud- 
den energy: “I shall be too thankful to 
be alone.” 

“It’s rest you want,” he said : “ now be 
sure you rest. I’ll think of you all the 
way up as the very best wife a man ever 
had. It would never occur to me to think 
I was a bad husband: I don’t have mor- 
bid fancies, and you must get quit of 
them. Not a good wife, indeed !’’ and 
Sir George laughed and shook his head 
at her as he left the room. A minute 
later he opened the door to look in and 
say, ‘I’m off. Now take good care of 
yourself for thirty-six hours.” 

Lady Keene burst into tears. ‘‘ How 
easily he is pleased !’’ she thought ; ‘“ but 
he must have loved his former wife far 
more intensely than he does me: he will 
not miss me long.” 
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The truth was, there was nothing in- 
tense about Sir George—not a single 
deep pool in any recess of his nature. 

By the time he had wrapped himself 
in his rugs and dropped asleep in a cor- 
ner of the carriage, the woman whom he 
believed to be his wife was doing her best 
to write a letter to him. She wrote: 

“DEAR GEORGE: Perhaps you will un- 
derstand the state of mind I have been ° 
in for the last few days, and which has 
made me ill, when I tell you (how I wish 
I could put it in any way that would not 
be startling to you, that would take from 
the pain of it !)—when I tell you that the 
man whom I married as a girl is alive, in 
this country, and I have seen him. Oh 
how sorry I am that you should be drawn 
into grief and trouble like this through 
me! I can’t stay with you, and I can’t 
go to him: he must never know that I 
am in existence. I shall go away to 
some obscure, distant place, out of the 
way. Oh pity my wretchedness, and 
don’t try to find me out: that is the 
kindest thing you can do to me. I have 
plenty of money—enough to last for years 
in the way I shall live—but if I am in 
want I promise to apply to you for help. 
Remember, this does not fall on me with 
the weight it would have done if I had 
never known anything but luxury. I 
have been accustomed to sorrow and 
hardships: they are not new to me. 

“Wishing you every good, and with 
thanks and gratitude for all the un- 
deserved kindness you have heaped on 
me—” How was she to finish? and 
thinking over this, a fit of tears and 
laughter overcame her again. How 
was she to sign this letter? ‘‘ Your late 
wife’ would be ridiculous, and she had 
no name—no name that she could abso- 
lutely claim except “Mary ;” and that 
name she put to her letter. 

After a time she drew out her plan of 
proceeding distinctly. She was to leave 
the hotel about seven o'clock next even- 
ing, having her cloak over her arm and 
the big bonnet under it; to post the 
letter to Sir George at the nearest pil- 
lar-box ; to go into a side street and in 
the comparative darkness shroud herself 
from head to foot in her cloak; to walk 
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to the West End Station, where the bus- 
tle was less than at the other, change 
her bonnet in the ladies’ room, burn the 
one she took off if there was an oppor- 
tunity: she had often seen this room 
empty and glowing with a fire that might 
swallow her bonnet in one minute. ,Then 
she would take the eight-o’clock train to 
Glasgow, and reach Mrs. Smeaton’s house 
at a little past ten. She would willingly 
have given up all the comfort and sym- 
pathy she was sure of there to have had 
the Smeatons ignorant of her existence. 

It next occurred to her that if she went 
away without saying anything to Fanny, 
and did not return, her maid would raise 
an immediate alarm; and she arranged 
to send Fanny direct to Midgefield, with 
part of the luggage, next forenoon. Not 
that she imagined the fact of Lady Keene 
having disappeared could be kept alto- 
gether secret, but she preferred that Sir 
George should hear the news from her- 
self rather than the public. When she 
left she would tell the hotel-people that 
she was going to visit a friend, and her 
letter would be waiting Sir George when 
he arrived, and it would rest with him 
when and how much to reveal of the 
facts of the case. 

If she did not send Fanny away, the 
disappearance of Lady Keene would be 
public immediately, and she could fancy 
Fanny telling Richard, and Richard tell- 
ing Jack; and she even gathered pleas- 
ure—such pleasure as could be had in 
the circumstances—from the idea of Jack 
hearing and speaking of her, although in 
total ignorance of whom he was speaking. 

By the time she had pondered over and 
fixed her arrangements it was between 
one and two in the morning, and when 
she lay down she dropped at once into a 
deep sleep. 

“Xv. 

Lady Keene slept long and soundly, 
so that Fanny looked at her several 
times. She was surprised: it was not 
the habit of her mistress to sleep long 
in the morning. 

Her first question to Fanny when she 
awoke was, “ Have you sent a telegram 
to Sir George ?” 
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“No, ma’am: I waited to see how you 
were.” 

“T am well: I have had such a long, 
sound, dreamless sleep! Is there a tele- 
gram from Sir George ?”’ 

“Not yet, ma’am, but we'll have it in 
the course of the forenoon, no doubt.” 

Fanny dressed her mistress, and wait- 
ed till she had finished breakfast before 
she gave her the news she had gleaned 
that morning. “There is a rumor of a 
railway accident,” she said. 

“Indeed !”” said Lady Keene. “I hope 
it is not serious.” 

“Well, ma’am, it is said several peo- 
ple have been killed and a good many 
severely injured.” 

“How terrible! What train was it?” 

“The London express last night.” 

“Not the one Sir George went in?” 
she asked in a whisper almost hoarse. 

“Yes, ma’am; and Richard tells me 
that his colonel—Colonel Brown—went 
in it too.” 

“Oh no! no!—not that!’ exclaimed 
Lady Keene. 

“There is no fear of Sir George,” said 
Fanny briskly: “he always takes the 
middle compartment of the middle car- 
riage of the train; but Richard says 
Colonel Brown pays no attention where 
he sits. He is more likely to take a 
dangerous seat than not: he is fond 
of danger.” 

“T am sick with anxiety,” said Lady 
Keene. “Could you not find out? Go 
to the telegraph-office and see if they 
can tell you the names of the people 
who are hurt. Or stay: send one of the 
servants: that will be better.” 

Fanny went out to execute her com- 
mission, but returned immediately, ush- 
ering in a lady whom Lady Keene rec- 
ognized as the Mrs. Cunningham whom 
Sir George had proposed sending for to 
enliven her solitude in his absence. 

“Dear Lady Keene,” Mrs. Cunning- 
ham said, “I hope I see you well and 
strong, but,” looking into her face, “I 
am afraid that you are hardly so well 
as we should like.” 

“I don’t feel very well: I have just 
heard of an accident.” 

“You have heard of it?” said Mrs. 
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Cunningham. “I came to speak of that. 
Ah, we never can tell how our strength 
is to be tried.” 

“Do you know any particulars, Mrs 
Cunningham ?” ; 

““We were very anxious,” Mrs. Cun- 
ningham said, “when we heard the first 
thing in the morning that there had been 
an accident, for there was a friend of ours 
in the train—one who is a great favorite 
of grandmamma’s, and who, I suspect, 
will be a closer connection some of these 
days; so you can fancy our anxiety.” 

“Yes,” said Lady Keene faintly. 

“Our anxiety about him was set at 
rest when half an hour ago a telegram 
to grandmamma came in from him. I 
understand he began life as a very poor 
boy, and grandmamma was kind to him 
in some way; and really she is reaping 
her reward now, when he is going to 
marry her daughter. Quite a distin- 
guished man, and it is so. romantic. 
But Scripture tells us to cast our bread 
on the waters and we shall find it after 
many days; and it is a great encourage- 
ment to be doing good as we have op- 
portunity.” 

“Yes,” said Lady Keene with her eyes 
fixed in fascination on her visitor's face. 

“TI said,” resumed Mrs. Cunningham, 
“that our anxiety was at once relieved 
about 42m. The telegram was to grand- 
mamma, but I have brought it: I told 
her I would goto you. Old people are 
apt to be slow, you know, and to forget 
they have ever been young: I was not 
sure how she would manage the com- 
munication. Dear Lady Keene, would 
you like to see the telegram? It may 
be best for you to read it yourself, and 
that will at once make you mistress of 
the intelligence.” 

Lady Keene held out her hand, and 
taking the paper read: “Colonel Brown 
to Mrs. Cunningham, Senior : There has 
been an accident on the railway. Sir G. 
Keene is among those killed. Might I 
ask you to go to Lady Keene and tell her 
gently and wisely, as you so well can?” 

Lady Keene pressed her hand to her 
forehead and said, “I think I shall go 
mad!’’ Then she said, ‘“ Poor George! 
and he is dead? Poor George!” The 
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sound of her own voice in pity made her 
burst into tears. 

“There now!” said Mrs. Cunning- 
ham, “that will relieve you: grief is 
sharp at first, but time works wonders. 
I have known what it is to lose a hus- 
band too, and, dear Lady Keene, I have 
understood that you were a widow when 
you married Sir George.” 

Mrs. Cunningham meant to convey 
the idea that grief for a second husband 
is of the nature of spent shot. 

“Drowned, was he not?’ she contin- 
ued. ‘Well, we can’t live always, and 
I believe Sir George led an eminently 
good, happy and useful life, and may 
be said to have died in harness.” 

“Oh, if only I could have died with 
him! What am I to do?” 

“Dear Lady Keene,. you don’t need 
to think of that yet: indulge your grief 
for a little. It is a striking coincidence 
that both your husbands should have 
been snatched from you by violence; 
but what can we do but submit?’ and 
Mrs. Cunningham continued for some 
time to emit solemn sentences like min- 
ute-guns, but they were fired into space, 
for Lady Keene did not hear them and 
made no answer. 

At last Mrs. Cunningham said she 
could not stay longer—a circumstance 
which she regretted, as she would have 
wished to stay all day. The new-made 
widow thanked her humbly, and she 
went away. . 

Lady Keene was utterly broken and 
bowed down in the mire of self-abase- 
ment. The shock of hearing of Sir 
George’s death was great. Often as she 
had wished her own death as an end of 
all her troubles, the possibility of his had 
never occurred to her; and he enjoyed 
life. But now grief. for him was not the 
only cause of the anguish that overpow- 
ered her. At the same moment that she 
had heard of his death had she not also 
heard of Jack’s approaching marriage f 
She shrank into herself in a guilty and 
ashamed despair. The hours of the day 
wore on almost unmarked by her. 

Fanny was awfully struck and im- 
pressed by the grief of her mistress for 
the loss of her husband, but she thought, 
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“No wonder: they were a most attached 
air.” : 

F About eight in the evening, when Lady 

Keene was sitting in silence and deep 

dejection, a hand was laid on hers and 

a voice said softly, ‘Mary!’ 

She opened her eyes, and saw Mrs. 
Smeaton bending over her. “I was 
coming to you,’’ Lady Keene said, and 
burst into tears. 

Then Mrs. Smeaton thought, “I was 
right: she did love him; and now she 
has found it out.” 

They sat for a time without a word: 
then Mrs. Smeaton said, “Ned sent me: 
he saw the particulars of the accident 
this afternoon, and came to me to say 
I should go to you. Our very hearts 
bled for you, Mary.” 

“There is a more awful thing than 
that,” said Lady Keene—“than Sir 
George’s death. Jack, my own Jack, 
is alive: I have seen him.” 

“Mary !” 

“It is true.” 

“When—where did you see him ?”’ 

“Here, some days ago. I was going 
to run away and hide from every one; 
and George is killed. Poor George! he 
was always so happy, and he will never 
know my wickedness now.” 

“You were not wicked,” said Mrs. 
Smeaton. 

“IT was weak, and weakness is a good 
substitute for wickedness,” she said with 
weary sadness. 

“Has Jack seen you? does he know 
of your existence ?” 

“No,” she said with something like 
energy; “and he must never know. I 
was coming to ask you to keep it secret, 
for he may seek you as I did, or meet 
you accidentally.” 

“But why should he not know? To 
know might make him happy.” 

“No, I am not his wife. No one knows 
my history but you and Ned, and you 
must promise not to tell it. You will 
promise ?”” 

“T can’t promise for Ned, and I think 
Jack should know.” 

“No, he should not.” 

“But, Mary, you are his wife.” 

“No, I am not: I am dead.” 
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“Is he still a soldier? Do you shrink 
from the humble position ?” 

’ “Shrink?” she said with a strange 
mixture of scorn and wonder in her 
voice—" shrink from Jack ?” 

“T don’t understand you, Mary,” said 
Mrs. Smeaton. “If I were you I would 
go to Jack direct. Is he— He is not 
married again?” 

“No, but he is going to be married; 
and why should I destroy his happiness ? 
I cannot, and I will not.” 

“You are his wife,’’ Mrs. Smeaton 
reiterated. 

“No, I have forfeited that right, and I 
am dead—as dead to him as if I were in 
the grave.” 

“The law would not allow that.” 

“Perhaps, but law is sometimes nei- 
ther justice nor mercy. There are cases’ 
in which there is a law above law.” 

Mrs. Smeaton did not attempt to say 
more. She stayed with Lady Keene, and 
did her best to soothe and comfort her; 
which she did not much succeed in doing 
till she promised not to betray the fact of 
her existence; but she did not and could 
not promise for Ned—that was a loophole 
she kept open—and when she discovered 
that Jack had achieved the rank of col- 
onel she could not help saying, ‘‘ Mary, 
you are not merely running against law 
and order, but also against Providence: it 
looks as if Providence had sent you to 
these Keenes to be educated expressly to 
match Jack, now that he is a gentleman.” 

“He was always a gentleman,” said 
Mary. ‘ What has education to do with 
it? If he were still a common soldier 
in the ranks, I would hide myself from . 
him.” : 


XVI. 


Sir George Keene had been ‘happy in 
his life, and, as he himself would have 
said if he had been commenting on a 
similar accident in the case of another, 
he had been happy in his death, which 
had come upon him as he slept, so deftly 
and swiftly that he never awoke ; and he 
was mourned by his widow with a sorrow 
quickened by remorse. He had been 
good and kind, but she had never loved 
him: even in the hour when she'heard 
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of his end her thoughts had not been 
given to him. 

She returned to Midgefield, accompa- 
nied by Fanny, who had not the heart to 
desert her mistress at such a juncture 
even for the sake of the sergeant; and 
Richard communicated this fact to his 
colonel, who said, “Is Lady Keene in 
great sorrow for the loss of her hus- 
band?” 

“Yes,” said Richard: “Miss Fanny 
says it is something terrible.” 

The colonel said no more : he walked 
about in meditation. ‘‘I was to blame,”’ 
he thought—“I was to blame. Why did 
I so readily believe in her death ?” 

Mrs. Smeaton went home, and at the 
first private opportunity talked the whole 
matter over with her son. 

‘Jack's alive?’ he said—“ alive, and 
finds his wife married to another man? 
It is a trying position. And she wants 
him to marry another woman, being 
violently in love with him herself, you 
say? It is disinterested, certainly, but 
it won't do. Bigamy is bigamy, and 
whether a man knows it or not, he 
will have to stand the consequences. If 


Jack marries, the lady he marries is not 
his wife, and if he has children they have 


no rights. A thing like that may give 
employment to lawyers two hundred 
years hence. As to nobody knowing 
but you and me, I doubt that: if it was 
any one’s interest to find it out, it would 
be found out. But I at least won't be a 
party to bigamy. I will see the colonel. 
I liked Jack. It will be curious to meet 
him, and the sooner we meet the better, 
in case he steals a march on us.” 

With the masculine sense and rever- 
ence for law that sweeps aside senti- 
mentalities, Ned hurried to Edinburgh, 
but when he was fairly on the road he 
began to feel the awkwardness of his 
business. How was he to introduce it? 
what was he to say? how was he to tell 
a man on the eve of marriage that he 
had a wife still living? 

The present love was no doubt more 
powerful than the past: had not he— 
Ned himself—been deeply in love with 
Mary? Yet here he was with a wife of 
his own, and interesting himself in Lady 
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Keene as much out of regard for the ghost 
of his own boyhood as for her. 

“Well,” he said to himself, “I don’t 
wonder at her wanting to hide herself. 
It is an awkward business altogether, but 
the man can’t be allowed to commit big- 
amy, that’s clear. _There may be, as she 
said, a law above law, and this may bea 
case for it, but we can’t afford to carry out 
a law of that kind in this world: where 
would it lead to?’ And thus bracing 
himself for the occasion, he arrived at 
Colonel Brown’s door. 

He sent inhis card: the colonel was 
at home and disengaged. Colonel Brown 
was looking at the card when he went in. 
“You're Ned?” he said, shaking the oth- 
er’s hand warmly. 

“Yes,”’ said Ned, “and you're not a 
ghost. We were all so sure that you had 
been lost at sea.” 

“That was reported, and I had a very 
narrow escape : another hour would have 
finished me, I think. But here I am, liv- 
ing and willing to live;” and as he smiled 
pleasantly, Ned said to himself, “The 
man is thinking of his marriage.” 

“T have not been very long here,” 
continued Colonel Brown, “and I was 
intending to try to find you out very 
soon. How is your mother ?”’ 

“Quite well, except when she gets 
tired with easy circumstances. How we 
should have watched your career if we 
had known it was you! But Browns 
are not scarce, and we knew you were 
drowned. My mother will be proud of 
you: her heart springs to a soldier to 
this day.” 

“And what have you been doing all 
these years ?”’ 

“Not winning glory,” said Ned, “ but 
I have won prosperity: I’m at the head 
of a large concern. I'll take you over 
my works if you come and let my moth- 
er and my wife see your Victoria Cross.” 

-“T'll certainly come.” 

“And you must tell us all about how 
you won it.” 

“TI don’t know that myself. I am not 
naturally a coward, I think, but it was a 
time when any man would have fought 
to the death. I look forward to seeing 
your mother.” 
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Still, he did not mention Mary, and 
Ned wished he would, if only to open 
. the way for the revelation he had to 
‘make. 

They talked of various things; and 
at last Colonel Brown said, ‘Will you 
come back at seven to dinner? I am 
sorry I have an engagement at present 
which I can’t put off.” 

“IT should have been glad to do so,” 
said Ned, “but I must be at home by 
that time. I am afraid I have kept you 
too long, but I was anxious—” 

“Yes, I am greatly obliged: it has 
been a great pleasure. Tell your moth- 
er I'll visit her as soon as I can: I am 
a little busy at present.” 

“Jack,” said Ned, grasping the sol- 
dier’s hand and feeling that he must say 
his say, for he was at no loss to guess 
what the colonel was so busy and en- 
gaged about—“ Jack, do you know that 
Mary, your wife, was saved too, and is 
alive at this moment ?” 

Ned expected his words would have 
a startling and electrical effect, but they 
had not: Colonel Brown merely said, “I 
know,” quite calmly. 

“Oh, you know? Good-bye then, and 
come soon: my mother will not rest till 
she sees you.—I wonder,” Ned thought, 
“if Ae too thinks there is a law above 
law? He took it coolly, I must say ; and 
never to speak of her! But no: I think 
Jack may be trusted to do the right thing: 
at any rate, I am at ease, now that I know 
that he knows it.” 

When Mrs. Smeaton heard her son’s 
account of his interview with Colonel 
Brown she said, “Why didn’t you ask 
him what he meant to.do? I wish I 
could see him. I think we should invite 
them both here and finish up the thing 
at once.” 

“But, mother, if the man was on the 
verge of marrying another wife, he'll 
need some little time to recover his 
balance. The best thing we can do in 
the matter is to let them alone. Each 
knows of the other’s existence, and if 
they don’t come together it will be their 
own fault.” 

“But everything is so uncertain in this 
world,” urged Mrs. Smeaton: “his regi- 
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ment may be ordered to New Zealand 
to-morrow—who knows ?” 

“Well, if it is,” said Ned, “they'll 
surely have as much time, and a great 
many more facilities, for arranging to 
take the voyage together than they had 
when they went their last voyage in 
company. Just let them alone, mother: 
you'll see it will come all right.” 

“Of course it will,” said Mrs. Smeaton. 
“Sir George Keene’s death, although it 
was sad enough, I am sure, was a spe- 
cial providence for them, and special 
providences don’t happen for nothing: 
but for that railway accident. it would 
have been a most awkward business ; 
and if one of the men was to go, we 
can better spare a man who only lec- 
tures than a man who can fight, and 
to such good purpose.” 

“It is a mercy,” said Ned laughing, 
“that we have not to choose the vic- 
tims for a railway accident: the lectur- 
ing-men might rebel.” 

In spite of her son’s advice, it is very 
likely that Mrs. Smeaton—who for most 
of her days had been accustomed to 
make up her mind and act with prompt- 
itude in the affairs of life—would have 
bestirred herself actively to link these 
two lives together again, if closer inter- 
ests had not absorbed her. Her daugh- 
ter in her own house and two of her 
grandchildren in her son’s house took 
fever, and for weeks hovered between 
life and death ; and when they did begin 
to recover they needed so much of her 
time and attention that regarding Jack 
and Mary she contented herself with 
wondering where they were or what 
they were about. 

“I suppose,” she thought, “ they call it 
delicacy to stand apart and pretend they 
don’t know of each other's existence; 
but I call it senselessness and silliness.” 

One day, just as she had got to this 
point in her meditations, Colonel Brown 
was shown into the room in which she 
was. “Mrs. Smeaton,” he safd, “I ought 
to have been here long ago, but—”’ 

“Have you seen Mary yet ?” she asked. 

“No.” 

“Then you need not apologize to me 
if you have not had time to see your 
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own wife. Jack, I would not have be- 
lieved it of you. Have you married 
another woman ?” 

“Have I—what ?”’ 

“Have you married another woman? 
Mary told me you were just going to 
be married, and made me solemnly 
promise never to let you know of her ex- 
istence. Ned went to tell you, and only 
did the half of his errand—out of delica- 
cy, I suppose—but I have no delicacy of 
that kind, and am too old to learn it.” 

“Mrs. Smeaton!’ he exclaimed. 

“To think,’”’ she went on, “that Provi- 
dence threw her on that island for the 
very purpose of educating her to be a 
match for you, now that you are colonel, 
and that that poor baronet was picked out 
of a whole trainful of people to be killed 
out of your way, and that you'll both re- 
fuse your mercies and fly direct in the 
face of Providence! But maybe you 
have married the other woman?” and 
she looked into his face. 

“Do you mean to say that Mary knows 
that I am alive, and believes that I am 
married ?” 

“Yes, Imeanit. What is she to think ? 
What am I to think? You have known 
for months that she is living, and yet—” 

“What could Ido?’ he said. “Icould 
not intrude on her deep sorrow: I must 
wait. When she married me she was 
a child: the man who is dead was the 
choice of her womanhood.” 

“He was not her choice at all,” said 
Mrs. Smeaton: “she married him out 
of gratitude, and repented it bitterly: 
she told me, for she had no one else 
to speak to.” 

“Her grief for him has been great,” 
he said. 

“Who told you ?” asked Mrs. Smeaton 
sharply. 

“A sergeant in my regiment who has 
just married her maid. I have kept my- 
self informed about her through him. I 
could not help it,” he said, as if excusing 
himself: ‘‘I must hear of her.” 

“Then it’s all right,” Mrs. Smeaton 
said, her sharp manner changing to kind- 
liness. “She was shocked and sorry for 
the poor baronet’s death, but, Jack, the 
news of your. marriage went ten times 
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deeper, because she always loved you, 
and she never lovedhim. Iam saying 
to you what she said to me when she be- 
lieved you dead. I had been telling her 
that as her husband was good and kind 
she ought to make it her business to love 
him.” 

Colonel Brown did not speak: he was 
deeply moved and he was intensely hap- 
py. Mrs. Smeaton was pleased with her 
work —that she had cleared his vision 
for him: still, she felt she would like to 
satisfy herself on one point, and she said, 
“How did you find out about Mary ?” 

“T heard her sing,” he said. 

“Where ?”’ she asked. 

“At the house of a Mr. Cunningham.” 

“ And was it true, then, that you were 
going to marry Miss Cunningham ?” 

“T never heard of it before,” he said. 

“T am glad of that, Jack,” she said— 
“Tam really glad of that. How happy 
Mary will be!” 


Lady Keene had been doing her best 
to be busy: she was trying not to think 
of Jack. For many years it had been 
hard to think of him dead, but it was far 
harder not to think of him at all: it was 
simply impossible. Do as she liked, he 
came into her thoughts, and when she 
turned him out it was with a shudder 
beyond her power to suppress. 

Midgefield and the estates went to the 
heir-at-law, a distant cousin of the late 
Sir George’s whom Lady Keene did not 
know and had never seen; but he wrote 
to her, saying that he did not mean to 
occupy the house, and would be glad if 
she remained while it suited her to do so. 
And she remained, chiefly because she 
did not know where to go, and did not 
care. The place was not dear to her in 
any way: rather, she disliked it, and was 
glad she had no right to it as Sir George’s 
widow, seeing she had never been his 
wife. The wealth she had inherited from 
Mrs. Keene was on a different. footing : 
it was certainly her own. 

She went about, looking as usual, but 
to herself life was only a kind of dazed 
trance: in the effort not to think the 
power of thought went from her. At 
times she roused. herself to try to carry 
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out some of the benevolent plans she 
had made and spoken of to Sir George, 
and when he came up before her there 
was a melting in her mood, and she was 
filled with tender sorrow. There are 
people who can be loved at a distance 
or in death very much better than at 
hand and alive. 

Fanny had left, and was married to 
the sergeant, and in writing to her late 
mistress she chanced at last to say one 
thing that made Lady Keene's heart leap 
in pure ecstasy. She said: “Miss Cun- 
ningham was married yesterday, but not 
to Colonel Brown, as was reported: there 
is no word of the colonel’s marriage. 
Richard says he will never marry no wo- 
man, being true to the poor young wife 
that was swallowed by the cruel sea.” 

“Oh, if he only knew of my exist- 
ence!’ Mary thought; “and I cannot, 
I dare not, write to him! What can I 
do?” 

She had never written to Mrs. Smea- 
ton—indeed, she had hung back from 
doing so—but now, with a craving to 
hear if Jack had seen the Smeatons, she 
wrote, covering a good deal of space 
with words, and ending with, “I hear 
Miss Cunningham is married. Have 
you seen or heard anything of Colonel 
Brown ?” 

To which Mrs. Smeaton replied : 

“DEAR Mary: It is not my way to 
beat about the bush, and I’ll tell you all 
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I know. I have seen Colonel Brown: 
he has known that you are in this coun- 
try for a year, as you have known that 
he is. If I had heard that my sergeant 
was alive, I would have run to him if he 
had been in the heart of Africa ; but peo- 
ple are differently made. You are old 
enough to manage your own concerns, 
and I wash my hands of you and him.” 

Lady Keene blushed as she read this: 
the words were the words of Mrs. Smea- 
ton, but the writing was her son’s. Mrs. 
Smeaton had done her part of the world’s 
work, and had done it well, without hav- 
ing learned to write. 

Mary took in the sense of this in a 
moment, and her heart sank like lead 
in the mighty waters: Jack had known 
of her existence for a year and had 
made no sign! 

She crushed the paper in her hand, 
and went out into the open air to breathe 
more freely. Standing on the steps in 
front of the house, she saw some one 
coming up, and moved sharply away to 
hide her face till she could bring back 
its every-day look. Turning round again 
to receive the stranger, she found him at 
her side : he seized her hand and smiling 
said, “ Mary, you are my wife: you can't 
deny it.” The smile and the light tones 
were to the feeling below what the foam- 
speck on its surface is to the mighty flood. 

“Oh, Jack! Jack! Jack!” she cried. 
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AA the time of the Californian “ gold- 
fever” a whimsical engraving ap- 
peared in an English journal represent- 
ing the globe with a piece cut clean out 
of it, like a slice out of a cake, where 


California ought to have been. In like 

manner, certain alarmists are fond of de- 

picting England as a huge empty coal- 

shaft, and speculating dismally upon Eu- 

rope’s impending miseries under a total 
VoL. XXI.—23 





deprivation of fuel, forgetting or wilfully 
ignoring the fact that just as the existing 
magazine is beginning to fail a new and 
almost boundless supply-field is being 
opened on the opposite side of the Eu- 
ropean continent. 

The most obvious successor of Britain 
in this capacity, should her supplies real- 
ly fail, is America ; but despite the pres- 
ent depression, it may be considered ‘cer- 
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tain that the home-consumption of the 
United States will find full employment 
for their coal-fields, enormous as they 
are. The claims of China are easily 
disposed of. Rich as she undoubted- 
ly is in excellent fuel, her treasures 
are rendered practically useless by her 
traditional ‘‘dog-in-the-manger”’ pol- 
icy. To leave their possessions unim- 
proved, to repel all offers of improve- 
ment from without, to shut out foreign 
enterprise and foreign capital like a vir- 
ulent epidemic,—such has been the estab- 
lished policy of the conservative Celes- 
tials since their first contact with Europe. 
The treaty of 1869 (which bound the Pe- 
king cabinet to “open three coal-fields 
at the nearest points to the sea-coast or 
a treaty-port, with easy access for ship- 
ping”) has proved a dead letter, like 
every other treaty unbacked by the guns 
of a naval squadron; and at this mo- 
ment, so far as I can learn, the only 
Chinese coal-fields worked by foreign- 
ers are those in the island of Formosa. 
Even were these obstructions removed, 
others of equal magnitude would still re- 
main. The coal-beds of China, however 
valuable for home-consumption, can be 
of little or no benefit to the far-off con- 
sumers of Europe, as has been recently 
shown by the late British minister in Chi- 
na, Sir Rutherford Alcock, in his able ré- 
sumé of the subject. “ Whatever may be 
the cheapness,” says he, ‘‘of Chinese coal 
at the pit’s mouth—say ten shillings, or 
even five shillings, a ton—we must add 
at least as much more for its carriage to 
the port of shipment, and three pounds 
for freight, as well as from seven shil- 
lings to ten shiilings for carriage to the 
cellar or the factory in England. How 
would this avail us, then, when what we 
want is an unfailing supply of coal not 
averaging more than half this cost ?”’ 
With regard to Russia, the case is dif- 
ferent; but, thanks to the worldwide re- 
nown of her timber and her own univer- 
sal use of it, it is only within the last few 
years that she has taken rank as a coal- 
producing country at all. A few years ago 
the traveller in Western or Central Rus- 
sia saw everywhere, as fuel for steamer or 
locomotive, piles of split logs, and prob- 
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ably thought no more about the matter, 
except perhaps to give a passing thought 
to the vastness of the supply which could 
feed so enormous a consumption. It was 
not till he reached the Don and found 
the wood-piles replaced by huge mounds 
of shining coal that he saw anything 
which could suggest to him that the lat- 
ter substance existed in Russia at all. 

But this invaluable possession is at 
length beginning to be appreciated as 
it deserves, thanks to the severe lesson 
of 1872, which inflicted upon even the 
great towns of Central Russia the pres- 
sure of an absolute “wood-famine.” It 
is not generally known that two-thirds 
of Russia’s stock of timber are crowd- 
ed into Finland and the seven northern 
provinces, leaving the greater part of the 
centre and south absolutely bare; and 
thus a mere passing scarcity in the one 
region may be very severely felt by the 
other. Indeed, when we consider that 
the total amount of timber remaining 
to Russia in 1873 was 193,354,000 des- 
siatines (the dessiatine being 2} acres), 
and that her annual consumption is 
72,000,000 cubic sajens (7 feet), or about 
3,600,000 dessiatines*-—a by no means 
extravagant estimate if we superadd the 
wooden pavements, houses, platforms, 
sleepers, palisades, telegraph - posts, 
bridges, boats, barges, etc. to the total 
of mere “firewood ’—the marvel is not 
that the supply should be showing signs 
of exhaustion, but that it should have 
held out so long. 

But the more solid fuel which is about 
to take its place is happily free from any 
such ground of apprehension. The re- 
gion known as the “ Donskoi Basin,” or 
basin of the Don, contains coal-beds with 
a superficies of 16,000 square miles and a 
cubic aggregate of 15,000,000,000 foods 
(the pood being. 36 pounds) of the finest 
anthracite, leaving, in burning, only 2 


-per cent. of ashes. An equal amount, 


though of far inferior quality (the resid- 
uum of ashes being nearly 23 per cent.) 
is contained in the “Moscow Basin,” 
which comprises the coal-fields of the 
central provinces of Tver, Moscow, Tula, 


* The Moscow-St. Petersburg Railway alone de- 
vours twenty-six acres a day! 
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Riazan, Kalouga and Novgorod. . The 
province of Kiev, on the Upper Dnieper, 
has a mean thickness of 21 feet of very 
tolerable coal over an area of eighty 
miles. In Poland the government fields 
alone (apart from the numerous private 
workings) contain 516,000,000 poods. 


Some of the smaller fields in the Cau-. 


casus, which I visited on my way to Cen- 
tral Asia in 1873, are giving promise of 
a fair yield, although many others (espe- 
cially those around. Kutais) have proved 
signal failures. And when we supple- 
ment this list with the bitumen-fields of 
Kharkoff and Ekaterinoslav, the work- 
ings of private companies in the “ Priv- 
islinski Krai’ (country along the right 
bank of the Vistula) and the recent dis- 
coveries in Siberia and Central Asia, it 
will be seen that Europe stands in no 
very immediate danger of a dearth of 
fuel. 

It is true that much still remains to be 
done before these stores, boundless asthey 
are, can be made generally available. A 
Russian savant whose authority on this 


subject is beyond iy 0 has recently fa- 


vored me with a table éf statistics, showing 
conclusively that any z#mediate attempt 
to export coal in large quantities, either 
from the Moscow Basin, 74 Smolensk 
to the German border, or down the val- 
ley of the Don to the sea, would be ren- 
dered abortive by the present exorbitant 
cost of transport. But that the Russians 
themselves are confident of success in 
this direction, sooner or later, is suffi- 
ciently shown by the fact that an emi- 
nent native mineralogist has actually 
published an estimate of what the Rus- 
sian coal-trade wz// be when freed from 
its present trammels. His calculation is 
briefly as follows : 

Moscow 

Steamers upon the Volga .... 

Railways 


Factories, distilleries, ett... . . 
Odesean,. cdc AK cok Neg ae 


The Black Sea and Egypt. . 
Total annually (for Central Rus- 
sia and the South alone). . . 172,646,634 poods. 
It will be seen that this estimate is 
based on home as well as foreign con- 
sumption, but it cannot be called extrav- 
agant. The railways alone, lengthening 
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by hundreds of miles annually, will in a 
few years absorb far more than the share 
here assigned them, especially since the 
failure of the recent attempt to fuel them 
with the combustible turf which abounds 
in Poland and Lithuania. Native experts 
have decided that fuel of this kind is not 
suited to the Russian locomotives, and 
the attempt appears to have been aban- 
doned. ; 

The transport of Russian coal, though 
still in embryo, is constantly acquiring 
new facilities. Eight railways permeate 
the Moscow Basin: three more (not reck- 
oning a half-completed fourth) traverse 
the Kiev fields. The Moscow-Saratoff 
line brings the Volga into direct commu- 
nication with the capital: the Don Valley 
is connected with the great centres of 
trade by a twofold link—the Griaz-Tsar- 
itzin line on one side and the Kharkoff; 
Taganrog on the other. Even the want 
of an available southern harbor (Odessa 
being too remote, and Taganrog, the de 
facto port of the Don, too much obstruct; 
ed)* seems likely to be supplied by Sebas- 
topol, which, connected with the interior 
by the Simferopol-Lazovo Railway, pos- 
sessing a landlocked harbor open dur- 
ing the whole winter, within easy reach 
of the Bulgarian and Anatolian seaports, 
and only twenty-four hours’ sail from Con- 
stantinople itself, may hereafter become 
as famous in commerce as she once was 
in war. 

But, it may be asked, How comes it 
that all this mineral wealth has been 
suffered to lie idle so long? This query 
is best answered in the words of Count 
Rostofftzeff, the able author of Remarks 
on the Coal Question, whose opinions on 
this subject must always command at- 
tention: ‘‘What we must do is to give 
back to the coal-owners themselves that 
solid interest in the matter which they 
have lost through repeated disappoint- 


| ‘ments, and:also to secure such co-opera- 
tion on the part of the government and 


the manufacturing classes as shall en- 
sure a continuous and well - sustained 


* Both the estuary and the Sea of Azoff itself are 
so shallow that all large vessels are forced to anchor 
more than twelve miles from Taganrog, loading and 
discharging by means of tenders. 
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demand. Three of the great trunk- 
railways have already agreed to use no 
fuel but coal; and the rest, with a cheap- 
er rate of transport and an increased sup- 
ply, would be only too happy to follow 
their example. Our two great obstacles 
are—(1) want of confidence in the coal- 
workings as a safe investment of capital ; 
(2) want of transport for the coal when 
dug out. Till these are removed nothing 
can be done.” 

The last sentence is lamentably true; 
for, indeed, the facts of the Russian coal- 
trade speak for themselves more forcibly 
than volumes of criticism. A pood of 
Tula coal, selling at the pit’s mouth for 
2% kopecks,* costs 11 at Moscow (only 
a few hours’ journey distant), solely from 
the want of proper transport; and the 
same cause raises the splendid anthra- 
cite of the Don Basin from its price of 
7, 9 or 10 kopecks a pood at Novo-Tcher- 
kask (the chief town of the district) to 12 
kopecks at Rostoff, 15 to 18 at Taganrog, 
and 20 or 21 at Odessa. In 1869 the na- 
tive experts sent to examine certain re- 
cent discoveries of coal in the province 
of Tula reported that all that was re- 
quired to make the enterprise in the 
highest degree profitable to all the par- 
ties concerned was the construction of a 
tramway from the mouth of each shaft 
to the nearest railroad. The tramways 
were never made, and the workings have 
consequently been almost entirely sus- 
pended from sheer want of transport, 
the same cause having likewise ruined 
the working of two fine coal-fields in the 
province of Riazan, which, according to 
the published reports, would have sup- 
plied the Morshank, Saratoff and Tsar- 
itzin railways with 20,000,000 poods of 
fuel annually. Furthermore, the Mos- 
cow-Tula Railway actually began to em- 
ploy coal-fuel in 1870, consuming upward 


* The kopeck is one-third of a penny: 100 kopecks 
= 1 rouble (75 cents). 
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of 3,000,000 poods (at from 6 to 11 ko- 
pecks per pood) in twelve months. This 
success emboldened the chief proprietors 
to venture upon sending coal to Moscow 
itself, which they were already beginning 
to do in large quantities and with every 
prospect of a flourishing trade when (in- 


_credible as it may seem) the directors of 


the line—for what reason they themselves 
know best—gave orders for the resump- 
tion of wood-fuel. The inevitable result 
was that the works fell to decay and the 
enterprising owners were all but ruined. 
But, unlike most critics, Count Ros- 
tofftzeff supplements his fault - finding 
with the suggestion of a remedy; and 
the concise statement in which his scheme 
is embodied may serve as a fitting conclu- 
sion to the present paper. ‘‘ My plan,” 
says he, “would be to form a company 
with a capital of 2,000,000 silver roubles 
($1,500,000) with power to issue paper 
to an equal amount in case of need. To 
this company should be conceded the 
right of search upon all lands belonging 
to the Crown, and the privilege of con- 
structing railways to connect the work- 
ings either with the nearest lines of rail 
or the actual centres of demand; the 
construction of such railways being held 
to be warranted by the certainty of a 
yield of from 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 
poods annually for a term of eighty 
years, with the prospect of a continuous 
demand to a like amount. The unpre- 
cedently rapid increase of our railway 
system, the yearly augmenting numbers 
of our factories, distilleries, etc., the new 
lines of river-steamers which are spring- 
ing up in every direction, and the project 
now in agitation of establishing a steam 
merchant navy on the Baltic, sufficiently 
guarantee us against any possibility of 
the supply exceeding the demand. Prov- 
idence has endowed us with mighty re- 
sources: it is for us to develop and uti- 
lize them.” Davip KER. 
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A PODOLIAN SKETCH: FROM THE GERMAN OF KARL EMIL FRANZOS. 


T was on a beautiful quiet autumn 
day that I last visited the spot. The 
road from the town runs capriciously 
across gardens and fields, and I had no 
companion but the sunshine and a gentle 
breeze playing among the fading foliage. 
But I had no need to make inquiries: I 
know the road. I tread it every time I 
go to visit my early home, and each year 
I love it better, for the acquaintances to 
whom it leads me increase in number 
from year to year; and the day will 
come when I shall have no need to 
seek in the village any whom I may 
wish to find. 

It was to the “Good Place” that I was 
going; and as this isthe only spot never 
reached by the whip of the Pole or the 
greedy hand of the “ miracle-rabbi,”’ the 
name is well applied. Here the poor 
soul— who counts the victims ?— is re- 
leased from the double ban that oppress- 
ed it—external outrage and internal night. 
For these poor people there is no happi- 
ness until they are dead. Then, alas! 
they are unconscious of it, but they have 
a prescience of it during life; and it is 
for this reason that they have given to 
their burial -places this beautiful name, 
and that they decorate them as well as 
they are able. The Jews of Eastern Eu- 
rope never think of planting a flower or 
tree elsewhere : between the gravestones 
only sprouts the young green; over the 
dead alone do the flowers -breathe their 
fragrance. This is the only landed prop- 
erty these people have been allowed to 
own until within the last sixteen years. 

The “Good Place’’ at Barnow is a 
sweet and pleasant spot. In thespring 
elder-blossoms, red and blue, are every- 
where —close to the wanderer’s feet and 
high above his head—and in the air there 
is a fragrance that oppresses the breast, 
All this has blown away and faded in 
the autumn, but then another, quicter 
beauty pervades the place. September 
brings to the landscape, otherwise devoid 





of charm, an indescribably clear light 
and air: calm, full and boundless the 
golden stream is poured over the heav- 
ens and the heath, like a beneficent 
king’s son bending in love over a shep- 
herdess and enveloping her dusky form 
with a royal mantle, while she, not shout- 
ing with joy, but meekly and with deep 
blushes, bends down to receive the good 
fortune that overwhelms her. The heath 
is never cheerful, and in autumn it is 
especially grave, but it is an illumined 
gravity. The heather glows with a deep 
and brilliant red, mingled with the softer 
tints of the linden’s dying foliage. Here 
and there a fishpond glimmers like a 
quiet thinking eye. He who, slowly as- 
cending to the churchyard, looks around 
him, must, I believe, feel that here also 
is a beauty that touches the heart. Still, 
I hardly know: possibly one must have 
been born among the heather to expe- 
rience this. 

The “Good Place’’ lies on a hill, and 
commands an extensive view. Many 
ponds are in sight, interspersed with 
villages that with their brown thatched 
roofs look like a confused mass of bee- 
hives. The town lies at your feet, and 
seen from here has a gray, grand and 
venerable appearance, though it is in 
truth a pitiably dirty place. The heart 
is expanded by this untrammelled range 
of vision, extending far, far until lost in 
the waves of the ether; for on the east, 
north and south there is no other limit 
but the vault of heaven, and on the west 
also on days not quite so elear. But 
when the air'is pellucid, one sees on that 
side a bluish - gray, singularly - formed 
bank of clouds. Whoever sees it for the 
first time will believe that a storm is slow- 
ly gathering there. But the cloud-bank 
neither increases nor diminishes: the out- 
lines quiver slightly, but it stands eternale 
ly firm. It is the Carpathian range of 
mountains. 

But it is also beautiful near you. The 
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singular knotty limbs of the elder stare at 
you without leaf or blossom; yet naked 
they are not: thousands of threads has 
the autumn spun upon them, and these 
tremble and glitter, transfiguring’ the 
gray branches. On the graves lie the 
deep red leaves: between them _blos- 
som the asters. The graves are well 
kept, for there is in these people an infi- 
nite reverence for the majesty of death. 

An exceedingly powerful, an extreme- 
ly severe, potentate, who in the main 
means well by poor folks, and comes 
down to them pityingly—such is Death 
to the Jews. Not that they wish to die, 
but they die easier, better comforted : 
nowhere is the belief in the hereafter so 
deep-seated and rooted so firmly. It is 
not egoism alone, but love for God. Is 
He not all-just ? and where would be His 
justice if the Jew were not to be recom- 
pensed in the hereafter for all that has 
been heaped upon his poor head in this 
earthly pilgrimage ? Still, they cling 
tenaciously to Mother Earth, and all 
the bliss of heaven is but a transition, 
a middle station, to perfect felicity on 
earth after the appearance of the Mes- 
siah. Therefore, it is a divine service 
to tend the graves. The poorest grave- 
stone is propped up and preserved—pos- 
sibly by a great-grandchild, possibly by 
people who know nothing of the sleeper 
underneath, only that he was a being 
through whose soul passed the same joy 
and pain as through theirown. He was 
a Jew: he must find his resting-place in 
order at the sound of the last trumpet. 
This belief, firm as a rock, may appear 
ludicrous, but I never succeeded in find- 
ing it so. 

How much passes through one’s brain 
and heart while wandering thus upon the 
height among the grave-rows! Ido not 
mean those eternal questions bequeathed 
by one generation to another as a pain- 
ful inheritance, to which fools only ex- 
pect an answer. True, we all expect it, 
because we are all fools — poor fools, 
eternally blindfolded, the eternal thirst 
in our souls. But why touch the inner- 
most needlessly? I mean other ques- 
tions. He who thus, for instance, walks 
through the churchyard, where the hill 
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slants down the valley toward the river, 
must rack his brain over the result when 
two Polish grandees had humane inten- 
tions at the sametime. On four hundred 
gravestones stands inscribed the. same 
year of death—the same year, the same 
day, the same hour. - It is an unutterable 
history, wet — no, flooded — with blood 
and tears. All for simultaneous philan- 
thropy! As long as the royal house of 
the Jagellons ruled over Poland it pro- 
tected the Jews, and received tribute from 
them in return; but when this power fell 
into decay, leaving nothing but its spec- 
tre, which could neither live nor die, then 
the wojiwodes, and in the flat country the 
starosts, took to themselves the protec- 
tion of the Jew, for these people were 
very philanthropic. Barnow contained 
a large, wealthy community: hence it 
was a service to God to protect so many 
solvent people. To do this two men 
came against the town at the same time, 
the starost of Tluste and the starost of 
Alt-Barnow, and both at the same time 
sent this message to the principal Jews: 
“Either it is 1 who will protect you all, 
or I will kill every one of you.’’ The 
poor Jews were in a position that did 
not allow much thinking: they put their 
hands in their pockets and secured the 
protection of both. .But just this was 
their ruin, for both the starosts were 
philanthropists indeed: each one felt 
the serious duty he had taken upon 
himself; neither trusted the other; each 
wanted to put the other to the proof. 
Hence, he of Alt-Barnow began to mur- 
der and pillage at one end of the town, 
wishing to see if his rival would do 
his duty and. protect the Jews. It was 
a pity, but the other made exactly the 
same test at the other end; and through 
this distressing concatenation of circum- 
stances each of them was prevented in 
his design of protection. Good men sel- 
dom accomplish their wishes. For three 
days and three nights the fearful horrors 
continued. 

Over these serried rows of graves also 
shines the mild autumn sun; here too 
bloom the asters, fuller and richer, be- 
cause the ground is better fertilized; 
peacefully the crickets chirp in the moss ; 
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autumn’s spider -threads float lazily in 
the air, moved by a gentle breeze. Here 
also are peace and quiet, the completest 
stillness. Yet I felt as if a cry must sud- 
denly rise—a harsh, fearful cry, piercing 
the quiet and the very vault of heaven— 
a cry not of complaint, but of accusation, 
and not alone against him of Tluste and 
him of Alt-Barnow. 

There are other graves to be found 
dating from the same year; others from 
those days when a Potocki hunted Jews 
because it was not the season for other 
game; others, again, of the present cen- 
tury, from those three fearful summers 
when God’s wrath, the cholera, ravaged 
the great plain. The grass resists the 
scythe more successfully than these peo- 
ple resisted the pest in their close and 
poison - tainted towns. 
numberless: it is an immense field of 
graves, though the community is not 
over large. He who here receives his 
last resting-place and gravestone, even 
the poorest, keeps them both for ever, 
as stated before, until the last trumpet 
sounds. 

Each one has the same stone, at least 
so far as shape is concerned. Nowhere 
do you see a monument of different form, 
nowhere an artistic shape: this their re- 
ligion prohibits. The stone of the poor 
man is small, that of the rich man large: 
the poor man, according to the inscrip- 
tion, was a good man, the rich one the 
noblest that ever lived: this is the only 
difference. Even the order of the in- 
scription is strictly regulated by the Tal- 
mud: at the top the token for the tribe, 
then the name of the dead and his pa- 
rents, lastly his occupation. Sometimes 
the last is omitted, for “usurer”’ or “‘bri- 
bery-agent’’ would not sound well, and 
we will say nothing of worse things. In 
such cases the inscription states merely, 
“He carefully studied the Scriptures and 
loved his children;’’ and both are usual- 
ly true. 

He who reads these inscriptions will 
surely no longer look for the list of the 
blessed and search for that Eden where 
angels in human form appear; that is, 
if he believes in the inscriptions. The 
Semitic race goes further in its piety to- 
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ward the dead than any other. The Ro- 
man was satisfied with “De mortuis nil 
nisi bene:”’ he required only that noth- 
ing unkind should be said of the dead, 
as befits the majesty of death and the 
helplessness of the dead. The Semite 
goes further: only good shall be said of 
the dead. If he was such a terrible sin- 
ner that you could discover no good in 
him, then let nothing be said. There is 
complete silence in regard to him. The 
fiercest imprecation uttered by these peo- 
ple is, “His name shall not be remem- 
bered.” In such a case they do not in- 
scribe his name on the tombstone. Many 
blank, inscriptionless stones stand in the 
cemeteries of Podolia—blank as a pun- 
ishment and an atonement, and again 
from compassion. For on the day the 
kingdom of God begins, not the trumpet 
alone will wake the sleeper, but also the 
angel of eternal life. He will go from 
stone to stone and call those whose 
names are inscribed thereon, the just 
to unutterable reward, the sinners to 
unutterable punishment. If he finds no 
name he may possibly pass by and not 
disturb the sleeper. Possibly: one dares 
to hope so for very pity. 

There are many stones without in- 
scription in the “Good Place” at Barnow 
also, and in most cases the punishment 
may have been well deserved: not sel-- 
dom it is the severest meted out to the 
criminal. The dark deed was done; the 
obscurity of the Ghetto protected it; these 
people are afraid of the world, and in the 
imperial chamber of justice sits a Chris- 
tian; hence they do not like to deliver 
up a sinning brother. They punish him 
as well as they can: he must give a sum 
for pious purposes, or he must make a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, or fast every 
second day for years: then he remains 
unmolested during his lifetime; only 
after his death is it shown what he was 
worth. 

But singular crimes have also been 
punished in the same way; and he who 
thinks of it can scarcely keep from ask- - 
ing a bitter question—an ancient, bitter 
question—which likewise will never die 
as long as there are human beings on 
earth. There was, for instance, at one 
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time an old beggar in the community, 
a discharged soldier, who came home a 
helpless cripple. No one would do any- 
thing for him: the Christians would not 
because he was a Jew—the Jews would 
not because he had eaten Christian vic- 
tuals for such a long time, and because 
he swore so dreadfully. It may be that 
neither was his fault, for there is not, 
since Maccabzeus went to sleep, any 
army in the world in which the rations 
are cooked under the supervision of a 
rabbi; and in regard to swearing, it may 
come as naturally from an old soldier as 
the acorn from the oak. But in him both 
these things were resented, and all he re- 
ceived was a piece of mouldy bread daily, 
and every Friday seven pennies. Even 
an old beggar cannot in Barnow live de- 
cently on that, and the trembling old man 
often went hungry. When the day of 
atonement, the strictest fast of the year, 
came around once again, the fasting had 
no attraction for him—not even on that 
extraordinary day. On that day they 
caught the old man behind a pillar of 
the bridge with a small piece of sausage 
in his hand. They did not maltreat him 
nor curtail his pension: for all that, his 
fate would have been more kind had he 
died that very hour. Should I tell all 
that befell the old man, I believe the 
most severe eyes would be moistened. 
But Fate is seldom kind: he lived for 
many years. After his death rich rela- 
tions erected a stone over him, but with- 
out inscription. I conjecture, I strongly 
conjecture, that this did not hurt the 
dead nearly as much as many things 
done to him while living. 

Close beside the old soldier sleeps a 
man whom a like fate befell—a very 
queer man, Chaim Lippiner by name, a 
shoemaker by trade. The people follow- 
ing this trade have a strong liking for 
philosophy, because they make their liv- 
ing sitting. Our Chaim also was a phi- 
losopher, but one of a queer cut. The 
pitfall of all inquiry, doubt, he could 
never escape: his favorite expression 
was, “Who knows the truth?” The pale 
little man could not answer his questions 
by contemplation: he tried to do so by 
experience. 





He went over from one sect ! 
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to another—from the ‘ Chassidim,"” the 
enthusiasts, to the “ Misnagoim,”’ the be- 
lievers in the Bible; again became a 
“‘Chassid ;”’ formed a connection with 
the ‘‘ Karaites;”’ went over to the banner 
of the ““ Wonder- Rabbi” of Sadagova ; 
held for one year with the “ Aschkena- 
sim,’’ the friends of German education ; 
and at last turned Cabalist. This he re- 
mained for a long time, and as his boots 
were, notwithstanding all that, well and 
sensibly made, the people did not trou- 
ble themselves about his nightly studies 
and his pensively mystic talk. Then it 
happened that on a cold, white moonlit 
night several belated carousers found, 
before the large figure of Christ erected 
against the cloister-walls of the Domin- 
icans, a man kneeling motionless in the 
snow, with outstretched arms as if he 
would embrace the Crucified. Aston- 
ished, they stood still, but their astonish- 
ment turned to horror when they recog- 
nized in the lonely suppliant the pious 
Chaim. They crept nearer, but he heard 
them not in his absorption: suddenly he 
began to speak, and cried out with sob- 
bing, trembling voice a prayer in the 
holy language, the words of blessing 
prescribed for the traveller when on his 
road he sees the sun rise. Then pious 
wrath overcame the listeners : they threw 
themselves on the little man, cudgelled 
him terribly and drove him home with 
blows. 

The next morning saw a great com- 
motion in the street: even the most neg- 
ligent attended prayers in the synagogue, 
partly from pious feeling, it being neces- 
sary to unite in prayer to God not to re- 
venge the sacrilege of one on them all; 
partly from curiosity, each being desir- 
ous to learn what penance the rabbi and 
his council would impose upon the sin- 
ner. After prayer the congregation re- 
mained and the court was opened. But 
the sinner was not present: the nervous 
shock and the beating had laid up the 
weak little man. He must be present, 
though: servants were despatched, who 
brought him on his mattress. As he was 
carried by they made a great noise, and 
whoever stood near enough eased his 
heart by spitting upon him. Then the 
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rabbi commanded quiet and made a long 
speech, in which that cold, eternally dark 
space which, according to the concep- 
tions of these people, is inhabited by 
deceased sinners, played a prominent 
part: after that he asked the accused 
how he could vindicate himself. But 
whether it was that the sick man could 
not speak, or that he had nothing to 
say, he remained silent, gently shaking 
his head. This only increased the in- 
dignation. The rabbi urged him and 
the others spat. At last the little man 
raised himself on his bed, looking at 
the zealots calmly and peacefully, mak- 
ing but a short speech—in fact, only his 
old saying, ‘‘Who knows the truth ?”’ 
One can imagine what followed. The 
sensible ones had to shield him with 
their own bodies, else a further judg- 
ment would not have been necessary. 
They saved the sick man in his extrem- 
ity, giving the rabbi at last a chance to 
pass sentence. What atonement he had 
to make in money and goods I do not 
remember. This much only I recall: 


Chaim Lippiner shall leave wife and 


children, set out on a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, and never return. To every 
congregation on his route he shall re- 
late his sacrilege and ask the people to 
kick him and spit on him. 

But this pleasant journey was never 
performed. The poor little man sick- 
ened more and more, and from that day 
melted away like snow in the sun. In 


the last months he prayed much, and’ 


the people were sure that he came back 
to the old faith. 1 am probably the only 
human being who knows better ; and, as 
it can no longer hurt my poor shoemaker, 
I will tell this also. When I went home 
in July to spend my vacation, his wife 
came in quest of me and begged me to 
visit him, but at night, so that no one 
might knowit. I did so. The sick man 
was already quite weak, but still held an 
immense folio on his knees, in which he 
was busily reading. ‘I pray you to in- 
form me,” he said at last, after long and 
incoherent excuses, “whether it is true 
that the Christians also have a holy 
writ?” And on my answering in the 
affirmative, he asked if I could not pro- 
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cure the book for him. This touched 
me peculiarly, almost painfully, but k 
promised it notwithstanding: it. was the 
wish of a dying man, and— who knows 
the truth ?’’ It had its difficulties, though: 
the man could read Hebrew only, and 1 
had to send to Vienna for a translation, 
such as the English have had printed for 
missionary purposes in Palestine. I had 
to wait for the book two weeks, and when 
it came at last I could no longer give it 
to the man. Neither was it necessary : 
by that time he knew more, no doubt, 
than he could have learned out of this 
book and out of all the books in the 
world. 

Alas! singular, very singular crimes! 
As I stood on that autumn day by these 
two graves, I felt as if I must bow down 
before the dead and cry out to them, 
“Forgive your poor brethren: be not 
angry with them, for they know not 
what they do.” 

Alas! what strange things have hap- 
pened to the Jews! Their pious belief, 
firm as a rock, once served them as a 
helmet, protecting the poor head against 
the blow of the club and the stroke of 
the axe of their enemies: it would have 
been dashed to pieces without that pro- 
tection, for they were fearful blows, hor- 
rible cuts; but precisely in this way was 
the helmet driven down upon the face, 
and finally over the eyes, so that they 
no longer saw. That was once not a 
matter for much lament, for there was 
absolutely nothing to see, even with no 
hat over the eyes. But now it is a clear 
day in the West: even in the East the 
day breaks, and still they will not push 
the hat higher up. It would not be ne- 
cessary to lift it, and it would be entirely 
ruinous were they to throw it away alto- 
gether, but equally ruinous is it to them 
to keep their eyes covered with it. It. 
must be pushed higher, and these unfor- 
tunate people mus¢ accustom themselves 
to look the beautiful dawn of the young 
day fully in the face. It mus¢ come to 
pass, and therefore it wé//. Necessity is 
the only deity in which one may believe 
without ever being tempted to doubt or 
despair. It will come to pass, but no 
one can know how long the night will 
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still last, and no one can count the vic- 
tims it may cost. 

It is always an accident when one 
learns anything about these victims. 
The living are silent and the stones are 
dumb, especially those on which there 
is an inscription. Those on which there 
is none contain at least an interrogation, 
and we may succeed in getting the an- 
swer. Thus it happened to me in the 
case of the latest of those stones which 
they had erected in the “Good Place” at 
Barnow. I found it only on my last vis- 
it, on that clear, golden September day. 

It was a lonely grave, quite lonely. 
It lay in the hollow close to the river, 
near the broken hedge. This in itself 
was striking: usually the dead are in- 
terred here in the order in which they 
arrive. Sometimes a family secures a 
separate lot for its own dead, but this 
does not often happen: here all the 
sleepers constitute one large family. 

This grave had been made an excep- 
tion. Far and near no other stone was 
to be seen. But quite near, on the right 


hand and on the left, were two other 
graves, small and meagre graves, with- 


out any stones. One perceived them 
only when close beside them, so thickly 
were they overgrown with the juniper 
and the wild red-flowering heather. It 
was easy to guess who slept here—male 
children that had died before they were 
eight days old, before any name had 
been given to them. And she who rest- 
ed in the middle was doubtless their 
mother, for it was a woman’s grave- 
stone: its shape indicated that. 

Usually, only men have stones with- 
out inscription erected over them, for 
they only commit crimes real or pecu- 
liar. The Jewess is pious and good. It 
was the first stone of that kind I had 
seen erected over a woman. 

In what had this mother transgressed ? 
I meditated over it for a long time in the 
deep, sunny quiet of that autumn day. 
I invented one story after another, one 
stranger than the other. But here, again, 
it was to be proved that Fate is more in- 
ventive than man. 

As I sat thus thinking and looking 
down on the lonely grave or up into the 
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clear, clear sky, while innumerable gnats 
flew past, seeming with their delicate 
shining wings like a fine rain of gold,— 
as I thus sat and thought, a slow, mo- 
notonous toning of suppressed voices 
rang suddenly on my ear, and looking ~ 
up I saw two old men walking slowly 
along the hedge toward me. 

These men were engaged in the ob- 
servance of a pious custom which I had 
not witnessed for a long time, so that at 
the first glance it seemed unfamiliar to 
me. Each of them carried a small yel- 
low staff in his right hand, and on the 
two sticks a thread was wound close and 
thick, one end of the thread on one stick, 
and the other end on the other stick, 
thereby connecting them. When the 
men stood together they leaned the sticks 
one against the other and sang in low, ac- 
cordant tones their singular duet. Then 
one would cease, holding his staff upright 
and standing as if rooted to the spot, 
while the other slowly began to move, 
walking slowly and gravely through the 
heather, at the same time singing in a 
high key through his nose, and as he 
went along unwinding just enough of the 
thread from his stick to keep it always 
in a state of tension. After taking about 
thirty steps he would stop and become 
mute: then the other would put himself 
in motion, singing through his nose and 
winding up the thread, so that the roll 
on one stick grew larger, and that on 
the other smaller. Then, again, a duet 
and again the singular solos. 

This custom is called “land-survey- 
ing;”’ and though it is executed in the 
above-described manner only in certain 
parts of Podolia, it is observed in other 
forms wherever there are Jews. On the 
anniversary of their dead they measure 
the circuit of the churchyard where they 
rest with a thread, which is afterward 
used for a pious purposé—as a wick, for 
instance, in a candle for a burnt-offering 
or to sew up a mantle used in prayer. 
It is the outpouring of a dreary, heavy 
symbolism, and it would lead us too far 
to explain it. 

I observed the two men a while: then 
stepping up tothem, asked who was buried 
in that grave. 


‘ 
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The men looked at me frightened. 
“Why do you ask ?’’ at last one said, 

hesitatingly. 

“Because I wish to know.” 

“And why do you wish to know?” 

The direct answer to this would have 
been too long; hence I chose a shorter, 
an indirect one. 

One of the two venerable but extreme- 
ly dirty old men— indeed, it was a won- 
der they did not stick together when they 
stood close to each other—had an exceed- 
ingly red nose. That points to a continual 
thirst and a cheerful temperament, and 
whoever isthirsty and cheerful, with him 
it is easy to come to an understanding. 

I looked at the man lovingly like an 
old friend, and put my hand in my 
pocket: “ Well? who?” 

He followed the motion with visible 
interest, but did not surrender immedi- 
ately. “Is it inscribed on that stone?” 
he asked. 

“In that case I should not ask you. 
But why is it not inscribed ?” 

My hand again made its appearance: 
still, the venerable man would not sur- 
render. 

“Why ?” he repeated. “ Because it is 
a sin to think of the name. Why, then, 
should I sin by pronouncing the name ? 
Why should you sin by hearing it? Why 
should Reb Nathan sin by listening to 
us ?”” 

“A sacrifice for the poor annuls sin,” 
I said appeasingly, while pressing his 
hand warmly. 

But the venerable old man was evi- 
dently much concerned about the safe- 
ty of his soul, and he counted the coins 
half audibly, to make sure that it was 
sufficiently secured. He seemed reas- 
sured by the calculation, but now Reb 
Nathan became uneasy. 
could easily have escaped the sin of lis- 
tening, for we were in nowise curtailed in 
regard to space, but he preferred another 
solution, although he had no red nose. 

After this had been arranged one said, 
“Who lies there ?”’ and the other, “ Leah 
Rendar’s lies there.” 

That means, Leah, the daughter of the 
innkeeper. But I had to give them a 
questioning look. 
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“Who did not know her?” both men 
exclaimed, astonished—"‘ Leah from the 
yellow darczma (inn)! wife of the long 
Reuben, the Reuben near the court- 
house! Leah with the long hair!” 

Now I knew whom they meant, and 
what had hitherto been simply curi- 
osity became deep, heartfelt sympathy. 
“And she was a sinner ?’’ I exclaimed, 
astonished. 

“If she was a sinner?” retorted Reb 
Abraham, he of the red nose. “Was 
there ever a greater? A greater sinner 
never existed. She trampled upon the 
Law. And who will be damned for this ? 
She and her husband—Reuben near the 
council-house: had he hindered her the 
sacrilege would never have been com- 
mitted.” 

“And another will be damned on ac- 
count of her sin,” cried Reb Nathan— 
“Gabriel Rendar, her father. Had he 
brought her up differently the sacrilege 
would never have entered her head.” 

“Quite right, he also,” seconded Reb 
Abraham. But then a mild sympathy 
with the man in whose house his nose 
had acquired that beautiful glow over- 
came him, and he added gently, “The 
Almighty may possibly forgive him. 
How could he foresee such a terrible 
calamity? But Reuben! that is quite an- 
other thing: he will surely be damned.” 

“Was it really so terrible ?”’ 

“Terrible? The most horrible thing! 
Have you really heard nothing about 
it? An unheard-of story! a remarkable 
story !”’ 

And they told: me this remarkable, un- 
heard-of story, for such it truly is, though 
certainly in a different sense from that in 
which it seemed so to these two worthies. 

A peculiar feeling comes over me now 
that I have to relate it. Before all, it 
seems so incredible. But few men of 
the West have been enabled to erect 
an intellectual bridge into this strangely- 
benighted part of the world. The oth- 
ers will shake their heads. All I can do 
is to affirm that it is true, it is not fiction, 
it has really happened. And then the 
story is so sad, my heart suffers while I 
review it. 

Leah was a beautiful girl. Her beauty 
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was not inherited, for her mother was | 
a small, fat, florid woman, and ‘Gabriel 
Rendar,” the keeper of the large yel- 
low inn on the road to Alt-Barnow, was 
an uncouth giant, with a disagreeably 
colored face, pitted by smallpox. Nei- 
ther did the two sons, always loafing 
around the house, represent the beauti- 
ful among the human species. It was a 
sinister, ill-tempered, violent family who 
managed the dismal place, always occu- 
pied in pouring out bad liquor for the 
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thirsty and in pitching the dead drunk 
into the street. In this house grew up 
the brightest, loveliest child, in this fam- 
ily blossomed the most beautiful and 
charming girl, that my eyes ever beheld. 
Leah Bergheimer was like a sunbeam. 
A corona of golden light seemed to 
surround her proudly-carried head: in 
all my after-life I have never seen again 
such rich, shining, golden hair. A Jew- 
ess is seldom a blonde: certain it is that 
one never finds a blonde beauty among 
the women of this people. The Jewish 


beauties are brown or very dark. Leah 
was an exception: she had very little 
of the Jewish type about her, unless 


her magnificent tall and well-developed 
form were so considered. 

The cast of her features was decided- 
ly German—delicate rosy cheeks and 
lips and very deep blue eyes. Her face 
was like a Madonna’s, but joyous and 
sparkling. In one of the side-rooms of 
the Vienna Belvedere hangs a picture of 
the seventeenth century representing a 
Viennese girl of the middle class, paint- 
ed by a Spaniard. The original was a 
German girl, but the man of the South 
put much of his own warm temperament 
into the picture. This picture might 
pass for a portrait of Leah: it is a mar- 
vellous likeness. 

A penetrating sunbeam will transfigure 
the darkness : the beautiful Leah brought 
light and joy into the dissolute inn. It 
is wellnigh impossible to tell how her pa- 
rents and brothers were attached to her; 
how they surrounded the girl with an 
almost trembling love; how they ideal- 
ized her with a foolish, uncouth pride ; 





with what touching devotion they guard- 
ed and adorned her life. Old Gabriel 
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was well-to-do: the inn was in a good 
situation, and watering his gin or scoring 
double what he sold on credit was not 
better understood by any innkeeper in 
Podolia. Still, it is really wonderful that 
he acquired anything, he spent so much 
on Leah. This he did, of course, in his 
own way: the child learned nothing, 
barely enough to read the prayers; but, 
on the other hand, he dressed her beau- 
tiful body with the heaviest stuffs and 
jewelry: she went around every day in 
better clothes than the richest “man’s 
daughter wore on New Year's Day. 
The family alone, therefore, would 
have sufficed to make the girl vain, 
and even arrogant. But other people 
—the women by their jealousy, the men 
through their admiration—took care that 
she should be in no doubt as to the im- 
pression she made. Leah awakened in 
the young Jews of Barnow sentiments that 
spring but rarely in such bosoms. Usual- 
ly, one of these long-haired youths thinks 
of no girl in the world until his father tells 
him one day that he is engaged. Only at 
the betrothal celebration, often enough 
not until the wedding, will he have a 
good look at his bride, and whether she 
pleases him or not, he makes up his mind 
to accustom himself to her; and in most 
cases the attempt is successful. Butmany 
thought of Leah, and as she passed by 
them on the street the unheard-of would 
happen: some of them would look after 
her! Yes, even in the ‘ Klaus,” where 
the students of the Talmud, quiet, pious, 
very dreamy and very averse to water, 
sit half asleep over large folios, her name 
was sometimes mentioned, and many a 
sigh was heard—all on her account. 
The beautiful Leah knew nothing, it 
is true, of this, but other people took 
care that she should not be left in doubt 
whether she created admiration or not. 
There were the impudent college stu- 
dents from Barnow, who, in vacation, 
always fell violently in love with her 
and with ‘“Esterka Regina,"’ another 
Jewish maiden, whose end was also a 
sad one. There were the still more im- 
pudent noblemen, who often stopped at 
the inn for a glass of toddy and a little 
conversation, There were, most impu- 
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dent of all, the officers of hussars, who 
would waste their time in the taproom 
heavy with the fumes of bad liquor. 
True, they would scarcely have spent it 
elsewhere to any better purpose. 

They did so without any profit what- 
ever. Leah was vain, but also honest, 
good and pure. Her heart was soft and 
sympathetic to a degree seldom found 
even among the extremely good women 
of this people: all the poor pronounced 
her name with heartfelt reverence. But 
she was in love with her own beauty, 
more especially with her hair, which was 
indeed of a magnificence seldom seen. 
When she loosened the heavy artistic 
plaits it would flow around her like a 
mighty golden wave down to the knees, 
a shining silken mantle, as beautiful as 
any that queen ever wore. It was this 
ornament which gave her the appella- 
tion of “Leah with the long hair.”’ 

The Jews of Barnow were firmly con- 
vinced that Leah would never marry: 
this was what the women hoped and 
what the men feared. For she grew to 
maturity, was seventeen, nineteen years 
old, and still considered no wooer wor- 
thy to possess her. This is something 
very unusual among the people of this 
country, who sometimes marry their half- 
developed children to each other. But 
in all respects things went differently from 
the usual course. As often as old Gabriel 
asked his daughter for a decision, Leah 
regularly answered with a short and em- 
phatic ‘No!’ Her suitors finally did not 
dare to take any steps after even Joseph 
Purzelbaum, the son of the richest man in 
the district, had received the mitten; and 
also the little Chaim Machmirdas, who 
in the third remove was akin to the rab- 
bi of Sadagova. To reject a member 
of that holy family was monstrous, and 
seemed almost like a personal insult to 
God. But Leah did not shrink from 
even this act of presumption, and kept 
on till she drove the professional “ go- 
betweens ” to desperation. Finally, this 
class of people hardly dared to enter the 
inn, though, generally speaking, there are 
men that are more timid, modest and re- 
spectful than the Jewish go-betweens in 
Podolia. One of them, Mr. Itzig Tiirk- 
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| ischgelb, used to say, “I am an old man, 
| but I still hope to live to see Leah’s mar- 
riage and the arrival of the Messiah : the 
latter, though, sooner than the former.” 
Itzig Tiirkischgelb was a right jocular 
gentleman. 

Nevertheless, the reverse of what had 
been predicted was to happen. When 
the name of the fortunate one became 
known the ,astonishment was greater 
than over the fact itself, for Reuben 
Rosenbaum—or Reuben near the coun- 
cil-house, as he was generally called on 
account of the situation of his shop—was 
neither rich nor of a pious family, and 
was, moreover, a widower. But he was 
a good-looking man, tall and stately, and 
withal serious and quiet. He paid some 
attention to his outward appearance, and 
wore a caftan an inch shorter than others, 
He had lived for two years in a larger 
town, Brody, and could read, speak and 
write the High German ; and on this ac- 
count, no doubt, had the reputation of a 
free-thinker—quite undeservedly, for he 
carried out slavishly all the requirements 
not only of religion, but of superstition 
also. 

To all who wanted to know why Leah 
had chosen him of all men she gave this 
explanation :' “ Because he pleases me.” 
This was a reason utterly incomprehen- 
sible to a Podolian Jew. Inquiries were 
made of the go- betweens without elicit- 
ing anything further. Even Herr Tiirk- 
ischgelb had to acknowledge that the 
engagement was not due to his talents 
in that line. Reuben had certainly sent 
him, but Leah had declared, “If he has 
anything to say to me, let him come 
himself.” 

Reuben had come, and the young 
people had had a long interview, last- 
ing about two hours. What passed be- 
tween them no one knew, no one could 
learn—not even the girl’s parents. Old 
Gabriel, listening, heard Reuben say 
loudly, with emotion and almost sol- 
emnly, “If you are irrevocably deter- 
mined on it, I will not oppose you. It 
is surely no sin against God, but it is 
one with our people. Be careful to guard 
your secret. They would ruin us both 
should they find it out.” But the old 
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man tried in vain to have the secret re- 
vealed to him. 

Shortly after this the wedding took 
place. Leah looked more beautiful 
under the wedding-canopy than ever, 
though her most beautiful ornament was 
wanting—her golden hair. No married 
woman is allowed to wear her own hair: 
just before the wedding it is cut off short 
—sometimes it is shaved off. The head 
is then covered with a high woollen or 
silken head -dress, called the “scheitel.” 
Such is the behest of that old rigid faith, 
and so is it observed. To wear one’s 
own hair would not only be a sign of 
shamelessness, but a monstrous sin 
against God. Leah- would not permit 
her friends to touch her: locked up in 
her own chamber, she cut off her hair 
with her own hands, 

They were a happy couple. Further, 
a greater wonder happened: Leah be- 
came humble and obeyed her husband. 
Envy itself had to admit that long Reu- 
ben had an excellent wife. He thought 
so himself; and when, after no long 
time, a sweet hope promised increase 


of joy, his happiness knew no bounds. 
But this hope was not realized: the child 
was born prematurely and dead. The 
doctor said the mother had taken cold, 
but the rabbi of Barnow was of a differ- 


ent opinion. He sent for Leah and ask- 
ed her if she had not called upon her- 
self a punishment from God by having 
secretly transgressed against one of his 
laws. Leah turned deadly pale, but 
answered firmly, ‘No, rabbi.” 

This happened in the spring. In the 
second autumn following Leah gave birth 
to a boy, but he died six days after. The 
physician attributed it to congestion of 
the brain, not unusual with infants. Leah 
did nothing but weep, but when the rab- 
bi came himself and repeated his former 
question, she again replied, shortly and 
emphatically, ‘No, rabbi.” 

In the following summer Leah knew 
that she was to become a mother for the 
third time. The recollection of her for- 
mer grievous losses preyed upon her 
mind continually and formed itself into 
a bad omen. Anxiously she watched 
herself, and Reuben hardly ever left 
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her. But when the day of atonement 
came, she would, in spite of his entreaty 
and the doctor’s prohibition, go to the 
old synagogue, fasting the whole day. 

It was to be her ruin. On this day 
there predominates in the synagogue, 
in which usually the atmosphere is not 
laden with the perfumes of Arabia, a 
heavy poisonous air, engendered by the 
odor of so many wax candles and the 
exudation from so many people, who 
there pray for hours, weep, and—I am 
sorry to say—perspire. It was an at- 
mosphere to make a healthy man feel 
faint, much more a delicate woman in 
the state in which Leah then was. Her 
senses left her: with a low cry of an- 
guish she sank down from her seat. 

The women crowded around her and 
busied themselves about her. They 
loosened her clothes and stuck twenty 
vinaigrettes at once under her nose. 
Suddenly they scattered like leaves in 
an autumn gale. There was a shrill cry 
from a hundred voices: then again still- 
ness, the stillness of the deepest horror. 

Leah’s “‘scheitel”” had been pushed 
awry, and from beneath it the masses 
of her golden hair burst forth resistless- 
ly, and lay like a bright cloud around 
the deadly pale, beautiful face. 

That had been Leah’s secret. 

What next happened cannot be de- 
scribed, can hardly be indicated. The 
stillness was broken by wild cries, mal- 
edictions and roaring. With lightning 
rapidity the news flew to the room in 
which the men were. praying, producing 
there a like effect. At first they stood 
paralyzed over this monstrous iniquity: 
then their boundless wrath broke loose, 
and with the wildest imprecations they 
crowded into the women's “school.” 
Had Leah just confessed that she had 
killed her children—and child-murder 
is considered by the Jews the most hor- 
rible crime, worse than parricide—their 
rage could hardly have been greater. 
Indeed, in the eyes of these deluded 
people Leah's hair was a silent, fright- 
ful confession of this very fact. 

It was the holiest day of the year, and 
she against whom their rage was direct- 
ed was a weak. woman, in a condition 
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which might have checked the most bar- 
barous.’. Yet it can hardly be surmised 
how far their pious delusion would have 
carried them if at that moment Reuben 
had not forced himself wildly through 
the midst of them. Anguish and anger 
gave him tenfold strength: lifting up the 
unconscious woman with his left arm, 
with the right he cleared for himself .a 
path through the crowd, sending all who 
opposed him to the right or to the left. 
Thus he went storming down the steps 
and through the streets home, followed 
by curses and imprecations, his wife’s 
hair in the October wind whipping his 
ghastly pale face, from which his burn- 
ing eyes stared like those of a maniac. 

They soon succeeded in bringing her 
back to consciousness, but when, on 
looking around her, she discovered her 
loosened hair, she uttered a fearful cry 
and went into spasms. The doctor came 
in haste, but succeeded in saving the 
mother’s life only, not that of the child. 
The next morning the Jews of Barnow 
could tell one another that God’s judg- 
ment had overtaken the sinner for the 
third time. 

In his agony Reuben was like one 
petrified. When called before the rab- 
bi’s court that morning he went un- 
moved, as if it were a matter that did 
not concern him. To the maledictions 
with which he was received he made no 
reply, and in the examination he gave 
short and daring answers. He was ask- 
ed whether he had been cognizant of his 
wife’s transgression. He had known all 
about it. Why had he tolerated the sin ? 
Because it was no sin in his eyes. Did 
he now recognize God's judgment? No, 
for he believed in an all-wise, all-just 
God. Would he now, at least, cut that 
sinful ornament off his wife’s head ?, No, 
since it would be against his promise to 
her before marriage. Did he know the 
punishment that threatened him? He 
knew it, and would know how to fend 
it off. 

This punishment was the “Great Che- 
rem,"’ strict excommunication, the seve- 
rest punishment that can be meted out 
by a congregation to one of its mem- 
bers. He who is put in the Cherem is 
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outlawed : it is not a sin, but an absolute 
merit, to damage him in body or estate. 
Only with sinister intent is one allowed 
to touch him or anything that is his: 
only he who would ruin him is allowed to 
breathe the same air with the condemned. 
The Cherem dissolves the holiest ties, 
and what would otherwise be the great- 
est sinfulness becomes a pious command: 
the wife may leave her husband, the son 
may lift his hand against his father. It 
is a war of all against one—a war car- 
ried on pitilessiy, in which all means are 
lawful. No love or friendship dares to 
break through the circle of frightful os- 
tracism cast around the despised and 
shunned culprit. It is an unbearable 
destiny, usually sufficient to break the 
strongest will. One who is under the 
Cherem generally makes his peace with 
the rabbi at the earliest possible mo- 
ment—at any price, even that of losing 
his self-esteem. 

To Reuben this price seemed too high, 
though he was doubly hard hit by the 
edict, for it cut off his livelihood: his 
shop was deserted. But he would not 
submit, and sought protection where he 
was entitled to it—from the imperial cir- 
cuit court. As a means of intimidation 
the Cherem is punishable, for, at the best, 
when decreed upon good cause, it is still 
a bold interference with the administra- 
tion of justice by the state. The circuit 
judge of Barnow, Herr Julko von Ne- 
gruss, proceeded in this matter with the 
best intentions, and did all he could, but 


naturally could not do much. He insti- 


tuted proceedings against the rabbi, and 
punished every insult or damage proven 
and the person identified. But in most 
cases the darkness of night hid the ma- 
licious act, and the criminal proceedings 
against the rabbi only increased the pious 
rage. So faras his shop was concerned, 
it was impossible for the judge to force 
any one to buy his sugar and coffee from 
Reuben. 

This war lasted through the winter into 
the spring. In April the rabbi was incar- 
cerated for six weeks. The congregation 
celebrated his release by an illumination 
and by breaking the windows in Reuben’s 
house. The situation was otherwise un- 
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changed: the man would not give in. 
It was evident he was becoming impov- 
erished: his father-in-law prayed and 
implored him, but Reuben would not 
yield. Leah herself, who had lost all 
her beauty and freshness during that 
terrible winter, and who in the spring 
was once more expecting to become a 
mother, now prayed her husband to al- 
low her to cut off the fatal ornament. 
“Possibly,” said the poor woman, “it 
may endanger the young life.” But 
Reuben only frowned and shook his 
head: “Let it alone: you shall retain 
your hair. If there is a God, He will 
not forsake us and I shall be victor- 
ious.” In most cases it is quite danger- 
ous to test the existence of God in such 
a manner: so it was here. Reuben was 
defeated. 

I feel constrained to relate what fol- 
lowed as concisely as possible.. In No- 
vember, Leah bore another boy: it was 
a strong and healthy child: the mother 
was also doing tolerably well. Six days 
went by. Then the rabbi assembled the 
faithful. ‘“‘The father is a Cherem, the 
mother wears her own hair, but the child 
is innocent. If we look on without doing 
anything, the child will. die like its little 
brother, because the sin of the mother 
continues.” Thus spoke the rabbi. That 
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is, itis to be presumed that it was he who 
said it. The instigator of the cruel deed 
has never been discovered. All that is 
certain is that the outrage was executed. 

About midnight of the sixth day dis- 
guised men broke into Reuben’s house, 
overpowered him and the sick woman, 
pulled her out of her bed and cut off her 
hair. Two days after Leah was dead: 
the consequences of the fright had killed 
her. The child, which since the outrage 
had fallen into convulsions, preceded her 
by a few hours. 

Reuben remained in the place until 
the investigation was ended: it had to 
be .discontinued. When these people 
are determined to be silent there is no 
power on earth that can make them 
speak. Then Reuben moved away. 
Many a year has come and gone since 
then, and he too has probably found rest 
and sleeps in some other corner of the 
earth after the painful experiences of 
his life. 

Leah’s grave I have already mention- 
ed: ri®@thing remains for me to relate. 
Only one word will I add, welling up as 
it does from the innermost recesses of 
my heart: ‘Forgive them, be not angry 
with them, for they know not what they 
do.” 

TRANSLATED BY GEO. C. EYRICH. 





WINTER NIGHT. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF NICHOLAS LENAU. 
ENUMBED with cold the windless air; 
Beneath my footsteps cracks the snow ;_ 


My breath smokes through my beard’s crisp hair; 
But onward, onward still I go. 


How solemnly the fields are hushed! 
The moonlight tips the ancient pines, 

Which yearn for death; while, downward crushed, 
Back unto earth the bough inclines. 


Frost, freeze my very heart's core fast, 
Where hot fierce passions burn and blight, 
That rest may enter there at last, 
As in these tranquil fields of night. 


Emma LAZARUS. 
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OUR kinds of windows give irresist- 

ible charms to a house—the bay, 

the oriel, the dormer and the window full 
of young ones’ heads. 

To live where you can see such a win- 
dow is to be at the play all the while. 
The children of a numerous family have 
an amplitude of resources, a love of talk, 
a sense of the humorous and a habit of 
joking, that render their life dramatic. 
There are the children over the way. 
Henny is the embodiment of farce: the 
worst tribulation, the worst tragedy, in 
him becomes ridiculous. When he sat 
down on his toy balloon and exploded 
it, everybody laughed: when he was 
chased by a bee in the woods, and in 
running on a log across a muddy pool 
fell in, and his hat flew off and the bee 
stung him in the hair, then they “laughed 
like ten christenings.” He is thick and 


chunk. His “blonde-as-wheat’’ hair 
would make wigs for three bald men, 


and is cut like an ancient Briton’s, 
square above black-browed eyes, whose 
wild and savage melancholy has the ef- 
fect of throwing his ridiculousness into 
relief. There is a singular bagginess 
about Henny’s clothing, particularly in 
the rear; and you are always catching 
rear views of him. His garments seem 
made to ensnare the wind: the back of 
his jacket, his sleeves and his pants puff 
out when he runs: and if you pick him 
up, his weight drops baggily toward his 
heels, and you fear he is giving way some- 
where above. His talk has a touch of 
the farcical. “Is your coat warm now 
it is mended ?” asks his mother. “It is 
warm where the patch is,” says he, phleg- 
matically. ‘“Z wear boot,” is his sober 
remark to a tall gentleman in shoes.— 
“Hush!” says his mother. —“ Puscuse 
me,” says Henny. “If papa had mar- 
ried Betsy Quimby, whose boy would I 
have been?” is his sage inquiry; and 
“Don’t you wish you had not such a big 
flamily, mother? Why did you get so 


many children of our heavenly Father? 
Vor. XXI.—24 
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We have lotser than anybody.” He has 
the phlegm of the old-fashioned humor- 
ists. When he fights his brothers Tarle 
and Jacky, he strikes with a clumsy frog- 
gesture of his left hand, and steps back 
with cool indifference to hear them roar. 
When Jacky falls from the top of the 
bureau and bawls to convulsions, while 
grandmother and aunts rush to the res- 
cue and the rest of the children perch 
on the top of the sofa’s back, munching 
cake and listening silently and incuri- 
ously, Henny trots about, merrily wind- 
ing his tin horn; only stopping to ob- 
serve, “He just gropped off.” 

His brother Tarle—pale, thin, refined, 
with Shelley’s “moonlight smile of chil- 
dren,” and having a sweet, soft oddity 
and quaintness of manner, and a brain 
full of fantasies and queer ideas — is 
the light comedian over the way. This 
is some of his small talkativeness: “If 
the fire-engines what burn up houses 
should come here, why our wood-house 
would burn up. I have black eyes: my 
mother has grave (gray) eyes. A grave 
is what they put little boys in when they 
are dead in a funeral. Dead people go 
up to heaven in balloons. I am going 
to have a party with peanuts and pep- 
perminute-candy and appling dumplins. 
I found a breast-pin: I traded it for 
three cents and a kite and twenty mar- 
bles. Everybody used to think bread 
was poison till a man ’most starved tasted 
some, and it was good. Earwigs are al- 
ways trying to get in your ears: if they 
get in, they run clear through you with 
their legs.” He is awit. He says, with 
his light-comedy air, the iron tea-kettle 
looks like a man smoking; and it is con- 
sidered a joke by the other children. 

But, ah! Jacky is the soul of the com- 
edy over the way. Jacky is like the buffo 
of the opera, so rotund, with such black, 
goggle eyes rolling at you, with such a 
round, sun-tanned face, and such a deep 
voice that his talk is a continuous roar. 
If he merely says, ‘Who'll be It?” the 
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whole place rings. The pale children 
of cities are to him as the snivelling cha- 
racters of modern sentimental plays are 
to the jovial and boisterous people of fine 
old low comedy. Jacky has an expres- 
sion about the mouth as if life tasted 
sweet to him, and he is hearty and con- 
tented. “I’m got nine pockets,” says 
he.—" He h’ain’t got none,” says the dis- 
contented and contumelious Henny: “he 
counts every hole in his close, and he 
counts one, four, nine.” —‘‘Fee, fo, nine,” 
says Jacky cheerfully. Jacky plays riot- 
ously and with overmastering precipita- 
tion: he likes to make cannons of boards 
and gravel that throw dust and stones 
into the road and scare the oxen com- 
ing along; he loves exertion; he wants 
to start round the world; he often walks 
a mile and a half to play with the gorge- 
ous playthings of Guy Fauntleroy Bung, 
a boy who lives in a very nice house 
‘where they are too genteel to have more 
than one child in the family. 

“I’m been to supper—jam and honey 
and cake,” he says, coming home at the 
hour when his mother is giving the baby 
his evening bath. 

“T should think so. 
‘bed,”’ saith she. 

“Guy Fauntleroy’s slobbereder’n I, 
mother. I’m been playing with Guy 
Fauntleroy’s top ‘twinds up and man 
on .a velocopede ‘twinds up. I wish I 
had a man on a velocopede.” 

“Mother has so many children she 
can’t buy everything for them,” is the 
familiar reply. ‘‘But look! wouldn’t you 
rather have precious little brother here 
than a man on avelocipede? He will go 
fishing and ’cooning with you some day.” 

“Yes, he was a good ole feller—yes, 
he wazzy ;”’ and Jacky takes the baby’s 
wet head in his grimy and bescratched 
hands and gives him a kiss; and the 
baby, who knows what “yes, he wazzy ” 
means—oh, he knows! —grasps Jacky’s 
nose and as much of his cheeks as can 
be gathered in a baby’s hand and puts 
some delicious wash-rag ravellings in his 
own mouth. Then the mother gives Jacky 
one of the sweet, wholesome kisses which 
the fair and fragrant-breathed mother of 
young children has to bestow, and he 


Go wash, and to 
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proceeds to make his own bed-toilette. 
It consists of plastering head and hands 
with a stiff lather, and towelling it off 
again in a way to make him look like a 
new boy on whom the varnish is not yet 
dry; and after it is done he gets into a 
bed where Henny and Tarle are already 
playing at going in swimming in a very 
turbulent sea of sheets and pillows. __ 
When Guy Fauntleroy Bung comes 
to see the children over the way, he 
is magnificently entertained. So many 
feats and games are going on, so many 
ritighbors’ children are invariably there, 
he is amused as at the theatre. Guy has 
the thin hair, small neck, bad teeth, 
weary voice, and the languor from rich 
eating and from washing in warm wa- 
ter and sleeping in a warm room all the 
year round, peculiar to a genteel only 
child. He hds nothing in common with 
the rosy-nosed urchin who comes down 
of a cold winter morning boasting, “I 
dressed myself, all bicepting my red 
petticoat.”” Guy’s selfish ways —his “I 
will,’ “You shall,” and “Then I won't 
play ’—disgust the republicans of the 
great family, who are accustomed to 
self-abnegation and the rule of the 
majority. They treat him as of old the 
Thebans treated Dionysius the Tyrant, 
who took refuge among them when he 
lost his throne. ‘‘ You deserve to be still 
enduring the torments of a king instead 
of enjoying yourself here in Thebes 
among us republicans,” said they. Be- 
fore the end of the visit Jacky gener- 
ally loses patience and falls upon Guy 
with gnashing impetuosity, shouting, “Go 
home! Come again, I'll punch you!” 
And Guy goes away in dudgeon. He 
pauses a moment on the outside of the 
garden -gate to look through at the for- 
feited paradise, where 


Small feet are pattering, little shoes clattering, 
Little hands clapping, and little tongues chattering. 


He looks longingly at Henny “legging 
it’? down the garden-walk, regardless 
of the “awful sweaty weather,” with a 
kite made of an old letter and some 
broom -splints. He looks at Tarle with 
his stockings coiled around his ankles, 
his elastics swinging against his white 
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knees and his shoes unbuttoned, because 
he cannot spare an instant to attend to 
them, building a combined “railroad- 
deeple”’ and steamboat-landing in the 
garden-path. He sees Jacky filling a 
bottle under the wincing stream of the 
penstock, and emptying it with a silent 
fling of silver drops in the sunshine, 
sometimes letting several other little 
trudgers, who have a tiny man in a 
boat that follows a magnet about the 
tub under the penstock, take turns 
drinking from it. On the porch is dia- 
blerie that Guy thinks fascinating. Sotne 
weans are there holding a kitten under 
the dripping conductor and wetting it, 
that they may play it is a scrubbing- 
brush and clean the porch-floor with it. 
When tired of that they throw the kitten 
up against the house-wall and against a 
window to ascertain its clinging capacity, 
and on the top of a rocking-chair stand- 
ing on the porch, and rock it violently 
to see how long it can hang to the tidy. 
The broad garden-walk has a game of 
marbles between Ben and Bill, two older 
brothers (in the big family they did not 
stop to hunt up genteel names, but bor- 
rowed those of kith and kin, uncles, aunts 
and grandparents, as it happened), and 
some poorer neighbor's children of the 
sort that wear great pantaloons cut off 
around the bottom, sisters’ dress - waists 
for shirts, without so much as hooks and 
eyes to hold them together, muffy shoes 
with cracks that bite the toes, and old 
hats pulled over their eyes like extin- 
guishers,—thoroughly entertaining com- 
pany. They are angrily objurgating, oft- 
en with noses together : 

“That's my marble.—Chug that here, 
Jake Clump.” 

“It’s mine. Findin’s is keepin’s — 
losin’s is weepin’s.” 

“There! you've dropped it: its luck 
is gone, anyhow.” k 

“Betcher ‘tain’t.” 

“Tis.” 

“ Betcher.” 

“T say ’tis.” 

“Betcher million, billion, squillion dol- 
lars ’tain’t.”” 

“Here! you can’t have those four for 
keeps.” 
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“*Didn’t we say fen dubs, thribs, four- 
bles, everything ?” 

“No! Now you play fair. Fen knuck- 
lin’ !” 

“Yah! yah! yah!” and the player lifts 
his right thumb, breathes on it, taps it 
on the ground, turns his knuckles over, 
shoots, and starts'a fresh wrangle by say- 
ing, “ Huddlin’ marbles is baby-play.” 

At the bottom of the garden, where 
the sunflowers look like tall, slim negro 
girls in ruffled yellow sun-bonnets, the 
small sisters of the house are busy with 
the poetic pastimes of country children 
—curling dandelions to stick over their 
ears and blowing the down from dande- 
lions to tell the time of day (so many 
breaths, so many hours); catching a 
stray ‘“bumble-bee”’ in a hollyhock and 
listening to its angry expostulation ; apos- 
trophizing bees, millers and ladybugs in 
rhymes hereditary among rustics; in- 
quiring of Daddy-long-legs which way 
the cows will come home; getting up con- 
certs with flutes made of green pumpkin- 
vines and fiddles of green corn-stalks. 
One sister is giving the baby a ride over 
“a very jouncey path; and Henny, 
though too short to see where he is go- 
ing, leaves his kite to push behind with 
his head in baby’s back; and the baby’s 
head does bob and wobble, and he gets 
bumps against tree-trunks, and gets run 
races with till his eyes water. De Quin- 
cey’s Nemesis, who waits upon the sighs 
of children, will be hard put to it to 
avenge this infant’s woes. However, 
the oldest sister presently comes out to 
straighten things, and saves the baby. 

“Ben and Bill, you’re quarrelling,”’ 
says she. 

“They ain’t not krarelling,” says Tarle. 

“Tarle, stop carrying water in the cat's 
dish,’’ she adds. 

“T’ve got something here that seeds 
water,” asseverates Tarle, pointing to 
his pit and wheels. 

“Jacky, you must put away that bot- 
tle,"’ she goes on. 

“Henny brung it out: he’s ’most boost- 
ed the baby out of his carriage,” says 
Jacky. 

Henny is immediately driven from the 
carriage; so he swaggers to the gate and 
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stands there staring at Guy on the other 
side. He regales that young gentleman 
with “the joyous sound of the crunching 
of a crust’’ soaked in molasses, which 
he spends his inter-playtime eating when 
he is not marking on the gate with it. 
A crony of Henny’s comes along—a 
child with watery eyes, a round moist 
nose, a wet mouth with one finger in it, 
a chin dripping like that of a sea-god, 
and a gash in his cheek that he does not 
mind in the least. “ Barsh her’?’’ asks 
the moist child. 

“Yes, boys are here :. you want to see 
‘um ?” answers Henny, delighted. 

“Ursh,”” says the gashed child; and 
Henny gleefully admits him, at the same 
time giving Guy a shove to impel him 
homeward. 

The oldest sister, having reduced the 
garden company to order, takes up the 
baby. She kisses its cheeks, chin and 
mouth, tosses, pokes, pinches, pulls and 
shakes it, buries her face in its clothes, 
takes a seat on the porch and stands it on 
her broad knee, and when it is tired car- 
ries it into the dim, cool house and puts 
it asleep, bearing it in the utmost luxury 
with her strong, well-shaped hands. 

“My big sister’? means something in 
this house: the oldest sister of the great 
family is one worth having. She’s a 
buxom, black-browed blushet of a girl, 
with thick black lashes twinkling on 
both the upper and lower lids of her 
gray eyes, with a heavy brown braid 
down her white, fine neck, and endow- 
ed with the bloom and the beautiful con- 
tours of early youth. Persons not fond 
of babies have no idea of the pleasure 
she has smelling this baby’s flesh and 
squeezing its soft limbs. 

The baby of the great family is a di- 
minutive, dark, warm thing, always brim- 
ming, running over, with mother’s milk. 

A drop of sweet 

White nourishment still hangs around 

His little mouth so slumber bound. 
When he is awake his mouth forms an 
imbecile circle through which he slips 
his tongue, resting it on his drenched 
under lip. He has a way of rolling his 
black-bottle-colored eyeballs under his 
cheeks, so that he shows large semicircles 
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of bluish white above them, and of turn- 
ing his eyes under his nose and drawing 
his lips into creases as if he were en- 
gaged in blowing an invisible bubble at 
the end of his nose, and looking at it at 
the same time; and he lops his head 
over and quivers his chin at the rate of 
about seven hundred quivers a minute; 
and does various other things that look 
like the preliminary exercises of some 
kind of a fit. His grandmother regards 
such appearances with the. observation, 
“He is a very bright-looking child: I 
have not seen so bright a one for years ;”” 
and his oldest sister beholds them with 
the question, ‘What do make ee look so 
pitiful ?”’ and clasps him closer. When- 
ever she clasps him close he looks as if 
he had been stepped on, one eye being 
thereby crushed, and the other protrud- 
ing from its socket, one cheek being flat- 
tened, and the other swollen to a pulpy 
sphere that overhangs his shoulder, the 
while his squshy mouth is shut a-twist. 
In this smashed state, if the few-months’- 
old manikin sees his mother four feet 
away, a smile straightway fills his free 
eye and expands his mouth, and he bub- 
bles an inarticulate utterance of happi- 
ness and pleasure, and begins to whip 
the air with his hands, displaying, with 
his one-eyed, one-sided aspect, a curi- 
ously knowing, rakish and confidential 
expression, as if he were trying to say 
to his mother, ‘‘ You and I know what’s 
what.” Wonderful baby, indeed! Won- 
derful that atoms so lately assembled to- 
gether should be susceptible of love and 
gladness! wonderful that the least acci- 
dent would resolve those atoms back to 
their elements, and all the joy of him, all 
the hope of him, and his perhaps mighty 
energies, would be gone—whither ? 

At three months this infant outgrows 
his mowings, if not moppings, and dis- 
plays a firfe expansion and baby placid- 
ity, and with a great effort of delicate 
nostrils as well as lips, looking at you 
fixedly and frowning, he says, “ Ar, dar, 
ar-ar-ar.” At three months he grasps 
all long noses and insists on mauling and 
dog -earing bepuffed and spectacled old 
ladies. ’Tis well he will not be able to 
remember how people are now kissing, 
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tickling and trotting him, and talking 
into his eyes, nose and ears, and breath- 
ing down the back of his neck. At six 
months the baby’s black hair is worn to 
a fluff of faded brown like a thin blaze 
about his skewbald head. At nine months 
he says, ‘““Owwush”’ and “ Tizerish,” and 
something that sounds like “Obadiah,” 
and knows the human nose is not re- 
movable, though he still considers it 
capable of being worked up and down 
like a door-knocker; and he affects 
“Peep-o-boo” and “Trot, trot to Bos- 
ton,” The nine-monthser spends his 
time chiefly in the cradle, beating its 
railing, spatting his smooth bare knees, 
twisting his own ears and eying the fly 
buzzing near his head. At this age he 
must get on his legs. He is no weakling, 
is the youngest of the great family. He 
likes to stand on your knee, leaning his 
stomach on your hand, and swinging his 
round arms and hanging his shining bald 
poll over your hand as if it were the par- 
apet of a bridge and he were looking into 
the abyss below. You had better let him 
do what he likes, for he has a voice like 
a fog-horn, and can add to it the heavy 
jar of a church-organ, thus making a 
perfectly maddening sound that noth- 
ing but the survival of the fittest can pos- 
sibly account for: to stop it you would 
let him scratch a hole in your cheek. 
He does not often bawl—the large fam- 
ily does not live in perpetual squalor; he 
is ever searching your face for smiles; 
he gives you kisses like roses wet with 
summer rain ; he strokes your cheek with 
his satin palm and puts a tender finger 
‘twixt your lips. His flesh'‘is such a de- 
licious feast you can’t help giving him 
outrageous bites now and then. Pooh! 
he don’t mind: dance him up and down 
and he stops whimpering. 

At twelve months he can walk, and at 
fifteen speak a little bad English and feed 
himself. Delightfully interesting it is to 
see him put a spoonful of bread and milk 
into his eye instead of mouth, and other 
spoonfuls on the top of his head, and on 
the carpet for the cat lying in wait un- 
der his chair. Scold him for his mis- 
demeanors, his thin, fair eyelids droop, 
his nostrils tremble, the corners of his 
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mouth become square as those of Suf- 
fering’s mask in antique sculpture, his 
under lip and chin roll together, showing 
his two little squirrel teeth, and he utters 
a yell to make you jump. 

At eighteen months he has innumer- 
able charming tricks. Said a young fa- 
ther, looking at the cunning ways of his 
year-and-a-half-old son, who was show- 
ing off by standing on one foot while he 
held aloft the other in its fat, crumpled 
shoe and stocking, and was making a 
heavenly failure of it, ‘“ How could a man 
spend a thousand dollars more agreeably 
than in paying for such a child?’ At 
two years old he is “nothing but a boy,” 
but there is another baby in the house 
by that time. 

The baby of the great family is much 
happier than the solitary one whose pa- 
rents are determined he shall be born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth. Poor 
women with many children sneer at the 
troublesomeness and difficulties of babies 
that have nurses to wait on them. The 
baby of the big family becomes self-re- 
liant and self-preserving, taking care of 
himself and being taken care of by little 
brothers and sisters. He learns to rock 
himself furiously without overturning, 
and to sit in his chair without falling 
out, and he gets into strange situations 
and has adventures like those of a 
French play. Occasionally Henny and 
Jacky take him into the kitchen and feed 
him with something good from an iron 
cooking-spoon with a handle two feet 
long—something that makes his face 
look as though he had on a visor when 
he is done; and when he rambles in 
the roads and lanes with them he has 
great encounters with a strange dog, an 
old horse in a poke and a roadside cow. 
His birth was in harmony with the vague 
and flowing ways of Nature—had nothing 
genteel about it; therefore he is gifted 
with a rude health that takes pleasure in 
whatever comes. Moreover, his health 
and merriment are not impaired by ever- 
lasting washings and dressings and anti- 
dirt regulations. I will not say there is 
anything antiseptic about dirt, but take 
a ride down some homestead road that 
is fanned by the wing of the butterfly 
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and hears the pattering foot of the squir- 
rel along its mossy fences. Goon a bright 
spring day, when the last year’s babies 
are out trying their feet on the ground 
for the first time, and the this year’s ba- 
bies are out getting their first sunning 
on their bald or fur-bearing heads, and 
see which the healthy ones are. 

As he grows older the infant of the 
great family has considerable fun by 
reason of his mother’s total inability to 
watch him strictly. For instance, he 
holds up two fingers and says to his 
brothers, ‘‘Wempo daggles,” which she 
does not understand, and goes swimming 
with them in “the sucker-hole”’ fourteen 
times in one day, until the sun blisters his 
back. He runs away to the village and 
gets acquainted with wonderful people 
she knows nothing of. Take the under- 
taker’s family: what an inconceivable 
resource it is for a small boy to be ac- 
quainted with them! What a thing it is 


to see coffins made, and to go to the vil- 
lage church, which the undertaker under- 
takes to keep in order with his boys, and 
help them to sweep the carpets and dust 


the pews and pulpit, and run up and 
down the aisles and away up in the gal- 
lery, and hear his own voice sinking re- 
verberating down through the church, 
saying, “Hey, Jim! see where I am up 
here!” Fine it is to know how a pulpit 
looks inside, and how the gilt clock on 
the gallery looks from the pulpit, and to 
open the bulky Bible and see a picture 
of the devil bound for a thousand years 
on the scuttle of a housetop apparently. 
Fine it is to play at preaching, with “ Mo- 
ses smote the rock, and he built a house 
on the rock, and the floods came and 
washed that house away; and I say 
unto you, all you people down there, 
you mustn’t have any more fun, for the 
devil is sharpening his tail on a grind- 
stone, and now verily there is a wooden 
beam in thou eye. Ha, ho, hum, parley 
voo, Frangais.” Better still it is to make 
a fire down in the great furnace, to touch 
off the shavings, to rattle the dampers, 
and when it begins to roar to run up in 
the church and call down through the 
register, ‘It’s coming up awful now, Jim.” 
And what a privilege it is to ascertain 
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whether the frescoed marble columns 
really do represent rivers up and down 
which the boy has sailed during long 
sermons, or only castile soap on a large 
scale! There is an odd zest, too, in 
playing in a spot where he endures 
heartquakes because he has not the least 
expectation of escaping hell, and other 
heartquakes because he does not want 
to go to heaven, which seems to him a 
place paved with gold cobblestones and 
disagreeably yellow and monotonous. 
(By the way, nobody but a Jew would 
have thought of that sort of a heaven; 
but that has nothing to do with it.) 

The little girls, as well as boys, thrive 
in the huge family. The little girl who 
becomes blowsed by sun and wind while 
romping with her brothers, who shies 
stones at them when they call her “gal- 
boy,” who drags her bonnet by one string 
in the dust or whirls it in her hand instead 
of wearing it, has vital force and a tart 
relish for being. Look at these two leaves 
from the journals of a little brother and 
sister of the “ Mirific family,” and see if 
they are not fresh as a glimpse of pines, 
gray rocks and lichens: 


ELLA’S. 


“Fune 2d. 1 have been in the woods 
all day. I played hide-a-coop. I have 
had a splendid time. I went up on the 
hill to see the moon rise. The locusts 
are in bloom. My! how the wind blows! 

“3a. We tooka walk. We went down 
to the hay-field. We raked hay. We 
played tag. We ate strawberries: then 
we went to swinging. I ran and played 
as much as I wanted to. 

“4th. Sallie is mad at me, just because 
we had a argument. I said Sallie be 
you mad she said yes I be, cross as a 
bare. I have been dancing in the kitch- 
en with the boys. It is raining and there 
is a rainbow. 

“5th. Ben is the meanest boy he knocks 
me around. I like the teacher. 

“6th. I hate the teacher he makes us 
speak peaces. I have to sow on a buton 
for Bill. The boys are dreadful cross in 
the evening. 

“7th. To-day I got a-fighting with Ben. 
I threw a lot of pie all over him. I wish 
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I had knocked him down. It was pretty 
ruff. The wind blows ofly. 

“8th. To-day we took the children Sal- 
lie and me have to play with out on the 
grass. I have got 7 children most of 
them boys. I would have a few more 
boys and 1 or 2 girls if I could find the 
piece of paper they are on. O my dar- 
ling dolly I must rip her legs off and stuff 
them over again. My pen is misbrel. 

“oth. I wish I was 12. I ought to be 
11 at least. It is dreadful to be so little 
all of the time. 

‘“Elegant-dressed people are always 
respected.” 


BEN’S. 

“March rst. We made a billiard-table 
in the kitchen to-day and played all the 
afternoon after school. We had popcorn. 
At night I went to the store and had a 
good time. 

“2d. To-day I skated on the furnace- 
pond, and Fimber Waffles and I snow- 
balled. It is just as clear as a whistal. 

“3a. I worked around the house help- 
ing the woming this morning. It clowd- 
ed up. Ella and Sally and me craked § 
butnuts and had some fun. 

“4th. We went to the sap-woods and 
tapped some trees. I sold my chane for 
Io cts and got my shoes fixed and costed 
5d. I went to the village and heard the 
minstrels they were first-rate. I saw three 
weasels to-day. 

“sth. One of our sheep is bit with a 
dog. The sap runs fast. I saw a fox this 
morning down in the gulf. I went to the 
village to see tabalows and charades. 

“6th. One of our pigs are dead. I 
went for the mail and I went to get a 
horse shod. We killed a skunk to-day. 
We emptied the sap-buckets, Our year- 
lings are lost. 

“7th. We boiled sap. Seth came to 
the sap-bush and stayed till 8 o'clock. 
It was very pleasant. Fimber Waffles 
snaked brush with the oxen to boil with. 
I saw swallows to-day. I went to sing- 
ing school. 

“8th. Ella and Sally and I found the 
yearlings in the hill-lot. At the toll-gate 
we saw a model been-puller. We sawa 
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the dam is busted. It is warm. ‘It is up 
to 7000. 

‘oth. Hayes is elected. There is a 
show and a jollyfication to Bean Blos- 
som to-night and it rained twenty-four 
hours and I am almighty mad by Jo.” 


Poverty and misfortunes do not take 
the glee from the great family. In the 
cottage, where the seven-year-old daugh- 
ter is taking care of the household when 
the new baby comes and her mother is 
sick, things go on cheerfully: cleverly 
she prepares her father’s dinner, smart- 
ly she manages the younger children. 
When the O insupportable! O heavy 
hour! of children’s sickness arrives, and 
the dying child’s hand is stretched in 
vain for help, the many children help to 
sustain the load of grief that would tear 
a tender heart alone. ‘When our John- 
ny died,” said four-year-old Bessy, “ fa- 
ther fanned him every minute to give 
him air, and then our Johnny stopped 
breathing, and then he was dead. And 
mother and Katy and all of us cried; 
and before he died I ran around to Aunt 
Lizzie’s house and told her our Johnny 
was suffering awfully. So then she came, 
and we sent to Mrs. Cook to wash our 
Johnny, and she came; and we looked 
everywhere, and we could not find any 
clean clothes to put on our Johnny; so 
we had to put my chemise on him, and 
Aunt Lizzie has gone to buy him some 
new clothes ; and our Johnny has money 
on his eyes; and I cannot go to the fu- 
neral, because I have no clothes; and 
father says we must all die.” She had 
valiantly helped to bear all there was to 
be borne of the family trouble. 

Immense consolation comes to those 
who go through the toil of rearing a 
family. They have sharp interests, great 
stakes and great hopes, and are glad- 
dened as they go by children’s droll- 
eries and animal spirits. The house 
with plain furniture and plenty of babies 
is much more joyous than the house 
where they busy themselves taking care 
of individual salt-cellars and individual 
butter - plates instead of children, and 
spend their years trying to keep house 
as other folks do. Mary DEAN. 
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THE POLICE OF PARIS. 


HE police of Paris—that is to say, its 
active branch—is divided into two 
sections, the municipal police and that of 
inspection. The first division is in real- 
ity only the outward and visible sign of 
the actual power and authority of this 
great institution. It is composed of six 
thousand men, chosen with the greatest 
care from amongst the best elements of 
the army, every man, with scarcely an 
exception, having been a non-commis- 
sioned officer of irreproachable conduct. 
No other body of men in the service of 
the French government has been formed 
with such minute and scrupulous care. 
The laws governing its conduct are ex- 
tremely severe. Two breaches of dis- 
cipline (such as two instances of drunk- 
enness) during the year ensure the dis- 
missal of the culprit from his post. No 


new member is admitted without having 
served as apprentice for one year, dur- 


ing which time he is known as an auxil- 
iary and receives the sum of three francs 
(sixty cents) Jer diem for his services. 
At the end of that time, if he has given 
proof of vigilance, strength, intelligence 
and irreproachable conduct, he is admit- 
ted to the force, and may aspire to the 
rank of officer; and after twenty-five 
years of consecutive services he can re- 
tire upon a pension of one hundred and 
twenty dollars per annum. Very few of 
the Parisian police are ever enabled to 
claim that modest pittance. Their life, 
which at first glance seems very easy, is 
in reality extremely hard. To be sure, 
they are warmly clad, have comfortable 
places of shelter and their daily rounds 
are not of excessive length. But con- 
stant exposure, irregular meals and the 
necessity for remaining in drenched gar- 
ments for hours at a time soon break 
down the strongest constitution. Ten or 
twelve years of such a life suffice to fin- 
ish up the most vigorous members of the 
force, and it is computed that but ten 
per cent. survive to claim their retiring 





pensions. Apart from humanitarian con- 
siderations, this fact is the more to be de- 
plored, as it takes three years, it is said, 
to make a perfect policeman out of an 
excellent soldier, the military training 
of the new recruit always impelling him 
to an undue degree of severity toward 
the infringers of the law. And the Pa- 
risian police are specially enjoined to act 
with all possible gentleness toward those 
who are not actual malefactors, such as 
drunkards, street-quarrellers, etc. Thus, 
if a housekeeper commit some small in- 
fraction of the law—by shaking a hearth- 
rug out of the window at prohibited hours 
or by throwing a faded bouquet into the 
street—she will probably receive a scold- 
ing from the police of her quarter for the 
first offence, instead of a summons and 
a fine. And so these gentlemen are de- 
cidedly popular, and are on familiar and 
chatty terms with all the concierges on 
their respective beats. They are always 
very civil to strangers, explaining mi- 
nutely and patiently the route to be fol- 
lowed to gain any particular point, and 
always protecting the foreigner against 
the exactions of cabmen or the impor- 
tunities of beggars. But there is one 
point in which they might copy: with 
advantage the action of their New York 
brethren ; and that is in regard to pilot- 
ing ladies across the crowded thorough- 
fares. It sometimes takes a foot-passen- 
ger twenty minutes to cross the boule- 
vards, but the police have apparently 
no orders to lend their aid on such oc- 
casions. At certain points in the boule- 
vards two policemen are stationed in the 
middle of the roadway to make carriage- 
drivers keep strictly to their respective 
sides of the street. These two men form 
a sort of haven of refuge for timid cross- 
ers, and it is not uncommon to see ten 
or twelve persons sheltered under their 
wing, so to speak, and waiting till the 
tide of vehicles shall somewhat subside. 
On one occasion lately a lady from the 
provinces, unused to the crowd and roar 
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of the thronged boulevards, attempted to 
cross the street near one of these protect- 
ing pairs, lost her head in the confusion, 
and clutched one of the policemen wildly 
around the neck, shrieking for protection 
as she did so. The intense disgust of 
that staid and dignified functionary can 
better be imagined than described ; and 
he came near arresting the territied fe- 
male for the grave offence of obstructing 
a policeman in the discharge of his duty. 
Besides the six thousand sergents-de- 
ville that patrol the city, the active di- 
vision of the force comprises a reserve 
of five brigades, each composed of fifty 
men, known as és vatsseaux, from the 
ship (the arms of Paris) which they bear 
embroidered on their collars instead of 
the ordinary numbers and letters. To 
this band belongs the duty of watching 
over certain points where it is especially 
necessary to preserve order, such as the 
markets, the cab-stands, the public halls, 
the theatres, etc.; and they are also call- 
ed out in cases of exceptional need. This 
band is highly unpopular with the lower 
classes of Paris, who have baptized its 
members /es cognes (literally, “the thump- 
ers”). But the benefits it confers upon the 
community are beyond question. Wit- 
ness the case of the Paris Exposition of 
1867. Under the watchful care of that 
chosen band only one hundred and sev- 
enty-nine cases of theft were registered 
during the seven months that it lasted, 
and but one of these, the robbery of 
seven thousand dollars’ worth of jewels 
from the show-case of M. Froment-Meu- 
rice, was of any real importance. 
Another important branch of the Pa- 
risian police is that known as the service 
special des garnis, an almost untransla- 
table title. The functions of this band 
consist in watching the hotels and fur- 
nished apartments of Paris. From the 
Grand Hétel down to the most wretched 
boarding-house in the Rue de Venise, no 
establishment of this kind escapes their 
watchful investigations, which are renew- 
ed daily. According to the law, every 
hotel or boarding-house keeper must fur- 
nish a full list daily of the inmates of his 
or her house to the police. This service 
is accomplished by two hundred agents, 
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who each have an appointed route which 
they traverse every day. The names of 
all the temporary sojourners in Paris are 
thus daily recorded at the central office, 
and are catalogued for reference in case 
of need. In this department an old and 
rather silly monarchical custom still pre- 
vails: the name of every titled person- 
age or government functionary arriv- 
ing in Paris is inscribed on a separate 
list, which is forwarded to the ruler of 
France. In view of the Exposition of 
1878, some of the statistics accumulated 
at this office relative to that of 1867 may 
not be without interest. Paris was visited 
on that occasion by 582,204 persons, of 
whom 200,346 were foreigners—a much 
smaller number than is generally sup- 
posed. Among these were 16 persons 
from Oceanica, 4 from Cochin-China, 
and 33 Georgians. Singular to relate, 
no separate list was kept of the visitors 
from the United States. 

It is unnecessary to do more than to 
mention that very important branch of 
the Parisian police known as the service 
des meurs. It is owing to the efforts of 
this department that Paris preserves so 
admirable a reputation for external de- 
cency and decorum. 

Still more important and valuable to 
the public safety is that branch of the 
active division of the police known as 
La Sureté, whose business it is to detect 
and arrest all malefactors. Though all 
the personality of that division have more 
or less to do with the criminal classes of 
the city, it is to this picked brigade alone 
that the work specially belongs. This 
branch is of comparatively recent crea- 
tion, having been founded by the cele- 
brated Vidocq in 1817. At first its mem- - 
bers were chosen from among the lib- 
erated criminals and former convicts of 
the capital, under the mistaken notion 
that the best way of catching a knave 
was to set a knave to catch him. But 
in later days all this has been changed. 
The members of La Sureté are now se- 
lected from the men of the highest moral 
standing belonging to the force. Of un- 
impeachable respectability, almost inva- 
riably married men and heads of fam- 
ilies, their private life contrasts strangely 
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with their public functions, which lead 
them through all the most hideous sinks 
of crime in the metropolis. This chosen 
band, the army which holds in check all 
the malefactors of Paris, consists of one 
hundred and fifty persons only —a sin- 
gularly small number when one recalls 
the fact that the arrests executed by them 
amount on an average to over forty thou- 
sand annually. These men are the train- 
ed bloodhounds of the law. The quick 
and keen sagacity wherewith they will 
seize on the slightest trace, the smallest 
indication, is only to be equalled by their 
courage, patience and perseverance in 
following up a scent. In glancing over 
the annals of this division of the Parisian 
police, one comes upon facts that make 
the incidents of Gaboriau’s novels and 
the exploits of his hero, M. Lecogq, pale 
their ineffectual fires. It is on record, 
for instance, how the discovery of a scrap 
of paper on which were written the words, 
“Two pounds of butter,”’ led to the arrest 
of a dangerous burglar. Their quickness 
of eye is surprising. They are thorough- 
ly well acquainted with the s¢y/e, so to 


speak, of every professional criminal in 


Paris. Thus, after the celebrated theft 
of medals from the Bibliothéque Impé- 
riale, the police had only to investigate 
the saw, the cord and the lantern left 
behind by the robbers to pronounce with 
certainty respecting their identity. And 
when, after the murder of the Duchesse 
de Praslin, the then existing chief of La 
Sureté, M. Allard, was admitted to view 
the frightfully mutilated corpse, his first 
remark was, “This is not the work of a 
professional, but of an amateur.” 

The inborn dramatic talent of the 
French nation makes it comparatively 
easy for the members of the detective 
force to disguise themselves, which they 
are often called upon to do. But re- 
specting the motives and the style of 
these disguises they are remarkably ret- 
icent, being unwilling to confess that 
such a ruse is ever practised. Yet an 
experienced observer may sometimes 
detect amid the elegant promenaders at 
the Actresses’ Ball or the Bal de l’Opéra 
the individual whom he saw in the morn- 
ing selling oranges from a barrow or dis- 
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tributing advertisements, clad in a soiled 
blouse and a workman's cap. Not long 
ago it was necessary to exercise a strict 
surveillance over the movements of cer- 
tain personages who were stopping at 
one of the most fashionable hotels of 
Paris. Two police inspectors, one in the 
guise of an elderly and distinguished- 
looking gentleman, who gave himself 
out as a former ambassador, and the 
other acting as his servant, took rooms 
at that hotel, and played their parts to 
admiration for a fortnight, departing at 
the conclusion of that time with their 
mission fully accomplished and without 
having created the slightest suspicion in 
the minds of those with whom they asso- 
ciated. The comical part of the business 
was, that the inspector who played the 
part of the retired diplomat had become 
so identified with the character that on 
being afterward familiarly accosted by 
his friend and comrade who had acted 
as his servant, he became highly indig- 
nant and requested him to “remember 
to whom he was talking.” 

The cab-drivers and licensed commis- 
sionnaires of Paris are under the special 
surveillance of the police. The name 
of every cab-driver, the number and 
style of his vehicle and the name of the 
company that he serves are duly regis- 
tered, as are also the names of the com- 
missionnaires and the numbers of their 
medals. Thus, these two occupations 
furnish a storehouse of information from 
which the police draw at will when there 
is a criminal to be detected or a crime to 
be punished, since public hacks and por- 
ters play so large a part in the daily econ- 
omy of life, and particularly as regards 
those who wish to make their escape 
from justice. Another reason for this 
strict surveillance of the cab-drivers, and 
one that is not wholly reassuring to the 
minds of those who make use of their 
vehicles, is the fact that it is the sole 
occupation in Paris to take up which no 
certificate of good character is needed. 
Your cabby may be a pardoned convict 
or a criminal who has just served out his 
time in the penitentiary. But his ante- 
cedents, whatever they may be, are well 
known to the police, whose watchful eyes 
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follow his every movement and whose 
iron grasp is ready to seize him should 
he show the smallest symptom of relap- 
sing into his former practices. 

The archives of the prefecture of police 
form one of the most curious features 
of administrative Paris. There, in vast, 
gloomy, dusty halls, are piled up huge 
boxes, filled with papers, reaching from 
the floor to the ceiling. These papers 
form the criminal registry of France. 
Every crime committed within the lim- 
its of the republic finds there its traces 
and its proofs. Every individual who is 
brought before the courts is therein de- 
scribed, his offence set forth in full: his 
age, station, names and false names are 
registered for future inquiry. There are 
over five millions of such certificates of 
dishonor, such titles of ignobility, pre- 
served there. No matter how common 
the name may be or how numerous the 
aliases, the identity of the individual is 
invariably set forth in an unmistakable 
manner. These indications go back for 
nearly a century. And it is to these 
registers that the government function- 


aries from all parts of France address 
themselves before according licenses to 
wine-dealers, porters, commissionnaires, 
etc. L. H. H. 


THINKING WITHOUT A BRAIN. 


A GENERATION or two ago anatomists 
and physiologists were engaged in a joint 
hunt for the local seat and habitation of 
the soul. At one time a large party of 
them were positive that they had run the 
quarry to earth in an obscure little gland 
buried in the centre of the brain and 
known as the pineal. Concealed snug- 
ly in that retreat lay, beyond doubt, 
Hadrian’s paliidula, parvula, blandula. 
True, they confessed the discovery did 
not help them a great deal. The impal- 
pable object of their pursuit was there, 
but still they could not put their finger on 
it, any more than the living Cheops could 
be hauled out of his sarcophagus in the 
heart of the Great Pyramid. They had 
found out its burrow, and that sufficed. 

This notable discovery has disappear- 
ed among the rubbish of worthless inven- 
tions and the follies of science. A longer 
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and better sustained theory —that the 
mind, not the soul, holds its seat in the 
brain, and only in the brain—is seriously 
threatened by some modern inquirers, 
who hold that the intellect runs as far 
as the nerves—z. ¢. all over the body. 
These pan-psychists—if we may coin a 
name for them—take. small account of 
Lavater’s plan of mapping out the con- 
volutions of the brain into a score or two 
of mental provinces labelled memory, 
causality, time, amativeness, etc. They 
concede the existence of some apparent 
relations between particular parts of the 
brain and particular phases of the men- 
tal functions, and that as time was “when 
the brains were out the man would die,” 
so when a part of it is out a certain part 
of him corresponding to it is very apt 
to die, unless we are to reject many re- 
corded surgical cases. But they main- 
tain that though the brain is the centre 
of the nervous, as the heart is of the cir- 
culatory system, it differs from the rest 
of the apparatus in degree rather than 
kind ; that mind is only sensation, pres- 
ent or preserved; and that we may be 
held to think with the ends of our fingers, 
toes and tongue as really as with the phre- 
nologists’ ““bumps.”’ Man, as the existing 
sum of developed creation, has a larger 
proportionate cerebrum than any of the 
lower animals, progress having, through- 
out the zons, taken that direction. To 
remove his brain, by decapitation or 
otherwise, is therefore a greater shock 
to his system than the like lesion is to 
any of theirs. To him it is instantly 
fatal. A reptile or a barnyard fowl may, 
on the other hand, live some days with 
the brain-pan empty, and the polyp suf- 
fers little inconvenience from being cut 
in two. Many classes of the inferior 
creatures have nothing that can be call- 
ed a brain, but they all have nerves and 
all think. 

“Think!” exclaims the old-fashioned 
reader. ‘Why, these beings are mere 
machines, set to a certain pitch of in- 
stinct, and grinding out the little condi- 
tions of their life as the wasp does its 
cells or the beaver his dams.” 

But that is precisely what is said of us 
now-a-days. We too are classed as ma- 
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chines, working automatically, and oiled 
with what we call reason in the case of 
ourselves, the infinite minority, and in- 
stinct in them, the vast majority, of ani- 
mate existences. In such things, how- 
ever, it is wrong to be dogmatic. The 
old philosophers may be right and the 
new lights wrong. 

As we tap, doubtingly and meditative- 
ly, the end of our penholder against the 
desk, a little atomy of a moth, half an 
inch long, strange to us, and unknown 
even by name to any one but a devotee 
of entomology or a “‘ bugmaster-general” 
—as the government official who takes 
note of “insects prejudicial to agricul- 
ture”’ is profanely termed—has tumbled 
down from the light, and is, like ourself, 
endeavoring to get together his small 
ideas. We place, abstractedly, the pen- 
holder close in front of him as he re- 
sumes his promenade. He climbs to the 
top of the obstruction, and we shake him 
back again. He moves off, and we place 
the penhandle once more before him. 
After a moment’s hesitation he ascends it, 
and is again thrown down. A third time 


this happens, with the difference only that 
his pause is longer and his disinclination 
to a renewal of the experiment more un- 


mistakable. A fourth offer he absolute- 
ly refuses, turns his head resolutely away 
from the obstacle as it follows him round, 
takes to his wings and flutters off. 

Here we have one of the humblest of 
the Lepidoptera, a creature unprovided 
with anything that can be called a brain, 
and living the briefest and simplest of 
lives, exerting beneath our eyes the high- 
est processes of intellect — perception, 
association, memory, etc. He observes, 
combines and concludes. His syllogism 
is worthy of Aristotle: 

“Major : What deceives once, twice, 
thrice, will deceive again. 

“Minor: This thing has deceived me 
once, twice, thrice. 

“Conclusion : Ergo, it will deceive me 
again. I will no more on't.” 

Profound philosopher as our little wing- 
ed visitor, the classic emblem of the soul, 
has shown himself, he is not able to with- 
stand the glamour of the lamp any more 
than his biped co-cogitators, who are so 
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often led astray by false lights. We must 
not expect too much from either moths or 
savants. E. C. B. 


A VISIT TO THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ART-NEEDLEWORK. 

IN a temporary erection of iron and 
glass, and directly opposite that noble 
building — noble in the material sense 
and noble in its art-teachings—the South 
Kensington Museum, I found, when I set 
out on my search for it, the School of 
Art - Needlework. Thousands of feet, 
aristocratic, middle-class and plebeian, 
had recently passed through the avenue © 
of palms and ferns which leads up to the 
school, for a most successful exhibition 
of the articles specially executed for the 
Philadelphia Exposition had just closed. 
It remained open a fortnight, and was 
visited on the first day by the queen, 
who moved among the crowd quite with- 
out ceremony, purchasing a number of 
the articles which found no sale in Phila- 
delphia, and ordering other things to be 
made for the decoration of her various 
palaces. Spite of the great rush and 
haste which a public meeting of this 
sort involves, the manageress of the es- 
tablishment found time to-chat with me 
at some length on the day of my visit con- 
cerning the achievements of the school, 
its scope and aims, its hopes and rebuffs. 

“T can scarcely tell you,” she said, 
“what a disappointment it was to us 
that our embroidery did not meet with 
more appreciation in Philadelphia. We 
thought Americans always took to new 
things. And certainly we felt sure that 
our magnificently -embroidered dresses 
would sell. But almost everything came 
back. Now we see that we were wrong 
to take the risk of the long sea-voyage 
for such expensive articles as we exhib- 
ited. We should only have sent speci- 
mens of our work—pieces like that.” 

She pointed to a gorgeous bit of high- 
colored embroidery, executed in silks 
and gold upon sky-blue velvet. Cer- 
tainly, such an object would have found 
admirers in America, and I have no 
doubt the dresses, screens, curtains and 
such things did too; and that they ob- 
tained no purchasers was probably due 
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to the following facts: First, that they 
were not well ‘placed”’ in the exhibition ; 
secondly, that the customs duty, in addi- 


tion to the price asked, made them very: 


costly ; and lastly, that Americans had 
not yet become imbued with the mania 
for imitating, in building, in furniture, 
in hangings, and even to some extent 
in dress, the fashions of medizeval days 
which now rages in full force. 

In those ancient medizeval days em- 
broidery seems to have held a place in 
the world’s esteem similar to that which 
is accorded to painting and to sculpture 
at present. No doubt there were great 
artists in embroidery whose work com- 
manded princely rates, as some painters’ 
work does now; and it was evidently 
considered necessary to complete the 
genteel education of a lady that she 
should take embroidery lessons, and 
that her residence should be adorned 
with specimens of her handiwork. And 
it must be borne in mind that in “ Early 
English” times the knowledge of wood 
construction was limited, so that hang- 
ings took the place of doors inside the 
castle (the outer gates were combinations 
of iron and oak wood —strong indeed, 
but too clumsy for the interior); and 
large curtains served also as partitions 
between rooms. They hung at windows; 
they draped beds, to which were attach- 
ed not only curtains around the tops of 
the bed-posts, but valances around the 
bottoms of the same; they slid back and 
forth on rings before cupboards in lieu of 
doors; and they served as ornamental 
drapings to sideboards and tables and 
fireplaces. For ecclesiastical adornment 
they were equally in demand; and here 
it was, in the decoration of lectern, stools, 
vestry-doors, and even church-walls, that 
the revival of the art of high - colored 
needlework began a few years ago in 
England. In Elizabeth’s time embroid- 
ered hangings were the highest fashion. 
A noble family in England now possess 
an embroidered curtain which was hang- 
ing at the castle of Kenilworth when 
Queen Bess made her memorable visit 
there. The curtain was recently exhib- 
ited, and the universal verdict of the 
public was that, making all allowance 
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for the ravaging hand of Time during 
three hundred years, the art-needlework 
of to-day equals (for it could not excel) 
the old specimen for beauty and regular- 
ity of stitch, while in respect to design 
and coloring it far surpasses it. 

The London School of Art-Needle- 
work was born three or four years ago 
under the fostering care of two of the 
queen’s daughters, the princesses Louise 
and Christian. From the royal family, 
with their large incomes, down to the 
relatively poor lady of good birth but 
limited means, every gentlewoman in 
England is ever on the lookout to see 
how she can render aid to some one 
poorer than herself. The princesses are 
good draughtswomen, and take pleas- 
ure in desighing beautiful things for the 
school. These are embroidered by the 
light fingers of some or any of a staff 
of one hundred workers who are in the 
employ of the school, and find ready 
sale among people of wealth and taste. 
These hundred women are all “ladies 
by birth and education,” whose failing 
fortunes require them to take to work- 
ing for a livelihood. They must be in- 
troduced with proper recommendations 
to the lady managers, and are then re- 
quired to go through a certain amount 
of training in the art of embroidering 
before their services can be made avail- 
able. After that time they must hold 


‘themselves in readiness to work seven 


hours a day for the school, their work 
being paid by the piece. The school 
employs and discharges them as busi- 
ness demands, and holds itself under 
no obligation to furnish work. 

“But no matter about Philadelphia 
now,” continued the lady manager, 
smiling. ‘London has seen the arti- 
cles which Philadelphia so slighted; 
and, what is more, London has bought 
them. We are going to exhibit at the 
coming Paris Exposition, and we expect 
our needlework to be greatly admired. 
Everybody will want to buy our em- 
broideries, if not for themselves alone, 
why because they saw them—a? Favis.” 

I comprehended the snub to my na- 
tive heath, but humbly said nothing: I 
meekly bowed and passed on to the con- 
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templation of a glass case full of beau- 
tifully embroidered silk and satin fans, 
glove-cases, dessert d’oyleys, handker- 
chief-holders, and so forth. I took my 
revenge by thinking a quiet little think 
all to myself about the matter, and to 
this effect: That Paris may be Paris— 
and undoubtedly is—but that English 
needlewomen, expert as they are, splen- 
did as is their handicraft, will never as- 
tonish the French in the way of embroid- 
ery, for the French have known how the 
whole thing works, and have worked it 
magnificently ever since the days when 
Queen Matilda and her ladies of honor 
told with their needles and silk the story 
of the capture of England by William 
the Conqueror in the Bayeux Tapestry. 
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I trust the day is not distant when 
American women will strive to win re- 
nown as embroiderers. What is there to 
hinder? Our women, as a mass, dress 
better and more expensively than any 
others in the world: they profoundly 
admire embroidery, and will buy and 
pay for it. We have innumerable art- 
ists who will draw on silk, velvet or linen 
just as readily as on cardboard or pic- 
ture-canvas; and lastly, Nature in no 
other country in the world presents more 
beautiful objects for reproduction, either 
with brush or pencil or needle, than she 
scatters all through the woods and by 
the teeming river-banks of the magnif- 
icent continent which is our home. 

OLIVE LoGaN. 
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Le Nabab: Mceurs Parisiennes. Par Alphonse 

Daudet. Paris: Charpentier. 

A book which bears upon its cover, with 
the name of M. Alphonse Daudet, the an- 
nouncement, three weeks after publication, 
of a seventeenth edition, may fairly be ac- 
counted worth reading. Public attention 
just now in France does not turn itself to 
literature: politics are tuo painfully engross- 
ing. But the time will probably never come 
in that country when a very clever book 
shall go a-begging; and, in spite of an un- 
comfortable present and a sombre future, 
French readers have given M. Alphonse 
Daudet’s novel very much the same wel- 
come as was given less than a year ago to 
the famous Assommoir. Not that Le Nabab 
is as remarkable a work as M. Emile Zola’s 
realistic masterpiece, and not, in especial, 
that its success may be called in any degree 
what the French term a succés de scandale. 
M. Daudet belongs to the same group of 
writers as the author of ZL’ Assommoir, but 
his imagination is of a more graceful cast, 
and he has not bound himself over by the 
same rigid contract to call a spade some- 
thing worse than a spade. His earlier nov- 
els, Froment Feune et Risler Ainé and Fack, 
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have made him a brilliant reputation, which 
will be greatly enhanced by Le Nadbaé. This 
latter production is extremely clever, and is 
certainly one of the most consummate resu!ts 
of the little school of which the author is a 
member—“‘ /a jeune école sérieuse,” as M. de 
Goncourt calls it. Maours Parisiennes is the 
sub-title of M. Daudet’s novel; and, in fact, 
it would be hard to imagine a work of imag- 
ination more essentially Parisian. To ap- 
preciate it, to enjoy it fully, a reader must 
be very familiar with the Boulevards and 
the dialect that is spoken there: he must be 
impregnated with the current Parisian civil- 
ization. For it may be said that the book, 
with its superiority, in a certain degree, of 
style, is written not so much in French as in 
Parisian. We may add that if M. Alphonse 
Daudet has not made a scandal, he has re- 
sorted to that source of interest which con- 
sists in the representation of known indi- 
viduals. One of the principal figures in the 
tale is a certain Duc de Mora, whose name 
is a transparent disguise of the late Duc de 
Morny, the dandy statesman who was ac- 
counted for so many years one of the most 
brilliant pillars of the Second Empire. M.° 
Alphonse Daudet, if we are not mistaken, 
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made his entrance into Parisian life as pri- 
vate secretary to M. de Morny, and his por- 
trait bears marks of an attentive observation 
of the model. M. Daudet’s portraits, in 
general, though very clever, are superficial ; 
but this one has a marked air of reality, 
and while it throws into relief the merely 
pompous and official side of the original, is 
also very kindly and respectful. The author 
has made a very picturesque M. de Morny. 
The great picture, however, is that of the 
“nabob”’ himself, with which M. Alphonse 
Daudet has taken great pains, and the origin 
of which is, we believe, referred to one of 
the momentary celebrities of that period— 
the ten years preceding the collapse of the 
Empire—which seems already to have be- 
come part of one of the remoter eras in 
French annals, so that clever romancers may 
freely write ‘historical novels” about it. 
M. Daudet’s nabob is a certain Bernard 
Jansoulet, a gentleman who, having com- 
menced life as a common stevedore in the 
port of Marseilles, has by his native .Pro- 
vencal shrewdness, Fortune aiding, accumu- 
lated a fabulous number of millions. The 
chief scene of his operations has been the 
little kingdom of Tunis, of whose sovereign 
he has constituted himself the financial ad- 
viser and general man of business, and upon 
whose native resources he has colossally 
speculated. He comes to Paris with his 
millions, hoping to make a figure and end 
his days in peace and honor. In Paris he 
is a nine days’ wonder, and for the figure 
that he does in fact make, and the dismal 
circumstances amid which he ends his 
days, we refer the reader to M. Daudet’s 
pages. Bernard Jansoulet is an elaborate 
study of a “self-made”? man, in whom the 
usual contrasts of the type are made doubly 
picturesque by the vividness with which the 
author has depicted the temperament of a 
simple-minded dock-porter who happens to 
have been endowed with a remarkable knack 
for money-making. We do wrong, indeed, 
in speaking of this figure, or of any of its 
companions, as a study; for M. Daudet is 
too light and fanciful, too evident a devotee 
of Dickens, to sail very close to the reality. 
This is doubtless part of his charm, and it 
makes him a more strictly amusing writer 
than his weightier and more concentrated 
confréres, MM. Flaubert and Zola. Le Nabad 
strikes us as having a good many imperfec- 
tions. The fable is disjointed, and rather 
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more than the author has been able to man- 
age. Certain of the episodes have too little 
mutual connection. The secondary figures 
are not in all cases (though indeed in sev- 
eral) very happily conceived, the American 
quack, Doctor Jenkins, in especial; Felicia 
Ruys, the cynical young sculptress; the very 
unpleasant relation, too, between these dis- 
agreeable persons,—these are so many weak, 
and worse than weak, spots. But the book 
has a very great merit—a remarkable intel- 
lectual vivacity.. M. Daudet has forged for 
himself a very perfect instrument: as a writer, 
an observer, a describer—a describer in par- 
ticular: he describes only too much—he has, 
according to the French phrase, /e diable au 
corps. He has in a singular degree what 
may be called the second great requisite of 
a writer—the intensely literary temperament. 
With the first, the having something valuable 
to say, he seems to us, like his companions, 
much more scantily provided. But so long 
as the camp to which M. Daudet, with what- 
ever reserve, does generically belong, can 
put forward two young writers as resolute, as 
accomplished, as artistic, as the respective au- 
thors of Ze Nabad and L’ Assommoir, it will 
keep the distance it has gained upon the 
other, the sentimental, the artificial, the rose- 
colored school. 


The Silver Country; or, The Great South- 
west. By A. D. Anderson. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

North America, like Asia, is a flat-roofed 
continent. The great plateau of Anahuac 
extends from the Isthmus of Tehuantepec to 
the watershed that slopes to the Arctic Sea. 
Toward its southern extremity, around the 
city of Mexico, its elevation is seven thou- 
sand feet, and that height is not greatly less- 
ened till the Rio Grande is reached. North 
of that river—or rather toward its head- 
waters, which aze on a level with the high- 
est points of the southern plain—it reassumes 
its normal altitude. In Mexico it is more 
level than in the northern part of our own 
territory, the hills nowhere rising above six 
or seven hundred feet. Its productive power 
in food and metals improves toward the south. 
It carries a temperate climate into a tropical 
latitude. Across either end of the Mexican 
portion runs an admirable route for railway 
communication between the two oceans— 
one marked out by the Gila, and the other 
by the Coatzacualcos. The former line is 
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now in process of development, and the 
other, being far shorter, may be brought into 
use with two or three years’ labor. The 
question now is of the junction of the two 
east and west avenues of prospective traffic 
by a third, which shall traverse the whole 
length of the Mexican republic, and bring to 
our ports a trade which needs a stimulus not 
to be supplied by the unaided energies of 
our southern neighbors or the two or three 
wretched harbors on the Gulf and the Pa- 
cific, the favorite haunts of the vomito. 

Modern civilization will follow in the track 
of the old. The white regenerators of Mex- 
ico will trail after the red. The path of the 
Aztecs is open, and it has been proved to 
be the only good one. The best part of the 
country is shut in from the sea by torrid heat 
and malaria. Little or nothing but silver has 
ever been able to force its way, as an article 
of commerce, down to either foot of that tre- 
mendous escarpment. Mexico has neces- 
sarily withdrawn from the lower floors of 
her house and betaken herself to the roof. 
On that secluded perch she has remained al- 
most inaccessible to the commercial, military 
or moral advances of other nations. She 
does not even concern herself at the with- 
drawal of diplomatic relations. But she 
forgot that her house was not isolated, being 
one of a long block, the other end whereof 
was occupied by another guess sort of tenant 
—one of a restless and inquiring turn of 
mind and irrepressibly social. 

This neighbor proposes to look after what 
silver and other valuables Cortez left behind. 
He has discovered the fallacy of the popular 
idea that the Mexican mines are exhausted 
or declining. He discovers that their an- 
nual yield is, on the contrary, greater than 
at any former period, and is, even under ex- 
isting obstructions, steadily growing ; and he 
is impatient to subject it to the appliances 
which have been so wondrously successful 
on that portion of the plateau he has made 
his own. 


From 1804 to 1848, according to Mr. An- 


derson’s figures, Mexico produced yearly, in 
round numbers, eighteen millions in the pre- 
cious metals, and from 1848 to 1876 twenty- 
five millions. Now, as nothing is to the 
present yield of California, Nevada, Utah, 
Colorado and Arizona, so are twenty-five mil- 
lions to—! Such is the sum in the rule of 
three to which the attention of Northern cal- 
culators is earnestly invited. Those inclined 
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opposers of the enterprise. 
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to arithmetic of this kind are referred to the 
book before us. They will learn from: it 
that the Apaches are among the principal 
The career of 
those conservatives cannot last long. They 
have been tolerably well suppressed north 
of the Rio Grande, and. will on the south 
side promptly succumb to steam. ‘They are 
less formidable than the Sioux of the Black 
Hills. 

Southward the star of empire takes its 
way. A hundred thousand souls added to 
Texas each year must soon produce an over- 
flow—a pacific one, we will hope. There is 
no reason why it should not be. Mexico’s 
interest in the movement is even greater than 
that of the United States. 
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